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Arr. I.—1l. 4 Visit to Greece, in 1823 and 1824. By 
Waddington, Esq. Fellow of any College, Cambridge, and 
Author of “Travels in Ethiopia.” Second edit. 12mo., 9s. 6d. 

2.—Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece, including Facts 
connected with the Last Days of Lord Byron, Extracts from 
Correspondence, Official Documents, &e.. By Edward Bla- 

uiere, Esq. Author of “ the Origin and Progress of the Greek 
&e. 8vo. 12s. 
3.—The Songs of Greece, from the Romaic Text. Edited by 
M. C. Fauriel, with additions. Translated mto English Verse, 
by Charles Brinsley Sheridan. Small 8vo. 18s., 

4.— The Last Days of Lord Byron: with his Lordship’s Opi. 
nions on various Subjects, particularly on the State and 
Prospects of Greece. By Wm. Parry, Major of Lord Byron’s 
Brigade, Commanding Officer of Artillery, and Engineer in the 
Service ofthe Greeks. 8vo. 12s. 


IN Italy and modern Greece, a man who anathematizes his 
neighbour, raises a heap of stones in the highway, and curses 
him; every passenger is bound to add a stone and a curse to the 
common heap. Romans, Crusaders, Genoese, Venetians, and 
Turks, have each flung a stone and a curse on Greece. She has 
long since ceased to be the instructress of the world; and, pre- 
vious to the present century, a few solitary travellers and classical 
scholars were the only persons who took an interest in her fate. 
In politics, warfare, and commerce, she was a dead letter. 

he 4th of April, 1821, was the date of her present resuscita- 
tion, On that day, Patras was taken by the insurgents, On the 
21st of the same month, Easter Sunday, the patriarch of Greece 
was hanged at his own noe a in Constantinople, dragged down 
by Jews, with every species of indignity, to the sea, and thrown 
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in. From that time, the contest has been carried on by the two 
parties with an unsparing savageness, from which modern warfare 
is generally exempt. 

The eyes of Europe are once more on Greece. _ Every argu- 
ment and every sarcasm have been tried upon the different govern- 
ments, to draw them, or to goad them, to the assistance of their 
fellow Christians. But they have all kept aloof; and, however 
different their motives, however different the reason which has 
confined Russia to diplomatic threats, Austria to open denuncia- 
tion of the Greeks, and England to a strict neutrality—England, 
Austria, and Russia have received a liberal, and almost indiscri- 
minate, share of abuse. | 

Unhappily, the radical party in this country have taken up the 
cause of the Greeks. Every person who has dared to recommend 
the neutrality of the European governments, or presumed to 
whisper of a monarchy in Greece, or even to think of a censor- 
ship of the press there, has been branded with the imputation of 
political slavishness, or sneered at as the advocate of “ legiti- 
macy” and the * Holy Alliance.” Greece is made the watchword 
of a faction; and a man’s opinions on that country have almost 
become the criterion of his political partialities in this. Country 
gentlemen refuse to subscribe to Greece, from a fear of being con- 
founded with the reformers. The politicians in country towns 
shudder, as well they may, at the portentous name of Jerem 
Bentham; the clergy are alarmed at the intended disconnection 
of church and state in Greéce ; and all of us are disgusted and 
fatigued with “ annual éections,” and “ universal suffrage,”’ and 
‘* Lancasterian schools,’ and “ Utilitarian societies,’’ when Greece 
is still struggling for existence :—when the question is, not what 
constitution she is to have, (far less what minute modifications, ) 
but whether she is to have any constitution or existence at all ? 
Yet these are the topres which occupied so much the attention of 
Colonel Stanhope, the representative of the Greek committee, 
and make his letters from Greece so dull-and barren, 

This party feeling has been industriously propagated ; and the 
consequence is, that we are deluged with accounts from Greece, 
while we still hunger and thirst for real information. One side 


will prove there have been more Turks killed in the Morea, in one 


campaign, than Turkey has equipped in five ; and the other can 
show that at Dervenaki, where the Turks lost nearly six thousand 


men, the loss of the Greeks was something less than the massacre’ 


at Manchester! Even among the advocates of the same side, 
the reader will be shocked to observe how the information varies 
with the argument, Mr. Sheridan recommends the abandonment 
of Candia, because the Moslems are in number, to the Christians, 
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as five to four.* Mr. Blaquiere urges its re-conquest, because 
they are less than as one to four.t 

England has been loudly called on to take up arms for Greece, 
by her proverbial sympathy for the sufferings of freemen; by her 
recollections of the past glories and wisdom of that imjured 
country ; and, lastly, by the urgency of her own interest. But, 
in these days of diplomacy, sympathy, we fear, is an insufficient 
reason for hazarding the wealth and blood of the people; and it 
is too late to preach a crusade against the Turks, because 
Athens has produced a Themistocles to banish, and a Socrates to 

ison. 

The real questions are, whether, if once free, Greece will 
be capable hereafter, from its population and its own resources, 
of maintaining itself independent—whether it be for the interesis 
of England that it should be so—and whether the direct inter- 
ference of England would, or would not, promote that object. 

Suppose Greece once set free—suppose it included and defined 
by those great natural boundaries, which seem intended to mark 
out a distinct state—suppose the Morea, Attica, Euboea, Beeotia, 
Phocis, Doris, Etolia, Acarnania, Thessaly, Zagora, Albania, 
Epirus, the southern part of Macedonia, and the Cyclades, united 
in one compact and uniform government. This will embrace an 
area of about fifty-eight thousand square English miles, a space 
nearly equal to the extent of our own country, and including 
within it every ingredient for the formation of a wealthy, indepen- 
dent, and formidable state. A large part is high and mountain- 
ous, leaving about two-fifths of the soil capable of cultivation. 
The plain extending from Gastouni to the neighbourhood of 
Patras, for a long time, above its own consumption, exported 
enough to supply the Ionian islands with the greater part of their 
provisions ; and the plains of Vostizza, Argos, and 'Tripolizza, 
are of great extent and fertility. The plains in the neighbour- 
hood of Larissa are probably as fertile as any land in “Baro 
In the best soils, and most favourable seasons, the returns of 
wheat are in the proportion of eighteen to one to the seed; 
and the average is calculated to be not lower than ten to one, 
notwithstanding the wretched system of agriculture now in use. 
In many parts of Greece, they are obliged to counteract the ex- 
cess of richness in the land, by constantly turning in their flocks, 
and feeding down the young crops. In 1809, it was estimated 
that the total value of corn exported from Greece amounted to 
above eight hundred thousand pounds sterling. ‘The mountaitis 
support vast numbers of sheep and goats. ‘The Morea alone is 
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calculated, by Pouqueville, to produce, annually, twelve thou- 
sand eight hundred quintals (one million five hundred thousand 
points} of wool. In 1809, the cotton exported from Greece was 
above the value of one million sterling. Attica yields, annually, 
above two million pounds of oil, and the Morea five millions and 
a half. The other products consist of currants, madder, honey, 
bees-wax, timber, tobacco, &c. In 1809, the total value of 
the exports was estimated at nearly two millions and a half ster- 
ling. It is true, that the interference and extortions of their 
Turkish masters prevented any thing but a small proportion of 
this amount returning to the producers, but we are now onl 
considering what would be the wealth of Greece, provided she 
were permitted to take care of herself. The revenue exacted 
from Greece by the Porte, arising from the capitation tax, com- 
mercial imports, &c. was about one million sterling; double of 
which was drawn from the pockets of the people, paying ample 
toll, in every intermediate stage of its progress, from the collect- 
ors to the treasury. ‘The harbours of Greece are numerous, safe, 
and spacious; and some of them, as Navarino, Vivari, &c. will 
bear comparison with the best in Europe. It is difficult to make 
a correct estimate of the population. Prince Mavrocordato, from 
the amount of the poll tax, put the numbers of the insurgent 
yopulation at two millions. Mr. Waddington’s supposition is the 
aa we have hitherto seen. He supposes the insurgents to be 
~ under one million, giving one hundred and fifty thousand to east 
and west Greece, two hundred and fifty thousand to the independ- 
ent islands, and five hundred thousand to the Morea. But, 
taking the wide surface, which we have before assumed as the 
hypothetical extent of independent Greece, confining our 
numbers within Mr. Waddington’s, for those districts he men- 
tions, and adopting the most respectable authorities for the rest, 
we may safely reckon the population of Greece at nearly three 
millions. Now, if Greece, besides the support of her own legiti- 
mate inhabitants, has been able to send so much of her wealth to 
Constantinople, to minister to the ostentation of Pachas, Beys, 
and the whole official spawn of Ottoman grandeur, and to feed 
the rapacity of all the menials that swarmed about the Turkish 
authorities, it is clear, that when this foreign drain, and these 
unnatural and unprofitable channels of consumption are stopped, 
the resources of the country will be adapted to a great increase of 
population, A second and still greater cause of increased wealth 
will be found in the removal of the numberless difficulties, the diffi- 
dence, the harassing imposts, and the insecurity, which paralyzed 
the industry of the country under the Turks, and were absolutely 
incompatible with the health of the producing powers of the 
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country. This will admit a second increase in the population, 
and the two causes united (or rather the cessation of the two pre- 
ventives) will make room for a population sufficient to work 
the full powers of the country, to support a commerce which may 
rival almost any nation in Europe, and a military force which may 
ensure the respect of its neighbours. . 

It is important, too, to remark, that this increase of population 
will not have to wait the slow operation of natural causes, but 
will be speedily ensured by the emigration of the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, of the Turkish islands, and of the coasts of Asia 
Minor ; and that without the usual distress consequent on sudden 
additions of inhabitants; for the first of the causes which we 
have mentioned above is instantaneous, and admits of an imme- 
diate and artificial addition to the population. 

In point of climate, there is, perhaps, no country in the world, 
which, in so small a space, affords such singular and sudden vari- 
eties of temperature. At Tripolizza, you may wrap yourself in 
cloaks, and shrink from the snow, and a few hours’ ride will 
bring you to sunshine, and fruits, and cloudless skies, at Argos. 
An increase in elevation affects the climate, like an increase of 
latitude, and the high plains of Greece have as permanent and 
obvious a difference of atmosphere from that of the low grounds, 
as we find at great intervals in other parts of Europe, where the 
elevation of the face of the country is more uniform. This variety 
of climate is, of course, the mother of variety in production. 
Many of the low lands are swampy and unhealthy; but we have 
seen, in Germany and Holland, such prodigious effects produced 
on the climate by draining and embanking, that when capital has 
been allowed to accumulate, we have no reason to fear that the evil 
will remain. The government will start with ample funds at its 
disposal, (continuing the supposition, that Greece is free and at 
peace.) Mr. Blaquiere has estimated the national domains, for- 
merly occupied by Turks, and arising from forfeitures, &c. at 
four-fifths of the whole country: ‘ And this property,” he says, 
‘of which the value is incalculable, consists of lands, olive plant- 
ations, forests, principally of oak, and ash, and fir; salt pits, 
fisheries, public buildings, gardens, villas ,&c.” p. 124. 

Much has been said of the national character of the Greeks : 
and every traveller and essayist have so accurately and nicely par- 
ticularized their habits, stature, temper, features, talents, and 
activity, that one might fancy all Greeks alike. But there is no 
question more difficult than that which relates to national charac- 
ter. Such character is not a fixed and defined habit: it is the 
result of national institutions, quite as much as the cause of them. 
Climate has a certain effect on the body, and the body an un- 
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doubted connection with the mind. This effect is the only 
permanent ingredient in national character. A Laplander will 
differ from an African, as long as Africa and Lapland exist. But 
we have only to look to the history of past times, to perceive the 
Greeks alternately assuming every possible shade of character we 
can conceive; and this is sufficient proof that the habitual im- 
perfections of the present Greek character can be no obstacle to 
their eventual weight in the scale of nations. ‘This, then, is the 
last step in the demonstration of the capabilities of Greece—her 
intrinsic capabilities of becoming an independent and formidable 
nation—of becoming something more than a political plaything 
in the hands of the great European powers. What line of action, 
and what form of constitution will be most likely to effect this 
independence, and ensure its duration, we may best conjecture 
from the actual state of the contest, the parties and present 
resources of the country, and the relations of the foreign powers 
who are steadily watching the result. We propose, therefore, to 
extract some information on the subject, from the works whose 
titles are prefixed to the head of this article, and to give some 
account of the works themselves. 

Mr. Blaquiere was a representative of the Greek committee. 
Of all the Phil-hellenists, he is the least tinged with that exclusive 
party feeling, which has disgusted so many well-wishers to Greece. 
He seems a zealous, indefatigable, good-natured friend of the 
cause. He goes bustling about from place to place, doing all the 
good he can, conciliating all parties, and endeavouring to excite 
them. His book is written ina plain, intelligible style. He tells 
a straight-forward story, and troubles himself very little about 
Jeremy Bentham. 

We gladly step aside with him from political squabbles, and 
amuse ourselves with local peculiarities. ‘The following is an ac- 
count of the fishing in the shallow waters, between Messolunghi 


and Anatolica; and the reader must, for the novelty, excuse the 
insertion :— | 


“The diver being provided -with a rope, made of a species of long 
grass, and which floats near the surface, has only to moor his canoe 
where he knows there is a rocky botfom; this done, he throws the 
rope out so as to form a tolerably large circle; and such is the timid 
nature of the fish, that, instead of rushing out, it never attempts to 
pass this imaginary barrier, which acts as a talisman, but instantly 
descends, and endeavours to conceal itself under the rocks. Having 
waited a few moments, till the charm has taken effect, the diver 
plunges downwards, and not unfrequently returns with four or five 
fish, weighing from two to six pounds each. As they seldom find 
more than the heads concealed, there is the less difficulty in bringing 
forth their rich prizes ; and when the harvest is good, the divers are 
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so dexterous, that they have a method of securing three or four fish 
under each arm, besides what they can take in their hands. My in- 
formant added, as a very curious fact, that only one accident had 
happened, within his remembrance, to those who pursued this appa- 
rently perilous mode of fishing; and it only arose fram the diver’s 


arm being entangled under some of the apertures of the rocks.” 
Part II. p. 42. 


_ Mr. Blaquiere disclaims all pretensions to a classical tour, but 
he frequently turns from his political path to contemplate the 
antiquities of Greece, and speaks with considerable feeling and 
taste of what he sees: but he is too easy in admitting the classical 
information of his friends, and we can hardly forgive his being so 
satisfied and pleased with the suggestion, that the village of Tri- 
sonia, on the north coast of the gulf of Lepanto, is the old 
Treesene, which so hospitably received the Athenian fugitives in 
the days of Xerxes. An unhappy conjecture which almost 
wants the supposition of the Athenian ships sailing over the 
Isthmus of Corinth to support it! But the most serious point 
on which we have to quarrel with Mr. Blaquiere, (and the only 
one,) is a passage in his preface, which makes us suspect that he, 
too, may have assisted in keeping us in our notorious ignorance of 
the res spots on the story of Greece, for fear of injuring the 
cause of the emancipation. A most inadequate reason for so 

ve a fault. ‘ Such have been,” he says, ‘‘ the motives for m 
not dwelling on those errors of judgment, and defects of national 
character, inseparable from every people, who are long exposed 
to a despotic system of government. ‘The course which has been 
adopted by so many others, cannot be too much deprecated ; for 
if the defects of a people are ever to be exposed, it is not surely 
when they are struggling for existence.” _p. vi. 

It is due to Lord Byron to say, that he was constantly decry- 
ing every attempt to keep the people of England in ignorance of 
a single falling off in Greece, and asserting and exercising his 
resolution of making his countrymen acquainted with the black 
and white parts of the picture; that they might fully know for 
whom, and for what they were risking their fortunes in loans, or 
exhausting it in subscriptions. If Greece stood alone, it might 
be invidious in .a foreigner to trumpet her defects; but when 
England has been made a party concerned, by the voluntary and 
benevolent embarkation of her capital in the contest, she has a 
right to as full, undisguised a picture of things, as if she were on 
the spot. Lord Byron’s earnest opposition to the system is evi- 
dence of its existence. It is also too clear, that the Greeks have 
had most exaggerated accounts of the English enthusiasm in their 
favour, and both parties have been thus kept i in studious ignorance 
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of their reciprocal feelings. When Lord Erskine’s letter to the 
Greeks had been read to the assembly at Messolunghi, Colonel 
Stanhope “ took the opportunity of mentioning to them, that 
what they had just heard was the unanimous sentiment of the 
people of England.”* Whereas, beautiful and eloquent as his 
lordship’s letter is, there are many passages to which the majo- 
rity of the people would not willingly subscribe. The mischief 
of this is, that while the Greeks are taught that the whole popula- 
tion of England is red-hot in the cause, they have some difficulty 
in accounting for the limited assistance they have received. Their 
admiration of us has consequently cooled, and is confined entirely 
to our money. ‘“ As to England,’ says Waddington, ‘* notwith- 
standing occasional compliments with which | am flattered, on 
the liberality of our institutions and sentiments, I cannot. per- 
ceive any great desire to court our protection, or any great pre- 
ference for our character. The only key to their affections is the 
loan. ‘They ask neither for our counsels, nor our hospitals, nor 
our officers, nor our Lancasterian schools.” p. 154. 

Mr. Sheridan’s translations are only valuable for the historical 
songs which compose the first part of the collection. They give a 
picturesque image of the life and exploits of the Klephts—a race 
of men, whose name is derived from the predatory warfare they 
have, in all ages, waged against their oppressors. From their 
mountain fastnesses, they have never ceased to plunder and 
massacre their persecutors ; and from this has been deduced a 
fanciful continuance of Greek independence, from the earliest 
times of the Ottoman invasion, of which the present insurrection 
is but a broad assertion. It is suggested, in short, that the pre- 
sent contest is not a rebellion, but the continuation of a defence : 
a far-fetched notion! for the Klephts were a small distinct class, 
chiefly inhabiting the mountains of Thessaly, and scarcely known 
on the scene of the present struggle. The argument is probably 
framed to meet the objection of the modern school of “ legiti- 
macy.”’ 

Kew of the poems contain any striking merit; but, amidst 
much common-place, there is a fine strange thought in “ The 
Tomb of the Klepht.” The dying warrior is giving directions to 
his children to build his tomb: we subjoin some lines of the 
original, and the translation. 


** Erect my tomb—but broad and high ! 
That when I hear the Moslem’s battle-cry, 


I may have space to raise my mould’ring corse. 


* Letters from Greece, in 1823 and 1824. By Col. L. Stanhope, p. 38. 
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And leave a window—let the swallows bring 
My earliest tidings of returning spring, 
And nightingales in May come nestling there and sing!” 
21, 
“ Kaperte xtBodpd pou Yndov va yevy, 
Na opOds va Kai va 
Kv’ azd 70 pepos 70 
Ta va ‘pxwvta, TY dvor~w va hepour, 
Kai 7’ andoma tov Many va pé 


There is something fanciful in the 17th song, p. 111. A Greek 
lady, whose father and husband have fallen in battle, lies sleep- 
ing. Her attendants, afraid to disturb her abruptly, to impart the 
fatal intelligence, awaken her with perfumes. 

We cannot forbear extracting a long note from Mr. Sheridan’s 
work. It contains the story of a mountain warrior, and Is a fair 
and full specimen of that singular race of men :— 


‘* Katzantoni was a native of Agrapha, and one of those wandering 
shepherds, who, in summer, drive their flocks to the highest summit 
of the various branches of Pindus, and in winter descend to the sea 
coast, or the plains. The greedy disposition of Ali Pacha pursued 
these poor and harmless tribes into their mountain wilds, confiscating 
their numerous flocks, invading their pastures, and heavily taxing 
their little pastoral wealth. Katzantoni and his brothers suffered 
peculiarly from these oppressions; but when he talked of turning 
Klepht, the brutal Turks and Albanians only ridiculed his gentle 
voice, his small stature, and his feeble appearance. In him, however, 
as in Zisca, the soul of a hero was lodged in a diminutive body. He 
sold his flocks; burnt his tents and cabins; assumed the dress and 
arms of a Klepht; and, though at first only joined by his brothers, 
soon collected an intrepid body of companions, with whom he esta- 
blished himself in the Thessalian part of the Agraphian mountains. 
Long did he defy the whole power of Ali Pacha; and, of all his ex- 
ploits, the death of Veli Guekas was the most famous.” 

‘“«'The proudest period in the life of Katzantoni was his appearance, 
in 1806, at Santa Maura, from whence the Russians, who then held 
the Ionian islands, were, as usual, endeavouring to seduce the Greeks 
into revolt; that they might, as usual, exculpate themselves in the 
eyes of the Porte, by subsequently deserting their victims. ‘They had 
summoned the attendance of those Klephtic captains, on whose co- 
operation they placed the greatest reliance ; and among these, Kat- 
zantoni was honourably conspicuous by the universal deference paid 
him, and by the contrast between his diminutive size, and the splen- 
dour of his dress, and noble haughtiness of his demeanour; but this 
gratification of vanity was dearly purchased, for he was attacked by 
the small-pox, the remains of which, not even the beloved breath of 
his native mountains, to which he returned on his convalescence, 
could dissipate. In 1807, this lingering disease became more op- 
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pressive, and he was confined, by sickness, in a monastery on Mount 
Pindus. Fearful of drawing down the vengeance of the Albanian 
Phalaris on his hosts, he removed, languid and feeble, to a cave in 
the neighbourhood, nursed only by his brother George, and supplied 
with daily provisions by an old woman. Either the woman or the 
monks betrayed him to Ali Pacha, who instantly despatched sixty Al- 
banians, with orders to bring Katzantoni and his brother, alive! 
George, on casually leaving the cavern, found the sixty barbarians 
blocking its mouth ; he returned, told his sick brother, placed him on 
his shoulders, grasped his sabre with his teeth, and his gun in his 
hand. Thus encumbered, he regained the mouth of the cavern, shot 
the foremost Albanian, and dashed off towards a neighbouring forest : 
the Albanians pursued; he laid down his living burthen upon the 
ground, and with his sabre killed a secona Albanian. Thus, flying 
and fighting alternately, he had already killed or wounded several ; 
when the others, furious with shame, rushed on in crowds, and at 
length secured the two brothers. They were carried to Yanina, and 
condemned to have their lower limbs crushed by blows from a mallet. 
The sentence was executed in the great square of Yanina, by a nephew 
of Veli Guekas, and before an immense crowd of Turks; who endea- 
voured, by taunts and curses, to aggravate the sufferings of the two 
victims. Katzantoni, enervated by a long sickness, shrieked when 
the mallet began to crush his knees; George only said, ‘ Katzantoni, 


will you ery like a woman ?’ and never uttered a groan while his limbs 
were pounded, from the hip to the heel.” 


The first of the “ Romantic Ballads” is wild and pretty. We 
give the greater part:— 
“* Over a bridge went a desolate bride, 
Singing so sweetly,—the arch opened wide, 
And the stream listen’d and stopped on its way, 
Until its spirit rose dripping with spray : 
* Sing no more, lady, so thrilling an air ; 
Sing something gayer, or sing no more there.’ 
* How can I sing in a livelier tone, 
Leaving my husband, and wand’ring alone ?’?” &c. p. 126. 
In p. 151, there is a Greek edition of ‘* Young Lochinvar.” It 
is tolerably well told, but far inferior to “* Lady Heron’s Song.” 
The “ domestic songs” are chiefly remarkable for two or three 
specimens of grossness, with far grosser notes by Mr. Sheridan. 
The most valuable part of the work ought to have been the 
preface. We say ought to have been, because it embraces a 
sketch of the affairs, and enters into the leading topics connected 
with the regeneration of Greece. But the enthusiasm which 
leads Mr. Sheridan to believe any thing of his heroes, has robbed 
his preface of the air of authenticity, and his arguments of the 
power of convincing. The following exploits look better in a 
romance than in a matter-of-fact essay. “ By daylight, they 
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could strike an egg, or even send a ball through a ring of nearly 
the same diameter, at a distance of two hundred paces. Niko- 
Tzaras could jump over seven horses standing abreast; and 
others could clear, at one leap, three “— filled with thorns, 
to the height of eight feet.” p. xxvi. We fearlessly appeal to 
any of our practical readers.—We will give a specimen of Mr. 
Sheridan’s arguments, from p. xliii. He combats the payment of 
tribute by the Greeks, as the price of their independence ; be- 
cause, he says, the Turks possess only Modon, Coron, Lepanto, 
and Patras, in the disputed country ; and the cession of these places 
is too unimportant a consideration. ‘* Modon and Coron,” he 
argues, “ are places exceedingly unimportant; situated on the 
opposite coasts of its south-western promontory, they are de- 
tached from the body of the Morea, and are neutralized, as 
means of hostility, by the vicinity of Navarino and Calamata. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that dilatory and helpless as 
the Greeks are in sieges, they would have long since taken them, 
had they thought the object worth the expense. Lepanto, a place 
of great consequence, is now on the point of being amicably ceded 
by the Albanians. Patras, too, is said to be on the point of 
yielding.” Alas! how unhappily have events disproved all this. 
Modon and Coron, instead of being neutralized by Navarino and 
Calamata, have been the gateways of their ruin; and the forces 
poured through them into Greece, have overrun and plundered 
half the Morea. Patras and Lepanto have continued, and still 
are, in the possession of the Turks. After all, Mr. Sheridan’s 
preface is clever and instructive ; and the songs are interesting, if 
they were nothing but specimens of the remaining genius of 
Greece. 

Of Mr. Parry’s book we would willingly say as little as possible, 
because we believe it will come into the hands of few of our rea- 
ders, and make a very short stay there : but as the work bears the 
name of a man who was for some time in close attendance on 
Lord Byron, an unwary inquirer may be betrayed into readin 
part of this work ; and we will therefore furnish him with a few 
reasons for saying his time and steering clear of Mr. Parry’s 
essay. In one single page of the preface (p. ix.) we have the 
author and Lord Byron tied in friendly sympathy in the following 
expressions: exertions and my exertions’”—“ justice to 
Lord Byron and to me”—* accusations injurious both to Lord By- 
ron and myself; and in two other phrases in the same page his 
lordship and Mr. Parry are placed in close apposition. From this 
display of intimacy with the self-exiled bard, the reader will 
hardly discover who Mr. Parry is. He was employed by the 
Greek committee to superintend a laboratory, and assist in the 
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formation of a brigade of artillery for the assistance of the Greeks: 
he received a command in Lord Byron’s brigade, and after his 
lordship’s death the Greek committee, dissatisfied with him and 
his accounts,* turned him to the right about; and his present 
work is an attack upon them and Colonel Stanhope. The title- 
page, and a few chapters in the beginning, are placed in the van 
to cover the attack. We have no wish to take up the cudgeis in 
their behalf, differing as we do, toto calo, from them in many 
points ; and, had Mr. Parry attacked them where they are really 
vulnerable, with candour, or even with logic, we should have left 
the combatants to themselves. But when a man publishes opi- 
nions on Greece, and abuses every body, and every thing in his 
neighbourhood, we expect that he should have some qualifica- 
tions to fit him for the first, and truth and consistency to bear 
him out in the last. Mr. Parry was originally a shipwright, 
speaks no tongue but English, (p. 113,) and the following extract 
will put the public in possession of his literary success in that 
language :— 

*** However high,’ said I, ‘ your lordship and others may come, you 
will never quite reach Billy,’ (Shakspeare.) ‘There you are quite 
right, old boy ; but do you never read any modern book?’ ‘Oh, yes; 
I have read some of your works; ‘‘ Don Juan” for example, and there 
is nothing in that which pleases people of my description so well, or 
of which I have heard so much, as the Shipwreck; that is something 
we mechanics and the working classes understand. Just before I left 
England, too, I read a book I liked very much; it was called ‘* Wat 
Tyler.” * That’s Southey’s,’ said his lordship.” p. 221. 

But there are a series of letters in his appendix which are en- 
titled “ illustrative letters,” (p. 345,) to which we refer any of our 
readers for illustration of the author’s style. These are gems in 
their way. More ludicrous grammatical errors we have never seen 
in a decent type. Really, no three lines together are gram- 
mar. Every second sentence is dislocated syntax ; and every 
third is a compound fracture. From these letters, and the ap- 
pearance of French quotations in the work, we suspect that 
some literary friend has compiled Mr. Parry’s book; but Mr. 
Parry is little indebted to the grammatical accuracy of a man who 
talks about “ setting down with Mr. Bentham’s clerks,” (p. 197,) 
“this three hundred and forty pounds,” (p. 66,) and “ unless 
the wages is previously paid,” (p. 313,) &c. 

Mr. Parry’s arrival in Greece is triumphant ; and when he gets 
into the artillery brigade, he exclaims, (p.31,) “ Lam quite sure, 
though I say it, that there was nobody else on the spot so well 


* Stanhope’s Letters, pp. 215—2: 
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acquainted with this branch of the service as I was, or who more 
deserved the appointment.” He finds Lord Byron restless, and 
surrounded with trifling friends, and pities him. “I felt a ve 

at respect for him, — with something like pity.” (p. 23. 
Excellent ! ! * He felt much relieved, by at last finding a practical 
man near him in whom he could confide.” ‘* In fact, his lordship 
was tired with the frivolity and unmeaningness of pretended wits, 
and would-be distinguished men, and was glad to meet with a 
plain, practical man.” pp. 25, 29. 

From Mr. Parry’s own book we will give our readers some speci- 
mens of inconsistency and contradiction, so grave and unaccount- 
able, that we confess our own confidence in the author has been 
much shaken. The highest testimony in his favour is that from 
Count Gamba’s narrative, adopted in Mr. Parry’s title-page :— 
‘“‘ Lord Byron awoke in half an hour. 1 wished to go to hirn, but 
I had not the heart. Mr. Parry went, and Byron knew him 
again, and squeezed his hand, and tried to express his last 
wishes.” (Count Gamba’s Narrative.) Yet, by a strange and 
impolitic inconsistency, he has laboured hard to disprove the 
authenticity of Count Gamba’s narrative, and says, that he (Count 
Gamba) was actually confined to his room in another part of 
the town, for two or three days, at the most critical part of Lord 
Byron’s illness. p. 

But how shall we reconcile the Sergi aman Im- 
mediately before Lord Byron’s death, Mr. was taken so ill 
as to be “scarcely sensible of what was passing around” him. 
(p. 135.) Lord Byron died in the evening of the 19th of April, 
and Mr. Parry’s illness continued so strong on him, that on the 
21st he left Messolunghi. Having thus been but little more than 
a day at Messolunghi after his Lordship’s death, his health de- 
cayed, and almost insensible to all around him, Mr. Parry apolo- 
gizes for his personal ignorance of what took place immediatel 
subsequent to Lord Byron’s death: “I can scarcely say that 1 
was a witness even of what occurred at Messolunghi, for | was 
confined to my chamber.” (p. 136.) For this reason, he gives, 
from Count Gamba’s narrative, and other sources, a detail of 
events after that period. Imagine, then, our surprise, when we 
find him, in p. 140, picturing himself in all the bustling reality of 
an executor, or auctioneer, with Count Gamba, and another, turn- 
ing over Lord Byron’s effects, taking inventories, and dilating com- 
placently on the poetic contents of the papers—on the very day 
after the unhappy event: and this too at a time when he was 
scarcely sensible of any thing around him, and confined to his 
chamber, and obliged to trust to others for an account of the 
guns which were fired in honour of his lordship. 
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But Mr. Parry was not only able, when confined to his cham- 
ber, and almost insensible, to transact the business of an executor, 
but has felt himself at liberty, as if he had really been present at 
every minute of Lord Byron’s illness, and witnessed every stage of 
his disease, to abuse every measure adopted by the physicians, and 
declare his “ conviction, that he might have been saved, had he 
had with him one sensible and influential friend.” (p.110.) This 
is a most unlucky passage. Colonel Stanhope and Mr. Trelawney 
were absent. Mr. Parry was in Messolunghi.—lIlt seems he was 
not “ a sensible or influential friend.” 

But if Mr. Parry has unreasonably vaunted his intimacy with 
Lord Byron, it is but justice to say he has as carefully proved the 
contrary in other pages of his work. As Lord Byron’s illness 
increased two new physicians were called in, (p. 140,) but had 
great difficulty in — his lordship. ‘ And I,” says Mr. Parry, 
‘‘who was comparatively a stranger to lord Byron, was obliged 
to enforce the physician’s recommendation.” (p. 126.) “Ido not 
know that it is possible to give a stronger proof of lord Byron’s 
want of confidence in his medical men.” (Ib.) The argument is 
this:—I am Lord Byron’s confidential friend: but he places no 
confidence in his new physicians ; because he even places more in 
me, who am a comparative stranger to him. 

So much for Mr. Parry: we recommend him to return in tran- 
quillity to his profession. He was never intended for an historian. 
He has endeavoured to assume the air of an injured partisan, but 
he has only caught the tone of a sour, grumbling workman, dis- 
satisfied with his wages. He that would print his letters should 
write grammar, and he that would attack every body about him 
should keep himself immaculate. 

We turn with pleasure to Mr. Waddington—every page of 
whose book bears the stamp of a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
man of the world. Attached to no party, he has passed through 
Greece gathering facts and opinions ; and his little work presents 
at once an outline of the present revolution, a faithful sketch 
of characters and things, and a dispassionate and _philoso- 
phical analysis of the interests of Greece and the method of ad- 
vancing them. In these days of anatomy, every one is ashamed 
of his heart;—no one dares give vent to his feelings without 
fencing them with a sneer, or qualifying them with a joke. Mr. 
Waddington’s talents have raised him above this ;—and he gives 
a manly and beautiful expression to his anticipations and regrets : 
he dares to weep over Greece, and confess his feelings. 

_ The Hetaria, a secret society framed in 1802, and remodelled 
in. 1814, for the advancement of the liberation of Greece, is sug- 
gested by Mr. Waddington as the main spring of the present 
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struggle. He has furnished aaninute account of its objects and 
ceremonies ; and we give our readers the sperening part of the 
initiatory oath—* an exquisite adjuration;” in Mr. Waddington’s 
words, ‘ Poetry has produced little to equal it; liberty, piety, 
and patriotism will never surpass it.” 


 Tedos rdvtwr, dpxionar cle "Eat, iepad xai Oda ratpis, 
els rods rohvxpoviovs Bacdvovs, dpxiConat ets ta mixpa Sdxpva Ta 
dudvas Ta Gov, els TA pov Sdxpva, 
spoyevaay nov, Ore Odos eis "Eoe; te ets To Xu 
eivac aitia Kai 6 oxoros Siadoylapwy pov, TO dvoud cov odyyos THY 
mpakewv pov, Kai Lov avtaporBy pov,” Intros 
duction, p. ¥Xix. 


Mr. Waddington begins at Constantinople, collecting from 
eye-witnesses, and contemporary journals, a narrative of the chief 
incidents in the war—and these little histories will give the reader 
a better notion of the nature of the contest, and the resources of 
the parties, than a more continuous and succinct detail. After 
the well-known massacre at Scio, the wretched remnants of the 
population were carried to Constantinople to be sold :— 


‘“‘ The continued sale of the Sciot captives led to the commission of 
daily brutalities. On June the 19th, an order came down to the 
slave-market for its cessation, and the circumstances which are be- 
lieved to have occasioned that order are extremely singular, and 
purely oriental. The island of Scio had been granted many years ago 
to one of the sultanas,* as an appropriation, from which she derived 
a fixed revenue, and title of interference in all matters relating to 
police and internal administration. The present patroness was Asma 
Sultana, sister of the sultan; and that amiable princess received about 
two hundred thousand piastres a year, besides casual presents from 
her flourishing little province ; when she was informed of its de- 
struction her indignation was natural and excessive, and it was directed 
of course against Valid, the Pacha who commanded the fort, and the 
Capudan Pacha, to whose misconduct she chiefly attributed her mis- 
fortune. It was in vain that that officer selected from his captives 
sixty young and beautiful maidens whom he presented to the service 
of her highness. She rejected the sacrifice with disdain, and continued 
her energetic remonstrances against the injustice and illegality of 
reducing Rajahs to slavery, and exposing them to sale in the public 
markets. he sultan at length yielded to her eloquence, or her 
importunity ; a license, the occasion of hourly brutalities, was sup- 
pressed, and we have the satisfaction of believing that this act of rare 


and unprecedented humanity may be attributed to the influence of a 
woman.” p. 19. 


* That is, a sister, cousin, or aunt of the reigning monarch, 
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Passing through Psara, ‘before its frightful fall,) Mr. Wadding- 
ton is struck at the contempt, even unreasonable, in which the 
Turks are invariably held by their late slaves. ‘* Your batteries 
are not too powerful,” he remarked to one of the authorities. 
‘Sono buone contr’ i Turchi.,”’ was the reply. ‘ What need,” 
said the Samians, in a dispute with the Psarians, “ what need have 
we of Hydriotes, or Psarians, or Spezziotes to assist us in our 
struggle against the Turkish empire ?” 

From Athens we have an account of the struggles and sufferings 
of that unhappy neighbourhood. Thebes, lying in the very door- 
way of Greece, has been completely destroyed, and Boeotia laid 
waste, 

During the Easter of 1821, the “ Resurrection of the Athe- 
nians”” was proclaimed by loud shouts of ‘ Xpéotos avéory,”’— 
“ Christ is risen from the dead,” the watchword of the insurgents ; 
the walls were scaled, the town occupied, and the Turks driven 
into the Acropolis. On the approach of Omer Brioni, Pacha of 
Yanina, the inhabitants of Athens once more, like their ancestors, 
took refuge in Salamis. A few of the old and children remained, 
and were of course butchered. From Athens began the ‘ Greek 
hunts,’ which were continued with unrelenting savageness, even 
after the departure of the Pacha had left the garrison with a 
diminution of numbers that might have taught them prudence. 
A party of shepherds broke in on one of these “ man hunts,” on 
the banks of the Cephissus, and slaughtered most of the party. 
The Athenians returned from Salamis, and recommenced the siege 


of the Acropolis. The night of the 24th was fixed for the 
assault :-— 


“The ladders were applied near the south-west of the extremity of 
the exterior wall; the Greeks mounted in silence and unobserved ; 
they advanced with speed and caution, and had already passed the 
tekay, or chapel of the dervishes, and were approaching the inner 
gate which leads immediately into the Acropolis, when they surprised 
a Turkish sentinel. They seized him, and made him the most solemn 
promises of life and recompense on condition of his silence ; but 
whether this brave man was diffident of Greek sincerity, or whether 
he preferred the death of a soldier and a mussulman to an act of 
cowardly and impious treachery, he made no other answer to their 
solicitations than a loud shout, which announced to his countrymen, 
that ‘the Giaours were approaching!’ He had no time to repeat 


this warning, for he was already hacked in pieces by the attaghans of 
the enemy; but the Turks were alarmed by the tumult thus excited, 
and roused themselves just in time to close the gate and save the 


citadel. On the other hand, the Greeks kept possession of the out- 
works thus obtained, which were chief 


the space containing the well.” p. 55. 


y of importance as they included 
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_ The siege was continued with singular want of skill, and was. 
terminated, as many still think, by the special interference of 
Providence :— 


“From the night in which the well was taken, to the 22d of the 
following June, the day of their capitulation, the garrison, amounting, 
in the first instance, to about sixteen hundred persons, with many 
horses and beasts of burden, had no other supply of water than that 
furnished by the cisterns of the citadel; and even this, in their certain 
expectation of the usual rains, they had consumed with little economy. 
In the mean time, the winter, and next, the spring was passing away, 
and not a shower had yet fallen. They watched every cloud, as it 
rose from the Egean sea, and came rolling towards them ; and as it 
appeared to be approaching, they spread out their bowls and their 
spunges, extended their shawls and their turbans, and the very veils 
of their women, that not one precious drop might be lost, while the 
names of Allah and the prophet were loudly and frequently invoked. 
Not one drop ever came to them. 'The clouds fell in abundant showers 
on the plains below, on the olives and the vineyards, on the neigh- 
bouring villages, and even once or twice on the very town of Athens ; 


but they were invariably broken by the Acropolis, as if they shunned 
the red flag which was floating there.” 


The Turks capitulated, and three days after the Acropolis was 
deluged with rain :*— 7 


‘“‘ The Turks, in number eleven hundred and forty, of every age and 
sex, were principally placed in a very large mansion belonging to 
government: those of the highest rank only were lodged in private 
houses, Forty or fifty among them had already died in consequence 
of their previous sufferings, and a great proportion of the rest were 
sick and wounded. All their arms had been surrendered, according 
to the capitulation. * * * Suddenly on Wednesday, the 10th 
of July, (a day to be noted for repentance and shame by this genera- 
tion, and for eternal mourning by their posterity,) a report was cir- 
culated with astonishing rapidity, that the Turkish army from Thessaly 
had passed Thermopyle, and was already at Thebes on its way to 
Athens. * * All the soldiers, followed by a part of the populace, 
instantly rushed to the quarters where the Turks were confined, 


burst open the doors, and commenced, without delay, the merciless 
massacre,”’—p. 67. 


Mr. Waddington has gone with candour into all the circum- 


* Mr. Blaquiere mentions an occurrence perhaps more singular than the above, 
and which the Greeks regarded as a more direct interposition of heaven. When 
the Turks besieged Anatolico, the inhabitants were reduced to the most extreme 
distress for want of water. When capitulation seemed inevitable, a shell from 
a ten-inch mortar fell upon the pavement of the church of St. Michael, and broke 
into a source of abundant and excellent water! Mr. Blaquiere says, he scrupu- 
lously ascertained the facts from eyewitnesses on the spot.—p. 44, 2d part, » 
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stances which prompted and may palliate this disgusting event. 
We have only room to refer our readers to the work itself. On 
the L5th of July, Dramali Pacha’s approach renewed the terrors 
of the Athenians; but he passed the guilty city and entered the 
Morea. ‘The result is well known. Baffled and harassed, he was 
retreating rapidly from Argos to Corinth, when his mountain 
enemies beset him in the pass of Dervenaki, and destroyed his 
whole army—above four thousand men, with the loss only of 
fifteen. 

Odysseus became governor of Athens: a man so notorious in 
every stage of this strange contest, so alternately cursed, worship- 
ped, trusted, and suspected, that we shall be pardoned in tran- 
scribing for the reader the history of his rise :— 


“ Andritzes, father of Odysseus, was a Thessalian, born near Ther- 
mopyle: but after this affair of Lambro, in which he was implicated, 
he resided generally at Yanina, though he died at Constantinople. 
The son happened to be born at Ithaca, and to that circumstance is 
indebted for his heroic name. * * He was removed at a very 
early age to Yanina, and received his education in the service of Ali 
Pacha, a school in which it was easy to become instructed in every 
imaginable vice. Distinguished by the gracefulness of his person, 
and his skill in manly exercises, he was first introduced to the notice 
of his master by his extreme agility. * * He challenged the finest 
horse of Ali Pacha to a trial of speed and wind; the race was to be 
performed on rising ground, and the man was to keep pace with the 
beast till the latter should fall down dead. In case of failure he was 
to forfeit his head to the indignation of his noble competitor. ‘The 
Pacha accepted the challenge for his horse, as well as the condition 
proposed by the challenger, the execution of which he prepared to 
exact with great fidelity. The animals ran in his presence,—the biped 
was triumphant, and became from that moment the distinguished 
favourite of his master. His talents and address enabled him to main- 
tain a situation to which they certainly had not assisted in raising him ; 
and he rendered some important services, which Ali rewarded b 
presenting him with a bride from his own harem. * * And the 


son of Andritzes became generally known and envied throughout the 
mountains of Roumelia.”—p. 78. 


This man has been at the head of the military party in Greece, 
who have enriched themselves by the common plunder, to an 
extent which is wretchedly contrasted with the public poverty of 
the government. The head of the civil party was prince Mavro- 
cordato, the poorest, the honestest, and the most enlightened man 
who has held authority in Greece. Nothing but his character, 
his talents, and the consequent admiration of his country, have 
upheld him against the boisterous hostility of the Capitani, It 
Was to this man that Colonel Stanhope, in his misguided zeal, 
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addressed at his departure from Greece the most sarcastic and 
irritating letter that his talents enabled him to compose.* In 
proof that we have not overrated Prince Mavrocordato’s charac- 
ter, we appeal to every part he has taken in Greece hitherto ; to 
Lord Byron’s opinion, to Mr. Blaquiere, to Colonel Stanhope’s 
letters themselves. Mr. Waddington says, “* Every one speaks 
well of him, and there are some who profess to consider him 
‘ the only hope of Greece.’ Of the organization and consolida- 
tion of Greece, it is, I fear, but too true, that our hopes do mainly 
repose in him.” (p. 113.) “ Price Mavrocordato is still preserved 
to the hopes and vows of his country, and to the friendship of 
every friend of honest and freedom.” —p. 170. 
Unhappily, Colonel Stanhope went on a mission to Odysseus :— 


“* Odysseus, to gain any end, will profess any principles; and as 
the colonel was believed to be the dispenser of the good things col- 
lected at Messolunghi, and to possess influence in the future distribu- 
tion of the loan, he was obviously a person to be gained. Behold 
then, the robber Odysseus, the descendant from a race of robbers, the 
favourite pupil of Ali Pacha, the soldier, whose only law through life 
had been his sword—suddenly transformed into a benevolent, liberal, 
philanthropic republican !”—p. 82. 

Colonel Stanhope became his dupe, and a letter was afterwards 
intercepted, of Sophianopulo, an unprincipled, intriguing accom- 

lice, boasting of the success. Will it be believed that Colonel 

tanhope’s hostility allowed him to descend to grudge Mavrocor- 
dato the title of prince, which custom and arate te prefixed 
to his name, and endeavour to strip him of the harmless continua- 
tion of a remnant of Turkish etiquette ?> Giving Colonel Stan- 
hope all credit for zeal and enthusiasm, we cannot forgive the 
Greek committee for complimenting him on his powers of con- 
ciliation—when he became the tool of one party, and (right or 
wrong) had done all in his limited power to exasperate the other. 
We will make some remarks on the points in dispute, not to 
illustrate the quarrel, to which we bid a hearty farewell,t but to 
exhibit the state of opinions in the country. Prince Mavrocor- 
dato was inclined to watch the lately established newspapers, and 
Lord Byron joined in the opinion. ‘“ I hope,” says he, “ that the 
press will succeed better there (Athens) than it has here, (Messo- 
lunghi.) ‘The Greek newspaper has done great mischief, both in 


* Colonel Stanhope’s note, and Prince Mavrocordato’s fine letter to Mr. Blaquiere 


on the subject, are worth referring to. They are in“ Blaquicre,” p, 77, part 2d. 
Colonel Stanhope’s Letters, pp. 223-335. 
+ Parry.—p. 304. 


+ We may, en passant, remind the reader, that Odysseus, after Colonel Stan- 
hope’s departure, joined the Turks ! Mavrocordato’s nawe is still untainted, 
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the Morea and in the islands.’ (Stanhope’s Greece, p- 126.) 
Mavrocordato was suspected to be in favour of a foreign king. 
These were the two points on which Colonel Stanhope’s anger 
was founded. Yet all parties seem to unite in the latter opinion. 
“It is quite certain,” says Mr. Waddington, “ that the great 
majority of the nation is at this moment in favour of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. But whom are they to select for their, mo- 
narch? No Greek can ever be generally popular in Greece. 
* * * The sceptre then seems destined to the hand of no 
native. * * * They therefore rest their only hope of or- 
ganization and repose in the vigour and impartiality of a foreign 
king.” (W. p. 162.) Bevone, tive proposed potentates, are Gus- 
tavus of Austria, Jerome Buonaparte, Bernadotte, and Prince 
Leopold. Colonel Stanhope has suggested the Duke of Sussex. 
We leave the decision to our readers. 

The place of Odysseus, after his desertion of the cause, has 
been assumed by his disciple Gourra; and as this has rendered 


him one of the most important men now in Greece, it may be as 
well to know something of him :— 


‘* A Turkish officer of some consequence, residing at Athens, had 
incurred the enmity of Ali Pacha, who consulted Odysseus as to the 
means of procuring his destruction; the latter selected Gourra, one of 
the most daring and hardiest of his soldiers, to be the instrument of 
assassination. ‘To avoid suspicion, Gourra was first despatched to 
Patras, where he had not long waited when an opportunity presented 
itself of travelling to Athens in the company of a merchant, unknown 
and unquestioned. He speedily became acquainted with the person 
of his victim, but the. number and assiduity of the guards rendered it 
difficult to execute his commission with impunity. At last, one dark 
evening, the Turk returned to his house slightly attended, and entered 
his gate the last of the party; and Gourra availed himself with 
courage of the opportunity. He was not so fortunate in escaping 
suspicion as in accomplishing murder ; he was presently seized and 
examined, and the discovery that one of his pistols had been recently 
discharged was sufficient for his condemnation. His liberation was, 
however, subsequently obtained, by the interference of Ali Pacha, and 
he returned to his master with pride and honour, a distinguished and 
successful assassin.’’—W. p. 83. 

Of the celebrated Colocotroni, it may only be necessary to say; 
that he has been successively a Klepht, a butcher, and a Capitan, 
and in these trades he has amassed great wealth—he has coined 


his country’s heart, and dropped her blood for drachmas—and is, 
or was, the richest man in Greece, and the greatest rascal. 


Mr. Waddington selects Napoli di Romania as the probable 
capital when Greece shall be free :— 


* Its vicinity to the luxuriant plain of Argos, on the one side, and 
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to the commercial islands of the Archipelago, on the other, its un- 
assailable strength, and the security of its port, mark it out distinctly 
for the capital of a mercantile country; and such must Greece be, if 
it intends to be any thing. * * The city, as having been ex- 
clusively inhabited by Turks, is by far the best built in Greece; the 
greater part of it has escaped the injuries of war, and the fortifications 
appear not to have sustained any damage. * * While philanthro- 
pic foreigners are establishing, (or threatening to establish,) schools, 
presses, and laboratories, in every corner of the country, this lively 
and unscholastic people has already erected, for its own civilization, 
an excellent café and billiards. I should be sorry to appear paradoxi- 
cal: but I am not at all certain, that the path which the Greeks have 
chosen for themselves is not surer and shorter than that by which 
their foreign friends would conduct them.”—p. 130. 


It may indeed be asked, what great benefit have the Greek 
committee conferred on Greece ?* We question not their zeal, 
but their philosophy. The laboratory was a failure, the schools, 

resses, and Utilitarian societies, have done nothing to keep the 
Turks out—the money was a bone of contention—all parties 
quarrelled over it, the debt remains, and Greek scrip is at 16 
discount, Pecuniary assistance should be great enough to sweep 
every thing before it, or it should be nothing at all. Its obvious 
effects are to paralyze the efforts of individual patriotism in 
Greece. No one will sacrifice his private fortune, when foreign 
money-lenders are to go hand-in-hand with him: no one knows 
the extent to which the loan will aid his country’s difficulties, 
nor consequently the need there may be of his scanty assistance ; 
the result is, that each man is content to hoard his own wealth 
as long as the state has such good friends to help her. Just as in 
this country, whenever government has come forward to assist any 
charitable institution, individual contribution has immediately 
ceased. 

If Greece be once set free, it will be, pro tanto, an enlarge- 
ment of the market for English commerce. But this result must 
never be sought by our direct interference. The great continen- 
tal powers will never tamely watch the possibility of Greece com- 
ing under the profection—in other words becoming the append- 
age—of this country. The possession of Greece would lead to 
the seizure of the Dardanelles, on the first dispute with Turkey : 
and a government in possession of the British islands, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Greece, and the Dardanelles, would so effectually surround 
Europe, and have such numerous methods of resenting a quarrel, 
and destroying the whole commerce of the continent, that no step 


* «<< T have often perceived,” says Mr. Waddington, “‘ that the people most dis- 
posed to ridicule and despise practical Phil-hellenism, are the very Greeks for 
whose benefit (fruitlessly, I allow) it has been exerted.” Note p, 117, 
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will be permitted towards its establishment. However pure the 
intention of England might be, the possible consequences of its 
direct interference in the affairs of Greece, will unite the continent 
against her. And the object of her interference, however valu- 
able, is not such as to warrant a great risk. 

By what means, then, is the independence of Greece to be 
effected? By the protection of Russia? this has been the bug- 
bear of politicians from the days of Catharine to the present. 
Greece once in the hands of Russia—Constantinople will follow. 
What then? the march of history has been teaching us in vain, if 
we fancy that St. Petersburgh and Constantinople will continue in 
one hand. Contrasted in climate, manners, morals, tastes, and 
wants, both would be commercial cities, with commercial inter- 
ests diametrically opposed. The same war which might be un- 
important or advantageous to one, would probe the other to the 
quick. Each the head of a viceroyalty, a pachalik, an arch- 
duchy, or any other titular government, call it what you will, St. 
Petersburgh and Constantinople must still remain capitals—and 
like two great weighis, would break the slender balance that 
connects them, and fall asunder. History affords not even the 
resemblance of such a permanent connection—and a thousand 
instances of unsuccessful attempts. If Constantinople were unable 
to remain in the same hands with Rome, it is ten times more 
impossible for her to be united to St. Petersburgh. 

3ut as long as this terror of Russian omnipotence remains, 
Greece must be secured by other means. It must be either by 
general mediation, or her own unassisted efforts. 

Greece has several singular advantages in this struggle, which 
have not been generally remarked. A great branch of the reve- 
nue of Turkey arose from the capitation tax, or literally, the an- 
nual ransom which was paid by its Christian subjects for the pri- 
vilege of wearing their heads a year longer. So ample a source 
of wealth was this, that it has more than once been the only ar- 
gument which has prevented a general massacre of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey.* The mere contest itself cuts off this supply. 
Besides this, it need hardly be repeated, the Turkish navy was 
almost exclusively navigated by Greeks; so that the Porte is de- 
prived of two powerful weapons at the very moment she wants — 
them most. And she is not only deprived of them, but they re- 
main in the hands of her enemies. Heer loss is quadruple; what 
she loses they gain. The last-mentioned fact is the obvious rea- 
son why the Greeks with such inferior numbers have generally 
baffled the Turks at sea. At land, the main force of the Otto- 


Pate was used, if we recollect rightly, by the famous Gazi Hassan. ZEton’s 
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man army has always consisted in her admirable cavalry. The 
nature of Greece prevents the operation of gar 

What then is the probability that Greece will be-able single- 
handed to fight out her own independence? The greater part 
of the present campaign has unhappily witnessed only the ad- 
vance of the Pacha of Egypt’s forces in the Morea, But at the 
period at which we now write, reports have reached us—too nu- 
merous, and from too many quarters, and too accordant, to be 
false—of a happy reaction. Colocotroni has been released from 
the control to which his equivocal conduct had subjected him— 
and however unprincipled it be, it is hoped that his interest alone 
will persuade him to use the talents and influence which he cer- 
tainly possesses, to save his unhappy country and his own reputa- 
tion. The Greeks are still strong at sea. Their vessels are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the narrow seas they have to fight in. They 
are brigs, carrying from eight to twenty guns. The greatest mus- 
ter was in the first year of the revolt, consisting of one hundred 
and sixteen sail—all private property, The commerce of the 
islands has of course been crippled. Their vessels have been 
turned into ships of war—but in other respects insurrection has 
been found hardly more expensive than A The islands 
of Hydra contributed annually in the way of taxes, presents, and 
extortions 20,000 dollars to her late masters; since the revolt, a 
year’s expenditure in “the cause” has amounted to 30,000 
dollars, 

However the regeneration of Greece be effected, by force or 
mediation—and the last seems now most probable—the great 
question mooted over Europe, is the form and nature of her fu- 
ture government. Those who have called loudest for a republic, 
forget that Greece stands in a situation in which no country in 
the world has ever stood. The precedents of antiquity, and mo- 
dern examples, are inapplicable to her. More circumscribed in 
extent than her neighbours, she has on one side a range of for- 
midable powers, in all the strength of military science and modern 
civilization, each of whom would willingly swallow her in ostensi- 
ble protection ; and on the other side her ancient tyrant, in un- 
progressive siupidity, ready to snatch, not the first cause of dis- 
pute, but the first opportunity of weakness, to reclaim his slaves, 
and—once reclaimed—to render them for ever incapable of fu- 
ture revolt. A sketch of the effects to which different forms of 
government are peculiarly adapted, will make it plain immedi- 
ately, what the = a of Greece should be. 

When a nation is bent on foreign conquest—when she wishes 
to diverge from her centre, her powers must be intrusted to the 
hands of many, she must have a restless emulation among her 
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citizens—a commonwealth. If she turns her attention inwards, 
content with her integrity, and willing to improve and ensure it, 
her forces will concentrate, and, under whatever name, she must 
have a monarchy in effect. Rome under kings must have stood 
still. “Il devoit arriver de deux choses l'une; ou que Rome 
changeroit son gouvernement, ou qu’elle resteroit une petite et 
pauvre monarchie.” (Montesq. Gr. des Rom. ch. i.) Her republi- 
can powers spread over the earth. When nothing was left to con- 
quer, her powers were again concentrated under the emperors ; 
when the progress of man again gave her enemies from the north 
and the east, her forces were again divided, and when Constantine 
united the powers of the six emperors in himself and strove against 
nature, the empire fell asunder and was dismembered. His- 
tory is full of similar examples. Alexander’s conquest was but a 
rocket thrown from west to east, which burst into a hundred 
pieces when the first impelling force was spent. For an exten- 
sion of territory a republic is best adapted. For a settled and 
established state, a monarchy. No one will pretend that the 
object of Greece is the former. 

After all, where are the boasted liberties of a republic, which a 
monarchy has not? are not rights as sharply defined, and is not 
property as accurately preserved in the latter? Ask those who 
throw up their arms and shout out for a republic in Greece, what 
more they want than a monarchy contains? Nothing but the 
name—the name! Prince Mavrocordato was content to have a 
constitution in substance, “ et M. le Colonel (Stanhope) ne parait 
courir qu’aprés son ombre.”” Mr. Waddington is far above these 
verbal babbles. “If,” says he, “I could ensure for them the 
reality of independence, | would not dispute very obstinately 
about the name: the thing once obtained, the name follows as a 
matter of course.” (p. 158.) It was well enough for Rome to per- 
petuate her sacred horror of Aings, and permit her emperors to 
establish a despotism, when the whole population would have 
risen had they added the cursed three letters to their title ; but in 
these days, when the nature of government is so well understood, 
it is ignorance or prejudice to suppose that monarchy, one whit 
more than a republic, is literally the pxcvov dpx). 

A federative republic has been suggested for Greece. There is 
far too much clannishness already. At Hydra, Mr. Waddington 
says there “is a feeling purely Hydriote, and it operates nearly 
equally against all the world ; and, in fact, if there be any people 
whom the Hydriotes hate as a people, it is their brother Albani- 
ans and neighbours, the Spezziotes and Crenidiotes.” (p. 104.) In 
Greece—*in this singular land, every man’s country is his own 
city, or his own mountain, or his own rock ; and to these his mere 
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patriotism, as separated from his interest, is almost entirely con- 
fined ; and he appears even to detest every thing beyond them. 
Islanders abuse Moraites, and Moraites calumniate islanders, 
while many districts in the Morea, and many isles in the Egean, 
have their subdivisions of animosity.” (p. 110.) No well-wisher to 
Greece can wish that feeling to remain. It is the very poison of 
confidence, and therefore of commerce. A federative republic is 
the very form to foster and exasperate the distemper. Greece must 
look to commerce as her prop. She must look to be the connect- 
ing link in trade, as she is in situation, between Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; and whatever interferes with this, interferes with her 
real interest. | 


Arr. I1.—TZhe Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. Now first collected, with occasional Notes, by 
William Upcott. 4to. London, 1825. 


FEw, if any similar publications of our own days, more strongly 
attracted public attention on their first appearance, or are likely 
to retain a more permanent station in our National Literature, 
than the Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn. In this 
work we were introduced to the private hours and the domestic 
intercourse of a name which had been long valued and highly 
honoured, and the honour and the value of which seicreiaied in 
proportion as the familiarity of our acquaintance was permitted 
to become closer. In duty to his God, in loyalty to his Sove- 
reign, in love to his Country, in benevolence to all Mankind, there 
are few on record who can pretend to rival this amiable and high- 
minded English gentleman ; and richly and variously as his intel- 
lect was cultivated, large as were his acquirements, discursive as 
were his powers, not even the splendour of these has contributed 
so much to his reputation, as the goodly ends to which they 
were applied. What evil he a restrain, or what useful 
purpose he might effect, appear to have been the first questions 
which he asked himself on sitting down to composition ; and be 
his vein, “ grave or gay,” “lively or severe,” the promotion of 
good is the ultimate goal to which his steps are always directed. 
Neither for this purpose was it only on subjects which of them- 
selves confer dignity on him who essays to treat them that Eve- 
lyn’s pen was employed. We meet him, it is true, as the champion 
of the Religion upon which Fanaticism had trampled, and of the 
Governmentwhich Treason had uprooted. We find him improving the 
Agriculture, and providing for the future Naval greatness by which 
his Country, in our own times, has become arbitress of the des- 
tinies of the World. Nor less is he to be regarded as civilizing his 
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contemporaries in their taste for the finerArts. In Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Engraving, and Architecture, he was himself equally com 

tent and willing to give instruction to the practical artist. But 
besides these higher objects, slight as some may deem the 


apépya to which he dedicated his subsecival hours, even these. 


are marked by his pervading spirit of benevolence. The citizen 
could not hesitate to express lively gratitude to the writer who 
sought how to relieve him from the dingy and unwholesome atmo- 
sphere, which he was condemned to inhale; and the peaceful lover 
of the country garden would gladly listen to those precepts which 
taught him how to add another herb to his salad, or to shelter 
an additional shrub in his conservatory. 

The Editor of the volume before us has brought into one body 
the numerous minor brochures (as they would now be called) of 
this kind, which Evelyn from time to time threw to the world ; and 
which, while dispersed, were of rare occurrence, and known, for 
the most part, only to bibliomaniacs. Our task is little more than 
to inform our readers of the chief contents of this collection, and 
occasionally to let the originals tell in their own language how 
worthy they are of complete perusal. 

It was not till his twenty-ninth year that Evelyn appeared _be- 
fore the public as an author, and his coup d’essai was prompted 
by a noble daring which sufficiently declared the unshaken firm- 
ness both of his political principles and of his courage. A few days 
only before the murder of the unhappy Charles, at a time when 
men’s hearts were failing them for fear of the tyranny with which 
they were beset, and even the boldest shrank from an open avowal 
of monarchical feeling, he published a translation of an Essay by 
De la Mothe Vayer, On Liberty and Servitude ; the scope and ob- 
ject of which, as it is explained in the following paragraph, must 
have been sufficiently offensive to the Regicides; and indeed is 
proved to have been so, by a MS. note in his own copy, “ I was 
like to be call’d in question by the rebells for this booke, being 
published a few days before his majesty’s decollation.” 

“TO HIM THAT READES. 

“This free subject, coming abroad in these licentious times, may 
happily cause the world to mistake both the Author and the Trans- 
lator, neither of whom by Liserty do understand that impious impos- 
toria pila, so frequently of late exhibited and held forth to the people, 
whilst (in the meane time) indeed, it is thrown into the hands of a 
few private persons. By Freepome is here intended that which the 
Philosopher teacheth us: Nudli rei servire, nulli necessitati, nullis ca- 
sibus, fortunam in equum deducere, &c. not that Platonique chimera 
of a State, no where existant save in Urorta. 

“* Verily, there is no such thing in rerum naturd as we pretend unto ; 
seeing, that whilst we beare about us these spoiles of mortality, and 
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are subject to our passions, there can be no absolute perfection acquired 
in this life: and of this truth we have now had the experience of more 
than five thousand yeeres, during all which tract to this present spec 
of time, never was there either heard or read of a more equal and ex- 
cellent form of government than that under w™ we ourselves have 
lived, during the reign of our most gratious Soveraignes Halcion daies ; 
the sole contemplation of which makes me sometimes with the sweet 
{talian to sing, die 
—— “ Memoria sola tu 

Con rammentarm’ il fr 

Spesso, spesso vien a rapirmi, ore 

E qualch’ istant?’ ancor, ringwuanwmi. 

Of which the memory 

No sooner strikes my braine, 

But ah! transported, I 

Methinkes wax young againe. | | 

“If therefore we were once the most happy of subjects, why do we 
thus attempt to render our selves the most miserable of slaves? God 
is one, and better it is to obey one than many.* Neque enim Libertas 
tutior ulla est, quam Domtno servire bono,t that is, (Charles.)”—p. 5. 

Vayer was a voluminous writer much in vogue at this time. He 
is for the most part grave and sententious, always sensible, and, oc- 
casionally, somewhat caustic. We do not know that any particular 
value attaches to the tract now in question, which Evelyn, probably, 
selected less from its intrinsic merit than from its fitness for the 
season at which he printed it; and from the opportunity which it 
afforded him of conveying his own sentiments with that slight de- 
gree of shelter which was afforded by the name of another. Bayle, 
who never spares La Mothe when he finds a loophole open for his 
attack, has pointed out the singular misrepresentation of the 
well known story of Stratonica and Combabus, with which this 
little Essay is disfigured. Indeed from the frequent similar errors 
into which La Mothe has fallen, it is more than probable that, 
like the generality of his countrymen, he invented for himself, or 
took much on the authority of others, whenever he had to draw 
from a Grecian fountain. ; 

The state of France as it stood in the ninth year of this pre- 
sent monarch, Louis X1V., appeared three years afterwards, and 
it is an able and acute summary of the observations which Evelyn 
had made during a visit to that Kingdom. The remarks on the 
utility of foreign travel contained in the preliminary letter to a 
friend, may be consulted with advantage in our own days, by 
many among those countless shoals who think wisdom and polite- 
ness are the product of every land, but that one to which Provi- 
dence has assigned their own birth ; and who believe that they are 
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certain of obtaining these valuable commodities abroad, whatever 
may be the lack of preparation under which they set out from 
home:—“ for it is not every man,” says Evelyn, “ that crosses the 
seas, hath been of an academy, learned a corranto, and speaks the 
languages, whom I esteem a traveller, of which piece most of our 
English are in these countries at present.” 

he profane mummery of the Ampulla, which -has been re- 
cently exhibited at Rheims, had it seems fallen into discredit even 
at the time in which Evelyn wrote; and we cannot but think 
that it would have been consistent with the good sense of the 
restored dynasty to have allowed it to slumber, with many other 
follies which the Revolution swept away in its destructive, rin, oi 
in some instances, purifying, torrent. “Touching that other 

nd of their Sainte Ampoule, which in the time of Clovis, first 

hristian king of France, was (as they give out) brought by an 
angel from heaven, and reserved at Rhemes for the royal chrisne, 
we will give it leave to pass as a vulgar (yet not unpolitick) errour 
or impertinent tradition.” It would be difficult to state in what 
respect it continues to be “ not unpolitick,” at present, when the 
lapse of one hundred and seventy years has unveiled its ‘ errours” 
and “ impertinence,”’ to the eyes even of the lowliest hind who 
gazes on the juggling trick with a contemptuous grin. 

The character of the existing Royal Family of France, the func- 
tions of the chief officers of the Court, the revenue, the naval and 
military resources, the foreign poly, and the domestic manners, 
are all slightly but clearly touched. They present an interesting 
outline, the truth of which is internally evident from the boldness 
and distinctness with which it is sketched, and the impartiality of 
which in its distribution of praise and blame Shdievee Mend and 
English customs are compared together, has not often been 
equalled, Thus, notwithstanding the pomp and variety of office 
by which the Grand Monarque was nominally surrounded, Eve- 
lyn holds that his cortége is far inferior to that of the King of Eng- 
land, ‘the splendour. hospitality, order, and decent magnificence 
of whose service and attendance in this kind, I am confident no 
Court in Europe hath ever approached or parallelled.”” The no- 
bility of France considered as soldiers, he esteems to be the best 
disciplined and most adroit cavalry of Europe; as citizens, much 
given to ‘laudable magnificencies,” and, though some of them 
are polite scholars, yet for the most part, accounting a studi- 
ous and contemplative life “below their spirits.” Of the ple- 
beians, he says, they are ‘of a far more vile and naturally slavish 
genius, than they really are in any part of Christendom besides ; 
which meannesse of spirit I easily conjecture to have been lo 
since contracted from the over severity and liberty of their supe- 
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riors ; their incomparable poverty and excessive oppression’’— 
again—*“ truly | esteem them for the most miserable objects that 
one may likely behold upon the. face of the earth ; especially 
those which live towards the frontiers, so immeasurably exhausted 
by taxations, gabels, impositions, spoyls, and contributions, unto 
which they are generally obnoxious.” The men of learni 
‘prove as polite scholars, and as trim wits as any Italian of them 
all,” nevertheless many of them from their presumption and pedan- 
try are “‘ most egregious talkers and intollerably pragmaticall.” 
Learning is too much levelled by “their intemperate transla- 
tions,” for almost all the ancient poets have been turned into 
se. Amongst the Faculties of Paris are some ‘ good dextrous 
divines,”’ but their school exercises are ‘ dull perfunctory things” 
when compared with our own. . ‘Generally the chirurgeons are 
pretenders to physick, and the physician as Great a friend to the 
emperick.” ‘The mechanics are “ universally excellent, inven- 
tive, and happy.” —Of the ladies—but we must not deprive the 
gallantry of the following passage of a single spice of its sea- 
soning :-— 7 
- “The French Children are the fairest letter that Nature, I think, 
can shew through all the humane alphabet ; but though they be Angels 
in the cradle, yet are they more like Divels in the saddle: age gene- 
rally shewing, that what she so soon bestows, she takes as fast away ; 
for the French (after twenty) presently strike forty in their faces, and 
especially amongst their women, who are then extremely decayed, 
when ours, if not beautifull, are yet very tolerable at those years ; which 
whether it proceeds from the siccity of the air, drinking water, ill 
diet, or other accident, I dare not easily determine; and yet am the 
rather inclined to think, something of that nature it must needs be, 
when we finde the women of quality for the most part as exquisite 
beauties as any the whole world produces, without disparaging our 


ladies at home, whom I would be unwilling this paragraph should in 
the least degree offend.”’—p. 90. . 


The youthful gentry are “ more open and free” even than the 
Italians in their “ indifferency of beleeving and living :’— | 

** Albeit yet not in all points so enormous as the depraved youth of 
England, whose prodigious disbaucheries and late unheard of extra- 
vagancies, far surpasse the madnesse of all other civilized nations what- 
soever. Gaming also they frequent, but are in no one vice so ‘aban- 
doned, as to the exhausting their estates, especially in point of drink 
and tobacco ; which, though it have of late got some footing upon the 
more vile sort, and infected some northern parts of the kingdom ; yet 
fewer persons of quality use either in excesse: but what they do not 
in drink, they pay in bread, and are strange devourers of corn ;, they 
adore a good pottage (whatever the rest of the repast be) as the Egyp- 
tians did garlick ; nor will a true Monsieur be brought at any rate to 
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taste a glass of wine, sans premier manger ; which although they neis 
ther do so much, nor sit so long at it, yet they use to eeaee: were 
often, the most temperate of them.” 

“They are exceedingly courteous, and have generally their tongues 
well hung; which promptitude of theirs, as it becomes them well in 
encounter, so they are for the most part of joviall conversation, and 
far from that constrained addresse which is satuall to our sullen na- 
tion, who never, think ourselves acquainted, till we treat one another 
with Jack and Tom; familiarities w ich, as we finde no where else in 
they commonly terminate in vaine and rude 

we are nated with the Epistle dédicatory to his 
translation of The hk Gardener, \ a votume which, 
mich tothe delight of the Anti-Browns and Anti-Reptons of 
the day, treated of parterrs, grotts, fountains, walks, perspectives, 
rocks, aviaries, ‘vivaries, apiaries, pots, conservatories, piscinas, 
groves, cryptas, cabinets, ecchos, statues, and other ornaments of 
a vigna, flowers and evergreens, palisades, and contr 

No reader of the Memoirs of Lvelyn can have forgotten the 
deep interest with which he must have dwelt upon: the ae 
therein given (1. 299.) of the death of his most extraordinary 

romising child. In order to ‘divert the melancholy which this 

itter loss occasioned, he employed himself in‘ transtating from 
the Greek, TheGolden Book of St; John Chrysostom an Epistle 
the Education of Children, 1659, and prefixed to i¢ ‘an 
Deilicatory to my most incom rable Brothers, George and Rich- 
ard Evelyn of Wooton an Woodcot in, Surrey, HGR We 
cannot call to mind any composition in. any language, more deeply 
imbued than this is, with tenderness and affection, more patheti- 
cally laying bare the sorrows of a wounded spirit, and:yet at the 
same time exhibiting so composed a ation, so. pious a 

surrender of self-will to the wisdom which has been pleased: to 
inflict the heavy blow by which the writer was well over~ 
whelmed. On the vaunted proemium to the Sixth Book de 
Institutione Oratorid, Quincthind doubtless lavished alt the pow- 
ers of his Art, and the effect has been, for the most part, that the 
ear is tickled, while the heart remains untouched. We say, for 
the most part, since there are passages in this address in which 
the father breaks forth in spite of the rhetorician, and..we are 
carried. on with him by the flood of his grief. Non sum ambitio- 
sus in malis, nec augere lacrymarum causas volo, utinam- 
que esset ratio minuendi, Sed dissimulare qut possum, quid 
wh gratia in vultu, quid jucunditatis in sermone, 


igniculos, quam prestantiam placide, et (quod Ba reer posse 
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credi tantum) alte mentis ostenderet? qualis amorem quicin- 
que alienus infans mereretur. Illud vero insidiantis, quo’ me 
validius cruciaret fortune fuit, ut tlle mihi blandissimus, me 
' suis nutricibus, me avie educantt, me omnibus, qui solicitare 

solent illas etates, anteferret. . Who can doubt on reading this 
extract that the marks of fondness exhibited by the child were 
called out by the. exuberant: affection of the parent? and it, is 
this impression which is conveyed throughout by Evelyn; who 
dwells so much more upon his lost treasure than upon: himself. 
Our citation must be long ; but noone will regret its length — 
“TT cannot, with St. Augustine*, say of my son, as he of his, Anno- 
rum erat fere quindecim, ingenio praeveniebat multos graves & docvtos 
viros. But this I can truly affirm; he was little above five years old, 
and he did excel many that I have known of fifteene: Tam brevi spa- 
tio tempora multa compleverat. He was taught to pray as soon as he 
could speak, and he was taught to read as soon as he could: pray. ‘At 
three years old he read any character or letter whatsoever used in our 
printed books, and, within a littlé time after, any tolerable writing 
hand, and had gotten (by heart) ‘before he was five years of age‘seven 
or eight hundred Latine and Greek words, ‘as I have since calculated 
out of his ’Ovopacrxdy, together with their genders and declensions. I 
entered him then upon the verbs, which in four months ‘time he did 
perfectly conjugate, together with most of the irregulars excepted ‘in 
our grammar. ‘These he conquered with incredible delight, and’ intel- 
ligence of their use. But it is more strange to consider, that when 
from them I thought to set him to the nouns, he had in that interim 
(by himself) learned both the declensions and their examples, their 
exceptions, adjectives, comparisons, pronouns, without any kn 
or precept of mine, insomuch as I stood atnazed ‘at his sedulity and 
memory. ° ‘This engaged me to bring him a Sententie Pueriles, ‘and a 
Cato, and of late Comenius; the short sentences of which two first, 
and the more solid ones of the last, he learned to construe and’ parse, 
as fast: as one could well teach and attend him: for he became not 
onely dextrous in the ordinary rules by frequent recourse to them (for 
indeed I never obliged him to get any of them by heart as a task, by 
that same carnificina puerorum) upon occasions, but did at: this age 
also easily comprehend both the meaning and the use of the relative, 
the ellipsis, and defects of verbs and nouns unexpressed.t But to re- 
peat here all that I could justly affirm concerning weaker tanh in 
this nature, were altogether prodigious, so that truly I have been 
sometimes even constrained to cry out with the father, as of another 
Adeodatus, horrori mihi est hoc ingenium. For so insatiable wére his 
desires of knowledg, that I well remember upon ’a time heariiig one 
discourse of ‘Terence and Plautus, and being told (upon his enquiring 


+ cap. uid ingenii, quid pietatis invenerim, ver dicere n 
n illo virtutum, ingenii, quid pietatis » vereor dicere ne 
Marcell, Epitaph. 


fidem credulitatis excedam., Hier. ad 
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these authors) that the books were too difficult for him, he, 
wept for very grief, and would hardly be pacified: but thus it is re-. 
of ‘Thucydides, when those noble eo were . recited in his 
, at one of the most illustrious assemblies of Greece, from’ 
whence was predicted the greatness of his genius. To tell you how’ : 
exactly he read French, how much of it he spake and’ understood,’ ‘i 
were to let you onely know that his mother-did instruct him without’ 
a any confusion to the rest. . ‘Thus he learned a catechism and many 
} prayers, and read divers things in that language. More to bee ad-. 
i mired was.the liveliness of his judgment, that being much affected: 
|| with the diagramms in Euclid, he did with so great facility interpret, 
ni to me many of the common postulata and definitions, which he would 
hil readily repeate in Latine and apply it. And he was in one-hour onely 
} taught to play the first half of a thorough basse, to one of our Church: 
if Let no man think that.we did hereby crowd. 
i spirit too full of notions. . Those things which we force upon other. 
| children were strangely natural to him ; for.as he very seldome affected. 
1 their toyes, to such things were his usual recreations as the gravest. 
\ man.might not be ashamed to divert himself withal. These were 
} especially the Apologues of Aisop, most of which he could so readily 


recount, with divers other stories, as you would admire from whence. 
he produced them :. but he was never without some book or. other: in. 
his hand. Pictures did afford him infinite pleasure ; above all, a pen. 
and ink, with which he now began to form his letters.. Thus he often, 
delighted himself in reciting of poems and sentences, some whereof he 
had in Greek, fragments of comedies, divers. verses out, of Herbert, 
and, amongst the psalms, his beloved and often repeated Ecce quam. 
bonum: and indeed he had an ear so curiously framed to sounds, that 
he would never misse infallibly to have told you what language it was 

read by the accent only, were it Latine, Greek, French, Ita-. 
eS To all I might ada, the incomparable sweetness of 
his countenance and eyes, the clean fabric of his body and pretty ad- 
dresses : how easily he forgot injuries, when at any time I would break 
and cross¢ his passions, by sometimes interrupting his enjoyments, in 
the midst. of some sweet or other delicious things which allured him : 
that I might thereby render him the more indifferent to all things, 
though these he seldom quitted without rewards and advantage. But 
above all, extremely conspicuous was his affection to his younger bro- 
ther, with whose impertinencies he would continually bear, saying, he 
ne. For he was ever so smil- 
ing, cheerful, and in perfect humour, that it might-be truly veri- 
fied of him, as it was once of Heliodorus,* gravitatem morum hilarite 
Korat ie temperabat. But these things were obvious, and I. dwel no 
ab on them: there are yet better behind; and those are, his early 
oi piety, and how ripe he was for God. Never did this child lye in bed 
ag (by his good will) longer than six or seven, winter or summer; and 
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our Church Catechism; after breakfast that short Latine prayer, which 
having encountred at the beginning of our Lillie’s Grammar, he had 
learned by heart, without any knowledge or injunction of mine, ‘and 
whatsoever he so committed to memory, he would never desist till he 
_ perfeetly understood ; yet with all this, did he no day employ above two 

houres at his book by my order; what he else learned was most by 
himselfe, without constraint or’ the least severity, unseene, and totally 
imported by his own inclination. But to return, wonderful was it to 
observe the chapters which himselfe would choose, and*the psalmes 
and verses that he would apply upon occasions, and as in particular he 
did to some that were sick in my family a little before him, bidding 
them to consider the sufferings of Christ, how bitter they were, and 
how willingly he endured them. How frequently would he pray by 
himself! in the day time, and procure others to joyn with him in some 
private corner of the house apart? The last time he was -at;church 
(which was, as I remember, at Greenwich), at his return I asked: him 
what he brought away from the sermon ; he replyed, that he had.re- 
membered two good things, bonum gratia, and gloria, which 
expressions were a used, though nT did not believe he: had minded 
them. 


-“T should even tire you with repeating all that I might call to mind 
of his pertinent answers upon several occasions, one of the last:where- 
of I will only instance. When about Christmas a kinsman of his re- 
lated to us by the fire side some passages of the presumptuous fasting 
of certain enthusiasts about Colchester, whilst we were expressing 
some admiration at the passage, That, sayes the child (being upon the 
gentlemans knee, and, as we thought, not minding the discourse), is no _ 
such wonder, for it is written, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, 
&c.’ But more to be admired was his perfect comprehension: of the 
sacred histories in the method of our Golden Author, so as‘it may be 
truly affirmed of this child; as it: was once said of Timothy*, Quod: a 
puero sacras literds noverat. Nor was: all this by rote only, (as*they 
term ‘it), for that he was capable of the greater mystery of our.salva- 
tion by Christ I have had many infallible indications. . And when the 
Lords day fortnight before he died, he repeated to me our Church Ca- - 
techism, he told me that he now perceived his godfathers were’dis-en- 
gaged ;.for that since he himself did now understand what his duty was, 
it would be required of him, and not ofthem for the future. And let no 
man think, that’ when I use the term dis-engaged, it is.to.express the 
childs meaning with a fine word, for he:did not:only make use of such 
phrases himself, but would frequently in his ordinary discourse come 
out with such expressions as one would have admired how he came ey 
them ; but upon enquiry he would certainly have produced his auth 
rity, and either in the Bible, or some other booke, showed you the 
words so used. How divinely did this pious infant speake of his be- 
ing weary of this troublesome world (into which he was scarcely en- 
and whilst he sick, to that the 
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him into Abrahams bosome, passionately per- 
swading those that shea senhed him to dye with him; for he told them that 
he knew he should not live: and, really, though it were an ague which 
carried him from us (a disease which I least apprehended, finding him 
so lively in his interval), yet the day before he took his leave of us, he 
eall’d to me, and pronounced it very Pivne ; Father (sayes he), youhave 
often told me that you would give me your house, and your land, your 
bookes, and all your fine things; but I tell you, I shall halts ince: of 
them ; you will leave them all to my brother. This he spake without 
any provocation or passion; and it did somewhat trouble me, that I 
could not make him alter this conceit, which in another would be es- 
teemed prophetick. But that I may conclude, and shew how. 
jealous this child was least he should offend God in the least 
that very morning, not many howres before he fell into that sleepe 
which was his last, being in the midst of his paroxcisme, he called to 
me, and asked of me whether he should not offend, if in the extremity 
of his pain he mentioned so often the name of God calling for ease ; 
and whether God would accept his prayers if he did not hold his hands 
out of bed in the posture of praying? which when I had pacified him 
about, he prayed, till his prayers were turned into eternal praises. 
Thus ended your nephew, being but five years five monthes and three 
dayes old, and more I could still say. Nam quem corpore non valemus 
recordatione teneamus, et cum quo loqui non possumus de eo loqui nun- 
quam desinamus. But my tears mingle so fast with my inke, that I 
must breake off here, and be silent—I end therefore with that blessed 
Saint: Munera tua tibi confiteor, Domine Deus meus, Creator omnium, 
multum potens reformare nostra deformia : nam ego in illo puero, pre- 
ter delictum nihil habebam. Quod enim enutriebatur a nobis in disci- 
plind tud. Tw inspira veras nobis, nullus alius. Munera tua tibi con- 


Jiteor.—Cito de terra abstulisti vitam jus, et securior eum recordor. 


Déare Brothers, indulge me these excesses. It is not a new thing 
which [I doe. S* Hierom wrote divers Epistles, which he inscribed his 
Epitaphs; and never was a Paula or Estochium dearer to him than 
= nephew was to, 

Dear B. B. 


dic brother and most humble servant, 


J.B 

Grot. ad Patrem 

~The triumph of Christianity over the world, the balm which it 
urs into the rankest wounds, the consolation which it sheds on 

e severest sufferings, (‘for most truly,” does Evelyn say, “of all 
the afflictions whi i can touch the heart in this life, one of 
the most superlative is the loss of a hopeful child,’”’) were never 
more fully exhibited than in the brief and simple expressions of 
submission to Heaven which may be found in the earlier partof this 
incomparable Epistle,‘ Let us make our children fit for God, and 
then letusnot be displeased whensoever hétakes them from us. Deus 
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nobis illos educandos non mancipio dederat.” “These topics,” 
he goes on to say, speaking of the moral aphorisms of the 
and Roman sages, “ are most of them derived from Philosophy, 
the pride and courage of another institution, and afford us but 
uncertain consolation in the wiser estimate of things,”’—“ there 
being nothing capable truly to compose the mind of a good man 
for the absence of his. friend or of his child, like the contempla- 
tion of his undoubted felicity.” In what. powerful contrast do. 
these holy ii aga, 2 stand with the feeble and querulous coward- 
ice of mourning which prompted the heathen orator to blame 
himself because fte had not sought relief in suicide, and to em- 

loy his gift of eloquence only in railing against Heaven! Hear 
bie speaking of his impia vivacitas, asking quis in me est alius 
usus vocis quam ut incusem Deos, superstes omnium meorum ? 
accusing himself, because he continued to live as, dignus his cru- 
ciatibus quos fero ; and summing up his lamentation by a con- 
densed and pointed apophthegm, which might furnish his disciples 
with an excuse for self-destruction. JVemo nisi sud culpd diu 
dolet. Look at these»two "pictures and then doubt, if you can, 
whether our blessed Lord hath in truth plucked: the sting from 
Death, and won the victory from the Grave ! poe 
_ A Character of England which Evelyn had first published in — 
1651, under the assumed form of a translation from the French, | 
had been thought to treat the faults and foibles of our country 
with too severe a hand, and it was coarsely and bitterly censured 
in an anonymous reply entitled Gallus Castratus. Both these - 
Tracts, which are exceedingly scarce, are now reprinted. The last 
deserves little notice. In that of Evelyn we fear the portrait is 
by no means overcharged. He touches upon the rudeness of the 
lower orders to foreigners, on the poverty of our public buildings, 
on the irreverence of sectarian worship, on the insipid, tedious, 
immethodical, affected and mysterious prayers of the Presbyteri- 
ans, the canting, whining gibberish of their sermons, consisting 
of speculative and abstracted notions of things, which neither the 
ple nor themselves well understand ; on their extraordinary 
ength and Pharisaical repetition; on the want of distinction of 
habit in their Ministers, who, as he truly says, when they lay by 
their cloaks have “more the action of a thrasher than of'a di- 
vine.” No catechism, no administration of Sacraments, little no- 
tice of the Lord’s prayer, none of the Creed and-Decalogue which 
are considered “ milke for babes and they are all giants,’ but 
* the religion of England is ing and sitting still on Sundays.” 
He condemns also those abuses which are still, even now, sanc- 
tioned among us, and which we fear are too inveterately rooted to 
admit of remedy. The entire — the church’ deors' on 
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week days, and the impounding of the congregation in ; 
He then passes on from the Tryers to the Independents whom he 
terms ‘a refined and apostate sort of Presbyters :”— 


bul “Or, rather such as renounce all ordination, as who having preached 
ral promiscuously to the people, and cunningly ensnared a select number _ 
i of rich and ignorant proselytes, separate themselves into conventicles, 
which they name congregations. There is nothing does more resem- 
| ble this sect than our Romish Missionaries sent out in partibus infi- 
delium ; for they take all other Christians to be Heathens. These are 
those pretenders to the Spirit, into whose party do’s the vilest person 
living no sooner adscribe himself, but he is, ipso facto, dub’d a saint, 
| hallow’d and dear to God. These are the confidents who can design 
i the minute, the place, and the means of their conversion; a schism 

. full of spiritual disdain, incharity, and high imposture, if any such 
there be on earth.”’—p. 155. 
| And after these he names “ the Anabaptists, Quakers and Fifth 
at Monarchy men, and a cento of unheard of heresies besides, 
A which at present deform the once renounced church of England.” 
aay Smoke, beer, and tobacco are among his next abominations. 
Bisel ‘I have been in a spacious church,” he says, “* where I could not 
ay discern the minister for the smoak, nor hear him for the people’s 
barking.” Ladies suffer themselves to be treated in taverns, 
‘drink their crowned cups roundly, daunce after the fiddle, kiss 
freely, and tearm it an honourable treat.” In the evening the 
men drink, the women game, brawls are not uncommon in pri- 
vate houses, and if conversation at all takes place, it is in sepa- 
rate coteries of each sex by itself. are 

Two circumstances of those times we do not remember to have 
seen noticed elsewhere. A dancing master generally opened the 
ball in private houses, and “performed” the greatest part of it with 
the ladies, while the gentlemen looked on as idle spectators ; and 
Hyde Park during the usurpation of the Commoawealth, was sold 
to a beggarly individual, who took toll from all persons who ex- 
ercised in it. Spring-gardens, which appears to have been a sort 
of Vauxhall, was pleasing in itself from the “solemness of the 
grove and the warbling of the birds,”” but the company walked 
too quick to please the taste of the assumed Frenchman, who as- 
sures his friend that he does not think there is “a more illustri- 
ous sight in the world, than to meet the divinities of our Court, 
| , marching up the long walks in the Thuilleries, where the pace is 
anal so stayed and grave, the encounters so regular and decent.” In 
WG England, on the contrary, every thing is in rapid motion—* All 

4 Englishmen ride so fast on the road, that you would swear there 
were some enemie in the ariere, and all the coaches in London 
seem to drive for midwives.” | 
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-' In the same year also, Evelyn again drew his:pen in the Royal 
cause with his customary boldness, at a time when it was still a 
capital offence even to speak in favour of the dethroned family. 
His Apology for the Royal Party was three times printed within 
‘the year of its publication. It was followed in 1660, by an- 
other political pamphlet, ‘The Late News from Brussels Un- — 
masked, which he rose from a sick bed-to write, while attended 
by three physicians who considered his recovery doubtful. ‘This 
Tract was an answer to Marchmont Needham, who had put to 
ther a low and virulent attack upon the King, in a pamphlet de- 
scribing the principal characters of the exiled Court, and pretend- 
ing to be written by a person in close attendance on the person 
of the Monarch. 
. On the King’s return, Evelyn received a most gracious message 
from the Royal lips. The effect of the Restoration upon his mind 
is powerfully described in a single sentence,’ ‘1 stood in the 
Strand, and, beheld it, and blessed God.” The King received 
him in a distinguished manner at Court, called him his old jac- 
quaintance, ie offered him the Order of the Bath, which 
however Evelyn declined. 
_ In 1661, was published by the King’s command, Fumifugium, 
or the Inconvenience of the Aer and Smoak of London , dissi- 
pated, together with some remedies humbly proposed, - Sc. 
Charles it seems was so struck with the evils herein noticed, and 
approved so well of Evelyn’s suggestions, that he instructed him 
to prepare a Bill for the next Session of Parliament to carry. part 
of them into effect. | Nothing however was done: and it was re- 
served for Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor to commence a reform 
which has been highly beneficial, as far as he has been allowed to 
proceed, and.which we sincerely hope to find him advancing 
_ The first circumstance which attracted Evelyn’s attention to 
this curse of London was his perceiving while walking in Whitehall, 
‘a presumptuous smoak issuing from one or two tunnels neer 
Northumberland-house,” a. princely residence, which, we believe, 
at the present moment, would readily compound for half a dozen 
such nuisances, if it could be secured inst the creation of 
more. This ‘ hellish and. dismall cloud of sea-coal,’’ which 
hovers above the whole metropolis, corrupts the, lungs, and. dis- 
orders all habits, by its fuliginous and filthy vapour; so. that 
there are more cathars, phthisicks, coughs, and consumptions 
raging in London, than on the whole earth besides; . and 
that it resembles the face rather of Mount Etna, the court of Vul- 
can, Stromboli, or the suburbs of Hell, than, an. assembly of 
rational creatures, and the Court of an incomparable Monarch. 
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The sure remedy which Pts mA am suggests, and which assuredly © 
might, in ey rm tered, is the formation of a 
distie, compete nt distance from town, within 
which all noxious and offensive S isdodes as those of brewers, 
dyers, soap and salt boilers, lime burners, cum multis aliis, 
should be confined. The point which he proposes for the concen- 
tration of smoke is down we river, five or six miles from London, 
beyond the promontory which shelters Greenwich from the Plum- . 
stead marshes, a pestilent and uliginous spot, which no doubt 
would, in turn, be corrected and ameliorated, by this increase of 
artificial heat. Tallow-chandlers and butchers, with the lo 
train of abominations which they occasion, by their meltings sol 
slaughterings, should join this ill-favoured colony, and London 
woud then be freed from much, which, in spite of a just pretence to 
periority in internal national cleanliness, excites the surprise and 
disust of the foreigner, who nevertheless snuffs up the savourof his 
own personaland domestic dirtiness with unreluctant compl 
The third part of this Tract proposes a fanciful improvement, the 
mention of which we are almost tempted to omit, lest it should 
weaken the former and more practicable s tions. Itis no 
other than to plant all the low grounds circumjacent to London 
with’ such shrubs as yield the most fragrant and odoriferous — 
pp Evelyn is now fairly on his hobby, and he revels through 
and a half in more aromatics than Eden itself produced. 
Our sense of smelling is saturated with his copia narium, with 
the sweetbrier, the periclymenas and woodbines, the common, 
white, and yellow jessamine, with the syringas or pipe trees, the > 
guelder rose, the musk and all other roses; the genesta hispanica, 7 
rubus odoratus, bayes, juniper, lignum vite, lavender, and 
rosemary ; the sweet smelling sally, and the blossom of the tilia 
or lime tree: then again succeed pinks, cloves, carnations, stock-— 
gilly flowers, primroses, auriculas, and violets ; cowslips, lilies, 
narcissuses, and strawberries ; parietaria lutea, musk, lemon, and 
mastic ; thyme, spike, cammocuuile, balm, mint, marjoram, pem- 
pernel, a serpil um. Who can even read of these ravishing and 
delicious odours, without a desire to apply to the paring knife of 
Taliacotius, not for a supplemental but for a transcendental 
snout! without secret encouragement of that wish which the | 
epigrammatist expressed to his friend Fabullus, that the gods 
would bless him with a totalityof nose! “And this,” Evel 
says in his peroration, “ is what (in short) I had to offer for the 
improvement and melioration of the Aer about London, and with 
which I shall conclude this discourse.” 
The Sculptura next finds its place, and as the reprints of this 
Essay, in 1765 and 1769, have made it generally accessible, there 
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was, we think, little reason for ino it in this volume ; 
which, on the same principle, if its limits would enclose them, 
might have been made to infold the Sy/va and Pomona, If thisis 
an error of commission, we hold that there are yet others of omis~ 
sion. - The versions of Roland Freart’s Parallel between Ancient 
and Modern Architecture, and of the Mysterie of Jesyitism, are 
neither of them given; because, as the expressly states, 
they are not original works: a reason which might have equally — 
To the third edition of Freart’s Parallel; in. 1697, ‘was ap- 
pended an. docount of Architects and Architecture, Evelyn 
imself. From this we learn that he was no friend to archi- 
tecture, After the “ slander and-malsguine pliers, or 
rather bundles of staves,” and the ** pondrous: arched roofs 
without entablature,”’ which distinguish the earlier remains.of this 
style, he passes on to the “sharp angles, jetties, narrow.lights, 
bare statues, lace; and other cut-work, and crinkle crankle,’”’? which | 
mark the florid. style in Henry VIIth’s chapel. . .It seems to 
have been pina. ryan in the days of Evelyn, that no man of 
sound taste could approve both a Grecian and a:Gothic 
and in the usual want of temperance and judgment which accom- 
panies party spirit, even in the Arts, matters between which no 
son could be fairly instituted were compared ; and 
the amateur of Inigo Jones and Sir Christo ren held him- 
self bound in honour ‘to condemn Mawritins: and De Blois. 
Warton has the merit of being among the first who: ventured to 
point out that each style its own peculiar merits, and to 
vindicate the just pretensions to our 


structures. 

The Kalendarium Hortense, or “Gardner's: has 
had the fortune of being the most among Evelyn's works. 
From its first appearance, in | to its reprint in 1706, it had 


passed through ten impressions ; and it appears, in truth, to con- 
tain very excellentinstructions forthe exact education of ete 
and spinach, cabbages, cucumbers, and currants. 

But the most singular composition in which Evelyn ever em- 
barked, was occasioned by a work of Sir George Mackenzie, .o ey 
Rosehaugh, hig ’s Advocate for Scotland, entitled 4 Moral 


Essay upon Solitude preferring to publi Em 
all tts Appendages, suc Command: iches, 


Pleasures, Conversation, "The doctrine here 
espoused, it might have been thought, would be peculiarly 
agreeable to Evelyn’s taste and feelings; for although his own 
writings were, for the most part, practical, and all directed to 
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the benefit of Society, his course of life was purel contemplative; 
and if ‘not recluse, at least:was not public. Nevertheless,on 
this occasion, he adopted an opinion opposite to that espoused 
by Mackenzie ; and probably more after the manner of an exercise 
of the ‘Schools than as intending to. convey his real. choice, .like 
one Jn pugnam qui Rhetorica descendit ab umbrd, he undertook 
to answer the champion of retirement (who himself, on the other 
hand, was successfully engaged in the busiést scenes: of active 
life), by a Tract, Public Employment and an Active Life, 
with all its Appendages, such as Fame, Command, Riches, Con- 
versation, &c. preferred to Solitude, 1667. This controversy was 
conducted with spirit, but, at the same time, with all. the chiyal- 
rous courtesy which a trial of arms with pointless lances. might 
be supposed to demand. The opponents mutually exchanged 
complimentary cartels, each affected to prefer his adversary’s 
exploits to his own, and each rested more upon the merits of 
the cause itself which he maintained, than ot the arm by which 
it was sup 

Differing a as we do from Evelyn; i in his main position, ay be- 
lieving that the question which he dismisses for all men at once, by 

must be decided for each individual se 

rately, bie reference to his temper and talents, we still think, 
there are few publications in which he has been more happ py 
occasional passages, than in this little Tract. It is not to 
cletian, nor to the Fifth Charles, nor to Christina, that the reader 
need look for an exemplification of the following assertion. 
There are heads below a Crown, to which his memory will tell-him 
it belongs: but we cite it less for this purpose than as a proof of 
the elegance. of the author’s style :— 


‘* Verily there is more of ambition and empty glory in some soli: 
tudes, and affected retreats, than in the most exposed and conspicuous 
actions whatsoever. Ambition is not only in public places, and 
pompous circumstances, but at home, and in. the interior life ; heremits 
themselves. are not recluse enough to seclude that subtle spirit--- 
vanity: * Gloriari otio iners ambitio est: ’tis a most idle ambition to 
vaunt of idleness, and but a meer boast to lie concealed too apparently, 
since it does but proclaim a desire of being observed. Wouldst thou 
be indeed retir’d, says the philosopher, let no man know it. Ambi- 
tion is never buried; repress’d it may be, not extinguish’d.””—pp.511-12. 


“Princes,” he says soon after, ‘ are shepherds, whose function 
it is not to play all day on the pipe, and make love'to Amaryllis 
(did he borrow this from Lycidas, ‘ and sport with Amarillis in the 
shade ?’), but to attend to the good of their “Well were 
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pended to the Homeric: Aaiy: a commentary which 
from servility and weds the attached 
and devoted loyalty of Evelyn. 
‘The pair of pictures with which this esa is summed up deserve 
extraction :-— 


‘ Let us therefore rather celebrate public employment aiid an active 
life, which renders us so nearly ally’d to virtue, defines arid maintains — 
our being, supports society, preserves’ kingdoms ‘in peace, protects — 
them in war; has discover’d-new worlds, planted‘the gospel, encréases 
knowledge, Caltivates arts, relieves the afflicted; and in sum, without 
which the whole universe itself had: still been: but: a rude and indi- 
gested chaiis. Or if (to vie landskips with , our Celador) you. had 
rather see it represented in picture, behold here.a sovereign sitting 
in his august assembly of enacting wholesome laws; next 
him my Lord Chancellor and the rest of the reverend judges and ma- 
gistrates dispensing them for the ge ood of the people; figure to your- 
self a secretary of state, making his dispatches and receiving intelli- 
gence ; a statesman countermining some pernicious plot against the 
commonwealth ; ‘here a general bravely embattailing his forces and 
vanquishing an enemy ; thete ere a colony planting an island, and a bar- 
barous and solitary nation reduc’d to civility; cities, houses, forts, — 
ships, building for society, shelter, defence, and commerce.» In an- 
other table, the poor relieved and set to work, the naked clad, the 
oppress’d deliver’d, the malefactor punish’d, the labourer busied, and 
the whole world employed for the benefit of mankind. In a word, 
behold him in the nearest resemblance to his almighty maker, always 
in action, and always doing good. 

__“ On the reverse, now represent to yourself, the goodliest piece of 
the creation, sitting on a cushion picking his teeth ; his country-gen- 
tleman taking tobacco, and sleeping after a gorgeous meal; there 
walks a contemplator, like a ghost in a church-yard, sts poring on 

a book whilst his family starves; ‘here lies a the 

pretty female, sighing and looking babies in her eyes,. whilst she is 
reading the last new romance, and laughs at his folly; on yonder rock 
an anchorite at his beads; there one picking daisies, another playing 
at push-pin, and abroad the young potcher with his dog and kite; 
breaking his neighbours’ hedges or trampling o’er his corn for a) bird 
not worth sixpence: this sits.basking himself in the sun, that quiver- 
ing in.the cold ; here one drinks poyson, another hangs himself; for 
all these, and a thousand more, seem to prefer solitude and an inac-_ 
tive life as the most happy and eligible state of it. And’ thus have you 
land-skip for your land-skip.”—pp, 551-2. 


The History of the three late famous Impostors, Se. 1669, 
is an interesting and entertaining account of personages whose 
memory. has_ now evaporated. The first, Padre Ottomano, was 
the child of a beautiful Team, whom the chief eunuch of Sultan 
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Ibrahim introduced into the seraglio, in 1643, as nurse to the 
young Mohammed, his son. Ibrahim lavished such marks of 
affection on this child, (who nevertheless was born before the 
chief eunuch had pure the mother,) that the Sultana 
became jealous, and ordered both the slave and her boy to be 
expelled from the seraglio. Ibrahim chose an odd revenge--in a 
fit of passion, he one day snatched his own. son from the Sultana’s 
arms, and very nearly drowned him in a fountain. So bitter was 
the hatred with which the Sultana persecuted the chief eunuch, 
in consequence of this outrage, that, in order to secure his per- 
sonal safety, he sought, and with the utmost difficulty obtained 
ion to absent: himself a while on a pilgri to Mecca ; 
on which he carried in his retinue the beautiful slave and her boy. 
The vessels which’ conveyed them were captured by some Maltese 
llies ; and in'the action Sciabas, the slave, (a Russian, ) and the 
ief eunuch himself, were killed. ‘The captors inquired the 
parentage of the child, and, in the hope of obtaining better 
uarter, the prisoners informed them that he was the son of the 
ultan Ibrahim, going to Mecca for circumcision. The glory of 
so distinguished a prize-delighted the Maltese, and was soon 
bruited abroad through all Europe; so that, in the end, the 
Knights of the Order seriously thought of proposing to the Grand 
Signior the exchange of his captured son for their ancient seat in 
Rhodes. Letters to this effect were written to Constantinople ; 
nor was it till the 1650, that the inquiries of a secret agent 
convinced them that their young protégé, very innocently, with- 
out any fraudulent intention on his own part, had been invested 
with honours not belonging to him, On the discovery of the 
illusion, they relinquished the ceremony with which they hitherto 
had treated him ; and having sent him into Italy for education, in 

the end they converted him into a Dominican friar. . . « 
Mahomed Bey, thesecond hero,who was resident in England, and 
much noticed: at the time at which. Evelyn wrote, asserted himself 
to be John Michael Cigala, of the Imperial blood of the Ottomans. 
The Viscount my who was taken prisoner by the Turks in 
1561, had a son Scipio, who being captured together with him, 
renounced the Christian faith. After this he was advanced, by 
Solyman the Magnificent, to the dignities of Grand Vizier, and 
Seraschier, or Generalissimo of the whole army ; and was married 
to the Canou Salie Sultana herself, the daughter and the sister of 
the Sultan. Of this marriage Mahomed Bey was the issue, and at 
a fitting age he was appointed Viceroy of the Holy Land ;_ to this 
post succeeded the government of Cyprus ; then; in consequence 
of many and pet military exploits, the sovereignty of Babylon, 
Caramania, Magnesia, and other ample territories; and lastly, 
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he was installed. Viceroy ry eat and Generalissimo of the 


Black Sea. Nobwitstanding thes glittering prizes, miracles 
supernatural influences had fora 1 4a A at work to 
convert him to Christianity; and he had, as he nt, “secured 


a safe retreat in Moldavia, wherein: he might -avow his new reli- 
gion, The. treachery of his chief agent revealed his design, and 
nearly cost bim his life; but happily he effected linproape:thotigh. | 
wounded, and in ptcous pli t; and. after a.tedious flight, 
through unknown ways, on he joined the) Cossaque army, 
where he found three pai ee formerly he had freed from 
Turkish captivity, and who, in return, generously made ‘his | 
quality known to their commander. Mahomed, however, in- 
tended to profess himself at Rome ; and the Cossaque, who was 
a heretic, could not abide the odour of Popery: so that the 
Prince was fain to steal away into Poland. Here the Queén re- 
ceived him with such distinguished honour, that.he condescended. 
to accept her Majesty as his sponsor, and..to.be baptized by. the. 
name of John, at the hands apes in the 
Metropolitan cathedral. 

Loretto and Rome next received him and‘on 

in sight of the Imperial and Turkish armies, having offered himself 
as a volunteer to the first, he slew the General of-the last, fighting 
hand to hand. The Emperor, as in duty bound, gaye him’ pre- 
sents of infinite value, and named him Guardian ft his artillery, 
But even these honours could not prevail ypon him, at the con-_ 
clusion of peace, to remain at Vienna; and he: continued ‘his. 
travels through Sicily, Calabria, Naples, the ‘territory of the — 
Church, and of Sardinia. till he arrived in Paris; where he was. 
courted by the Blood and Nobility, lodged'in a 
ren with medals of King and Queen, appende 

ere, also, he -compil iled his Memoirs. 

tures are taken; and having dedicated themto the French King, he. 
crossed over into England. Hewas at first presented at Court in the | 
Ottoman garb, and was well received by Charles II.; till, by his evil 
stars, an Austrian and a Persian, both of high quality, who were ac- 
quai ainted with his real origin and history, accidentally meeting in 

ndon at the same Ghiaced pm mek im ture ; and the 
converted Turkish Prince, andSovere Trebesona, to the son 
of Christian parents in Walachia, who first had turned.renegade — 
at Constantinople, and afterwards had roamed about Kurgpe, 
repeating his incredible tale to all who would listen, and finding 
oO, as we have seen, ‘not only: listened, but who also 
_ The third impostor was Sabatai Sevi, the son of a Jew broker 3 
at Smyrna, who set his countrymen wild, in the year 1666, 4 
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pretending to be the Messiah; and who might, s; have 


a still more profitable game, if he-had-kxed England 


as his'theatre of action... Those who have lived:in the days of Jo- 


prised at the following passage :— 


- “ According to the predictions of several Christian’ writers; « 

ally of such who cheat on the Apocalyps, or Revelations,’ this 
year of 1666 was'to prove a year of wonders, of strange revolutions 
in the world, and: particularly of, blessing to the Jewes, either in 
respect of their conversion to the Christian faith, or of their restora- 


tion to their. temporal. kingdome ; this opinion was so dilated, and 


fixt in, the countreys of the celenenad religion, and in the -heads of 
fanatical enthusiasts,, who dreamed of a fifth monarchy, the downfall 
of the pope, and antichrist, and the greatness of the Jewes; in so 
much, that this subtle people judged this year the time to stir, and to 
fit their motion according to the season of the modern prophecies ; 


whereupon strange reports flew from place to place, of the march of 
multitudes of people‘from unknown parts into the remote desarts of 


Arabia, supposed to be the ten tribes and halfe, loste for so man 
ages. That a ship was arrived in the northern parts of Scotland with 
her sails and cordage of: silke, navigated by mariners who. spake 
nothing but Hebrew; with this motto on their sails, the "Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. . These reportes agreeing thus. near to former 
predictions, _ put the wild sort of the world into an expectation of 
strange accidents this year should produce in reference to the Jewish 
monarchy.” —p. 587. 


_ Sabatai Sevi, though troublesome, was neglected in his follies, 
till he talked of leading the Grand Sigrior himself captive in chains. 
The Sultan had no taste for such an exercise of spiritual ower ; 
and, sending for Sabatai, he promised to believe him on the evi- 
dence, of a miracle, namely, "that he should be strippe naked, 
and set up as a mark for archers, to prove his invuln nerability. 
Sabatai, on this proposition, hes but this 


red him the choice, 
either of Mahomedanism or of impalement, the first. of which was 
cheerfully} accepted. _The Jews were confounded to hear that 
their Messiah had turned Turk; and, as a. last. resource, they 
asserted with unblushing confidence, that it was the shadow only 
of Sabatai which remained .on earth, and walked with. a white 
head, and in the habit of a Mahometan: but that. his natural 
body and soul were taken into heaven, there to reside until the 
time for the of the wonders which he 


dink that Padre Ottomano isnot a little’ ill-used 
by being associated as a third in this, triad of im tors, for he 
plainly rather an unconscious. victim of. the. deceit of others, 


than.a voluntary supporter of his own. The reader who wishes 
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for more intimate acquaintance >with the two other rogues; ‘will - 
find*Cigala’s adventures detailed by Rocollas, in Les 
Insignes ; and more of Sabatai Sevi, in the second part of. La 
Croix’s Mémoires de Empire Ottomene. 
Navigation and Commerce, which appeared in 1674, pro- 
fesses to give a history of trade and discoveries, especially as 
they regard the English, and also to. vindicate the right of the 
English Crown to the dominion of the sea. This was intended as 
an introductory chapter to a History of the Dutch War, which 
Evelyn had undertaken at the’ Royal command, with leave of un- 
limited access to State papers. By the same command he desisted, 
after he had advanced a considerable way towards conclusion. The 
stoppage, it is shrewdly conjectured, was occasioned by his un- 
bending love of truth ; for there were but few transactions in the 
disgraceful reign of the Second Charles which would endure nar- 
ration from any pen but that of a courtly historiographer ; and if 
there is one which can be pointed out preemment:in abomination 
over another, it is that one which was here committed to the 
honestest man of his times. The arguments’ by which he su 
the claim of right, asserted by the kings of England to the domi- 
nion of the seas, may be' read as a specimen of the facility with 
which even an upright mind may permit itself to become entangled 
in the maze of subtle distinction. Evelyn evidently had studied 
his subject; and all the learning, and all the sophistry, which 
had been so profusely poured out on the mare clausum and the 
mare liberum, was at hand and familiar to him. It was, most 
probably, this very erudition which prevented him from arriving 
at one plain and simple conclusion—that the original righé of na- 
tions over the sea is founded on’ the same basis as the right of 
nations over the land,—the lex fortioris, the claim of propinquity 
and of power ; of propinquity, which makes it easy towin ; of power, 
which makes it equally easy to retain that which has been'won. 
Evelyn is said to have failed whenever he applied his talents to 
verse: the single specimen of his powers in this department, pre- 
served in the volume before us, does not justify this assertion. 
The Mundus Muliebris, or Lady’s Dressing-room Unlock’ d, as 
the title itself bespeaks, does not aspire to the rank of Poetry; 
but it may assume a very respectable position among Vers de So- 
ciété ; and it has this paramount merit, that while treating the 
same theme, it has nothing, but its title, in common with the dis- 
gusting piece which passes under the name of Swift. It is curious 
also, as transmitting the toilet slang of the time ; which, however 
little worth ing, we know not where else to search for: ‘The 
lofty head tire which was then in fashion, ‘is described as emulat- 
ing Bow. Steeple, Grantham Spire, or the Septizonium at'Rome.; 
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and the ornaments of his lady’s chamber, perhaps, were not for- 
tten by a more accomplished poet, when he sketched those of 


« 


_ “ The oval and the round, 


This horse tire does quite confound ; 


And ears like satyr, large and raw, 

And bony face, and hollow jaw, 

This monstrous dress does now reveal, _ 

Which well-plac’d curls did ‘once conceal. 

Besides all tis always meant 

You furnish her apartment 

With Moreclack tapestry, damask bed, 

Or velvet richly embroidered ; 

Branches, brassero, cassolets, 

A cofre-fort, and cabinets, 

Vasas of silver, porcelan, store 

To set, and range about the floor: 

The chimney furniture of plate 

(For iron’s now quite out of date); 

‘Tea-table, skreens, trunks, and stand, 

Large looki ass, richly japann’d ; 

An hanging shelf, to which belongs | 

Romances, plays, and amorous songs ; 

Repeating clocks the hour to show 

When to the play ’tis time to go, 

In pompous coach, or else sedan’d 

With equipage along the Strand, 

And with her new beau fopling mann’d.” 
** But I had almost quite forgot 

A tea and (likewise) chocolate pot, 

With molionet and caudle cup, 

Restoring breakfast to sup up; 

Porcelan saucers, spoons of gold, 

Dishes that refin’d sugars hold ; 

Pastillos di Bocca we 

In box of beaten gold do see, 

Inchas’d with diamonds, and tweeze 

As rich and costly as all these, 


To which a bunch of onyxes 


And many a golden seal there dangles, 

Mysterious cyphers, and new fangles. 

Gold is her toothpick, gold her watch is, 

And gold is every thing she touches.”’—pp. 707. 709. 


- We must confess our weakness, however, and admit at once 
that the Tract with which this collection is wound up, and which 
was the last of Evelyn’s works, Acetaria, a Discourse of Sallets, 
1699, is among our chief delicie. How exquisitely is the title- 
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page mottoed, ov dprdca: xaos! how opt the 
proemium.in its definition! Sallets in 1 consist.of certain 
esculent plants and herbs, improv’d by culture, industry, and art of 
the gardener ; or, as others say, they are a composition of edile 
lants and roots of several kinds, to be eaten raw or ‘ 
lanched or candied, simple and per se,. or intermingl’d with 
others, according to the season !”” how laboriously does the body 
of the work enumerate the seventy-three materials which may be 
mingled with the oreleum of vinegar, pepper, and oil, so prefer- 
able to the oinomelita of Aristoxenus! How feelingly does it 


dilate upon the qualities necessary for a skilful Acetarialeguilist ! 


‘* What care and circumspection should attend the choice and col- 
lection of sallet herbs has been partly shew’d. _ I can therefore by no 
means approve of that extravagant fancy of some, who tell us, that a 
fool is as fit to be the gatherer of a sallet as a wiser man; because, 
say they, one can hardly choose amiss, provided the plants be green, 
young, and tender, where-ever they meet with them. But sad expe- 
rience shews how many fatal mistakes have been committed by those 
who took the deadly cicuée, hemldeks, aconits, &c. for garden per- 
sley and parsneps; the myrrhis sylvestris, or cow-weed, for cherophi- 
dium (chervil); thapsia for fennel; the wild chondrilla for succory ; 
dogs-mercury instead of spinach ; papaver corniculatum luteum, and 
horn’d poppy, for eringo ; wenanthe aquatica for the palustral apium, 
and a world more, whose dire effects have been many times sudden 


death, and the cause of mortal accidents to those who have eaten of 
them unwittingly.”—p. 760. 


To which fearful catalogue may be added, the nameless venomous 
weed of which Mr. Stafford gravely assures us, (Phil. Trans, III. 
xi, p. 794,) “1 have seen a man who was so poyson’d with it, that 
the skin peel’d off his face, and yet he never touch’d it, onely 
looked on it as he ’d by.” Again, what enthusiasm. for the 
science is displayed in the following passages | E 


“« We have said how necessary it is, that in the composure of a sallet 
every plant should come in to bear its part, without being overpower’d 
by some herb of a stronger taste, so as to endanger the native sapor 
and vertue of the rest, but fall into their places, like the notes in 
music, in which there should be nothing harsh or grating: and tho’ 
admitting some discords (to distinguish and illustrate the rest) 
striking in the more sprightly, and sometimes gentler notes, reconcile 
all dissonancies, and melt them into an agreeable composition.”—p.763. 


* From all which it appears, that a wise man is the proper com- 
poser of an excellent sallet, and how many transcendencies belong to 
‘an accomplish’d sallet-dresser, so as to emerge an exact critic indeed. 
He should be skill’d in the degrees, terms, and various species of 
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tastes, according to the scheme set us down in the tables of the 
learned Dr. Grew,* to which I refer the curious.” —p.764." 


Would that we had room to transcribe at length the nine 


.golden rules for dressing, without the study of which no man can 


ever hope even to contemplate in his mind’s eye the beau ideal of a 
sallet! I. Of the culling, cleansing, washing, and dressing.—II. 
Of the pallid olive greenness and the tastelessnegs of the oil.—ITI. 
Of the distill’d, aromatiz’d, or impregnated vinegar—IV. Of 
the detersive, penetrating, quickening bay-salt—V. Of the sound, 
weighty, sifted, and winnowed snustard flour, tempered to the 
consistence of pap.—VI. Of the strewings of pepper, not bruised 
to too small a dust —VIL Of the yolks of new-laid eggs, mingled 
and mashed.—VIII. Of the silver knife disdaining all metallic 
relish.—1X.And last, of the porcelain saladiere, either too deep 
nor shallow. We cannot bring ourselves to omit any portion of 
the receipt for the liquor, in which this food for the Gods is finally 
to swim :— 


“ Your herbs being handsomely parcell’d, and spread on a clean 
napkin before you, are to be mingl’d together in one of the earthen 
glaz’d dishes. Then, for the Oxoleon; take of clear, and perfectly 
good oyl-olive, three parts; of sharpest vinegar (sweetest of all con- 
diments tT), limon or juice of orange, one part; and therein let steep 
some slices of horse-radish, with a little salt. Some in a separate 
vinegar, gently bruise a pod of Guinny-pepper, straining both the 
vinegars apart, to make use of either, or one alone. or of both, as 
they best like; then add as much Tewkesbury, or other dry mustard 


_ grated, as will lie upon an half-crown piece. Beat and mingle ‘all 


these very well together; but pour not on the oy! and vinegar ’till im- 
mediately before the sallet is ready to be eaten ; and then with the 
yolk of two new-laid eggs (boyl’d and prepar’d, as before is taught), 
squash and bruise them all into mash with a spoon; and lastly, pour 
it all upon the herbs, stirring and mingling them till they are well and 
throughly imbib’d ; not forgetting the sprinkling of aromaticks, and 
such flowers as we have already mentioned, if you think fit, and gar- 
nishing the dish with the thim slices of horse-radish, red beet, ee. 
berries, &c. 
‘Note, That the liquids may be made more or less acid, as is most 
agreeable to your taste. | | , | 
‘“‘ These rules and prescriptions duly observed, you have a sallet 
(for a table of six or eight persons) dress’d and accommodated, 
secundum artem.”—p. 744. | 


* Dr. Grew, Lecture vi. chap. 2, 3, read before the Royal Society. 
t For so some eee it. V. Atheneum, Deip. Lib. ii. cap. 26. “qu 
per 


asi 
that it incites appetite, and causes hunger, which is the best 
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_ And here we must pause ; loth, indeed, not to dilate upon the 
remaining discourse on the wholesomeness of sallets ; on the au- 
thorities to be found for their use among the Chaldzeans, the Assy- 
rians, and the Arabians; on the probability of their having been 
the diet of the Antediluvians, as they certainly were of the 
Bramins and Gymnosophists, and of the Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans ; of Xenocrates, Polemon, Zeno, Archinomus, Phraartes, 
and Chiron; and, finally, on the brutality and impiety of the 
aimatophagy of the Occidental Blood-eaters. . All.these tempting 
topics we are compelled to fly from, with many a lingering look ; 
conscious that we have occupied a large, though by no means an 
undue, space, in affording our readers some gusto of a volume, 
upon which they may venture to make many a hearty meal. 


Art. I11.—Zhe Harmony of the Law and the Gospel, with 
regard to the Doctrine of a Future State. By Thomas Wil- 
liam Lancaster, M.A. Vicar of mae and formerly Fellow 

- of Queen’s College, Oxford. Parker, Oxford ; and Rivingtons, 
London, 1825. pp. 470. 


‘4 propos des dieux,” says Gibbon, in the second volume of 
his miscellaneous works, “ I remark in Juvenal that indecision, 
with respect to the gods, which is so common among the ancients. 
This moment, nothing can be more pious and philosophical than 
his resignation and faith; the next, our own wisdom is sufficient 
for us, and prudence alone supplies the place of all the deities.” 
The same indecision and the same inconsistency are still always 
observable in those who reject the light of revelation. Thus the 
infidel Bolingbroke, at one time, declares, “ I receive with joy 
the expectations which the prospect of immortality raises in. my 
mind,—and the ancient caf modern Epicureans provoke my in- 
dignation when they boast, as a mighty acquisition, their pre- 
tended certainty that the body and soul die together. If they 
had this certainty, could this discovery be so very comfortable ? 
I should have no difficulty which to choose, if the option were 
proposed to me, to exist after death, or to die whole.”* At 
another time, he speaks of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
_ soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, as “‘ invented 
by the ancient theists, philosophers, and legislators, to give an 
additional strength to the sanctions of the law of nature, and in- 
debted for its reception to the predominant pride of man; since 
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every one was flattered by a system, that raised him in imagination 
above ran wares nature, and made him hope to pass an immor- 
tality in the fellowship of the gods.” * He asserts, that “ reason 
will neither affirm nor deny a future state,” and that “ it cannot 
decide for it on principles of natural theology ;’} that “ it was 
originally an hypothesis, and may therefore be a vulgar error, 
taken upon trust by the people, till it came to be disputed and 
denied: by such as did exarnine ;” ¢ that ‘ there is not any thing, 
philosophically syeaking, which obliges us to conclude that we 
are compounded of matetial and immaterial substance ;’’§ that 
“it neither has been, nor cati be proved, that the soul is a distinct 
substance united to the body ;” that “ when we are dead all these 
(intellectual) faculties die with us ;’” that “ it might as reasonably 
be said, we shall walk eternally, as think eternally ;’’|| and that all 
the phenomena from our birth to our death seem repugnant to 


the immateriality and immortality of the soul ; so that he is forced 
to conclude with Lucretius :— 


Gigni pariter cum compore, et una wae 
Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere mentem.” J 


Nevertheless, out of sheer hatred to revelation, he urges it as 
Thee argument. against the divine ong of the law of 
oses, that he makes no express mention of future rewatds and 
punishments, and uses no motive to induce the people to a strict 
observation of it, of a higher nature than promises of immediate 
, and threatenings of immediate evil; whence he concludes, 

that “ it is absutd, as well as improper, to asctibe these Mosaical 
laws to God. Whether Moses had learnt arnong the schools of 
Egypt this doctrine, (of anothet life, wherein the crimes commit- 
ted in this life are to be punished,) cannot,” he says, ‘* be deter- 
mined ; but this may be advanced with assurance: If Moses knew — 
that crimes, and therefore idolatry, one of the greatest, were to be 
punished in another life, he deceived the people in the covenant 
they made by his intervention with God. If ie did not know it, 
I say it with horror, the consequence, according to the hypothesis 
I oppose, must be, that God deceived both him and them. In 
either case, a covenant or bargain was made, wherein the con- 
ditions 6f obedience and disobedience were not fully, nor by con- 
on gees fairly, stated ; the Israelites had better things to hope, 
and worse to fear, than those that were expressed in it. And 
their whole history seems to show how wath need they had of 
these additional motives to restrain them from polytheism and 


* Vol. v. p. 228, Ibid. p.237. Ibid. p, 322. ibid. p. 352. 
il 516, et Seq. q Ibid. 557, 
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idolatry, and to ariswer the assured purpose of divine provi 
dence.”’* 

These objections, thétigh théy Garié With 4 tery ill grace from 
oné who affirmed that the law of nature; (which he every whtre 
éxtols as bearing sufficient proofs of its divine otiginal;) employs 
— tempotal sanctions, and such as affect nations collective ¥; 
and riot men individually; are; it must be atknowledged, ex- 
tremely plausible; and pri sent us with an appatent difficulty ; for 
natural religion itself, which teaches us the unchangeable 
ness of the Deity, and the indispensable necessity of a future state 
of retribution to deter men from a vicious course of life; to support 
them in the practice of virtue, and to conipensate for the tinequal 
distribtition of good atid evil in this world, leads us, it may seem, 
to expect, that the knowledge of a truth which, in every age; is 
éqtially necessary to individual Happiness atid the well-being of 
society, should in every age have been discovered to mankind with 
the fullest assurarice of révelation. Coolet reasoners will discover 
at 4 glance thé gtoss fallacy which this argumeiit involves. To 
the infidel it seemed unatiswerable. But whilst the deists were 
glorying in the impregnable position which their leader had 
chosen; theré appeared a champion in the camp of Istael who 
boldly met him on his own ground, and maintained with equal 
cotifidetice; atid fir superior powéts; that the omission in the 
Mosaic law of the sanctions of a future state, afforded in itself 
a direct and decisive proof of its divine origin ; for if the doctrine 
of a future staté of retribution is so necessary to the well-beitig 
of civil society; that whatever religions or societies have rio fature 
state for their support, must be supported by an extraordinary 
Providenicé, the conclusion is inevitable; that the Mosaic me 
sation, which confessedly wanted this support, must have 
supported by extrdordinaty ititerpositions of divine power, and, 
eonséquently, must have had a divine original: Stich is the 

osition which Warburton tndeértook to maintain in his imtrortal 
work, “ The Divitie Legation of Moses ;” where, in removitig the 
objections that lay in his way, he was obliged to stretch the 
inquiry so high and wide, that men of feebler mitids, who were 
unable to follow him, affected to acquire the praise of jad 
and consistency, by condemning his love of patadox; his dog- 
matical boldness, and the strong but devious flight with whieh 


he swept through the boundless regions of sciente and learning :——~ 
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optadixwy odccavtes.* 

Of this stupendous work, which will continue to the end of 
time to occupy a most conspicuous station amongst the noblest 
monuments of human wit, such is the immensity of the plan 
that ordinary readers are scarcely able to comprehend the pro- 
posed coherence and union of its parts ; nor, whilst they are forced 
to admire the exuberance of learning, ‘and the indomitable vigour 
of original genius, which so profusely break forth in Warburton’s 
delightful dissertations on the Eleusinian mysteries, and the E 
tian hieroglyphics, can they perceive in what possible way t 1 ll 
most profound and fascinating essays could have been made con- - 
ducive to his great purpose of proving the divine origin of the Mo- 
saic law. Had the author his original design, these pigmy 
cavillers might, perhaps, have acknowledged, that “ throughout 
the body of his discourse, every former part was so contrived 
as to give strength to all that follow, and every latter to bring some 
light to all Sidon ;’ and, ashamed of their former prejudices, 
have run, as such are wont to do, into the opposite extreme, and 
blindly admired the wildest aberrations and exorbitances of his 
mighty mind. 

But, with respect to this wonderful man, prejudice and par- 
tiality are now alike at rest; and the work before us abundantly 
evinces, that the period is arrived in which other voyagers on the 
same vast ocean, in pursuing the track of this daring adventurer, 
may avail themselves of all his discoveries, and yet avoid the rocks 
and shoals on which his safety was so often endangered. It has 
been truly said of Warburton, that he appears to have read the 
works of others, not so much for the sake of profiting by their 
assistance, as that he might be certain of avoiding the beaten 
path, and striking out into some unknown and unexplored region. 
Somewhat of this tendency we have observed in Mr. Lancaster ; 
for, though his good sense has taught him to avoid the most 
plausible of Warburton’s errors, the desire to appear original 
on an exhausted subject has sometimes led him into untenable 

itions. His paradoxes, indeed, are less violent; but it must 
also be acknowledged that he shows less ingenuity in maintaining 
them. Nevertheless, the ‘‘ Harmony of the Law and the Gospel,” 


_ though it can by no means pretend to rival the unequalled and 


gigantic powers which are displayed in the “ Divine Legation,” 
is creditable to Mr. Lancaster both as a Christian and a scholar: 
it contains a strong and perspicuous statement of the great truths 


_* schyl. Agam, 49—54, 
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of the Christian religion; it abounds in various learning; has 
some specimens of acute and original criticism; and, we need 
hardly say, is entirely exempt from that coarseness of invective, 
and that propensity to sarcasm, which sometimes led Warburton 
to the very verge of brutality and impiety; qualities which could 
not have been tolerated in a professed satirist, and which were 
but more conspicuously misplaced in the graver pages of the 
theologian. | 

In Chap. L., it being first assumed, as a fact incapable of reason- 
able dispute, that future rewards and punishments do not form the 
subjects of direct and explicit revelation in the books of Moses, 
the subject of inquiry is clearly stated :— 


“The volume of holy Scripture unfolds to the knowledge of man- 
kind a wonderful scheme of redemption, which has been appointed 
by God as the means of their deliverance from the penalties incurred 
bysin. This scheme is represented to have taken its rise immediately 
after the first transgression, and to have received its accomplishment 
in the publication of the gospel. Its beginning, the progressive 
stages ofits advancement, and its completion, are discovered to us in 
many successive revelations, which have been, at different periods 
extending through a long tract of time, communicated to the world 
by men divinely inspired and authorized. 

‘** Whatever variety may exist as to the time and circumstances of 
these several communications, it may reasonably be expected, that 
they should all agree in their reference to one great design of benevo- 
lence to the human race. And this expectation will not be disap- 
pointed by an examination of the holy Scriptures ; provided that such 
examination be conducted with that attention, that candour, and that 
deep humility, which are justly due from a creature in contemplating 
the ways and counsels of the all-wise and perfect Governor of the 
world. The reference for which we contend may not, indeed, on a 
separate consideration of each distinct portion of these writings, be 
always equally manifest; but the truth of the principle will be readily 
acknowledged, if we bear in mind, as we ought to do, that every re- 
_velation of the divine will which is therein recorded, however partial | 

and restricted in its primary aspect, is to be regarded as having a 
connection, nearer or more remote, with that comprehensive purpose 


of mercy to fallen man which was to receive its completion in the 
gospel.’’—pp. 1-2. 


As the several revelations which have been made from God 
to man have all, confessedly, the same benevolent design, we 
might expect, that however they might be diversified, as to the 
time or mode in which they were imparted, they would be at all 
times perfectly uniform as to the matter, degree, and extent of the 
knowledge conveyed. Here then arises a question: Why were 
those clear assurances of a future state, which are afforded to 
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Christians under the Gospel, withheld in the law of Moses from 
the chosen people of God? The answer to this inquiry forms 
the proper subject of the present work. Before he enters directl 
on his proposed task, there are two observations, however, which 
Mr. Lancaster thinks it right to premise ;— 


** My first observation is, that nothing is here assumed r 
the silence of the Mosaic code on the subject of a future life, further 
than the absence of all express declaration on that head. Explicit 
declaration is only one ont of a great variety of modes by which truth 
may be made known, That a future state is not thus directly taught 
in the Pentateuch, is all that is at present asserted as the groundwork 
of the argument which is to follow. Whether this important doctrine | 
may be gathered in the way of inference from the Mosaic writings ; 
whether teres writings were designed to favour such an inference, and 
to cherish the hope of a triumph over the grave; these are points 
which will properly offer themselves for discussion in the progress of 
our inquiry, 

“* Secondly, We shall consider as separate parts of one entire 
dispensation, all those various revelations contained in holy Scripture, 
in which God at sundry times and in divers manners hath spoken to 
the world, from the fall of our first parents, down to the sealing up of 
the vision and prophecy under the Messiah. At the same time, if 
forms no part of the design of this inquiry to take in the whole scheme 
of revealed religion: its object being limited to a particular provision 
of the Mosaic law, for the purpose of illustrating the wisdom of that 
provision in its adjustment and adaptation to the general pian of 
which it forms a part. The scheme of man’s redemption will be con- 
templated as it is set forth in holy writ; and nothing further is pro- 
posed, than to prove, from a genere! view of this mysterious economy, 
that the specific point selected for consideration, is perfectly consistent 
with the design of the whole, wisely adapted to promote its success, 
and perfectly agreeable to the divine attributes of goodness and 
mercy, If any thing further should be offered, it will be only inciden- 
tally, as occasion may happen in the course of our inquiry to suggest 
reflections, tending to vindicate the ways of Providence, to strengthen 
the obligations of piety and gratitude, and to silence the cavils of © 
ignorance and presumption,”—pp. 5-6, 


Chap. IT. contains the “ Reasons why the Doctrine of a Future 
State is not expressly taught in the Law of Moses.” Since the 
whole system of divine revelation forms one entire dispensation, 
which has received its full developement in the Gospel when we 
inquire why the knowledge of a future state afforded to the Israel- 
ites was, for many ages, so indistinct, it is evident, that we ought 
not to consider the subject simply as it affected that single people, 
but as having an ulterior reference to that glorious scheme 
universal redemption, which, in the fulness of time God had 
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decreed to accomplish; or, that we may state it in the words of 
Warburton: ‘“ The Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian 
religions, all professed to come from the only one God, the 
Creator of all things, Now, as the whole race of mankind must 
he the common object of its Creator's care, all his revelations, 
even those given only to a part, must needs be — ultimately 
directed to the interests of the whole: consequently, every later 
reyelation must suppose the truth of the prec are eding. in, when 
several successive revelations ate given by him, some less, some 
more extensive, we must conclude them to be the parts of ong 
ENTIRE DISPENSATION; which, for reasons best known to infinite 
Wisdom, are gradually enlarged and epcnens consequently, every 
later must not only suppose truth of every revela- 
tion, but likewise their mutual relation and That 
the atonement of Christ is the only warrantable Yodel " 
which a human creature can establish his h oper respecti 
Sufure life is justly stated by Mr. Lancaster to 

damenta sg of pure Christianity ; whence he argues, that 
any explicit declarations respecting the felicity which is prepared 
for the faithful in a future state would have been premature, if 
they had been conveyed before the performance of that merito- 
rious sacrifice ; or, at least, before a distinct explanation had 
been furnished to mankind of the only ground on which th 
could entertain any well-founded hopes relating to another workd. 
In a subsequent part of the work, (pp. 338-340,) a very suffi- 
cient reason is given, why the mode of human redemption was 
not distinctly revealed; viz. that such an explicit discovery would 
have defeated its own purpose ; men would not have dared to put 
to death Him whom they recognised as the Son of God, the 
mised Redeemer of the world. The Israelites, who lived under 
the law, might derive from it a general faith in the Messiah, but 
could not frame any distinct conception of the liar nature of 
that great atonement, by which the sins of the faithful were to be 
expiated. Under these circumstances, a promise of immortal 
life, conveyed in the law, would have been understood as a pro- 
mise annexed to the observance of the law; and, consequently, 
obedience to that law would have been regarded as capstituting 
a meritorious title to eternal life. 

On the supposition, that the promise of life and immortality, 
which have been ‘ brought to light through the gospel,’+ were 
not, what it now is, the peculiar distinction of the evangelical 
covenant, but had been a mere repetition of a promise already 
given in the law, CHeatARIY), Mr. Lancaster justly argues, 


* Div. Leg. b, 5. sect. 2. vol. iii, p. 37. ed, 1788, +2Tim. 10, 
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would have been robbed of that very attraction which chiefly re- 
commended it to the hearts of its early converts; and the Jews 
would have been confirmed in all their prejudices respecting the 
excellency and sufficiency of the Mosaic dispensation, if their 
law, which, being weak, was unable to give everlasting life, had 
nevertheless plainly assured them of it. But— 


“‘ It is to be remembered, that the ancient people of Israel are not 
the only persons whose welfare is involved in this question. The Mo- 
saic code was destined to form a standard portion of the volume of in- 
spiration, for the perpetual instruction and edification of mankind in 
general,* after its ceremonial and political enactments had been abro- 
gated in favour of a more perfect and comprehensive dispensation. 
What now, in its influence on the general welfare of man, must have 
been the consequence of introducing into it any positive declarations 
respecting a future state? What effect would thus have been produced 
on the religious sentiments of those who should in after-ages embrace 
the Gospel? Would it not have led them to contemplate a legal obe- 
dience as the ground of justification? When it was discovered, that 
a promise of everlasting happiness had been conveyed by the divine 
Jaw to those ages and generations to whom the manner of our redemp- 
tion was a mystery, would it not have been difficult to persuade men, 
that the merits and sacrifice of Christ are the only just foundation of 
their hopes respecting a future state? Would not they have been 
prone to overlook the connection which subsists between the cross of 
Christ and their own salvation? There are those who deny the neces- 
sity and efficacy of an atonement as the means of reconciliation be- 
tween God and man. Would not such opinions have enjoyed, on our 
present supposition, a show of countenance and support from Scrip- 
ture, of which they are now destitute ?””—pp. 19-20. 


Having thus shown, that the doctrine of a future state is not 
explicitly revealed in the books of Moses, and having assigned the 
reasons for its omission, Mr. Lancaster, in Chaps. III. and IV. 
proceeds to prove, that “‘ the doctrine of a future state was al- 
ways entertained by the Israelites, from the very earliest period 
of their history ;’ and to “ inquire into the sources from which 
they may have derived it.” On this point, he is directly opposed 
to Warburton ; who, having proved “ that Moses did not teach a 
future state of reward ok punishment, and that he omitted it 
with design ; that he understood its great importance to society, 
and that he provided for the want of it; endeavours, in the fifth 
and sixth sections of his fifth book, to establish it as a necessary 
consequence, that therefore the Jewish people had not the know- 


* “ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our learning, 


that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope,” Rom. 
xv. 4. 
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ledge of that doctrine ;” or, as he subsequently qualifies his po- 
sition, that “ the body of the early Jews had no expectations of 
a future state of rewards and punishments.” * These opinions 
appear to have been adopted, in their full extent, by Mr. Davi- 
son, in-his late Warburtonian lectures ; the subject, therefore, 


besides its intrinsic importance, acquires an additional claim to our 
present attention. 


With respect to the degree and extent of religious knowledge in 
general, the Jewish people, as compared with the rest of man- 
kind, were placed on very advantageous grounds, ‘ What advan- 
tage hath the Jews ?” says St. Paul; “ ‘Much every way.’ +} 


“* Now the belief of a future state has been entertained in every age 
to which the memory of the world extends, and by every nation among 
whom any religious sentiments have been found to exist. On the in- 
estimable value of this doctrine in its tendency to promote the happi- 
ness of mankind ; on its importance as the great incitement to virtue, 
the main pillar and support of human society, the sanction and en- 
forcement of morality; on its connection with the private duties of 
individuals, and the public welfare of civil communities: we need not 
expatiate. That it is the anchor of the soul when beaten by the blasts 
and storms of adversity; that it is of absolute necessity in order to 
sustain and invigorate the spirits of suffering innocence under the dis- 
couragement of an unequal Providence ; that it provides the most 
effectual restraint upon the evil passions of mankind ; that the wisest 
provisions of legislative policy, unaided by its support, are but feeble 
barriers against violence and injustice: these are principles, so gene- 
rally recognised by common acknowledgment, that they seem to 
border upon the character of self-evident truths. We need not dwell 
upon the hardship of man being accountable, without knowing that 
he is so; of his being capable of everlasting happiness, without in- 
citement to labour after it; of his being subject to retribution, and 
yet not aware of his danger.. Neither the advantages connected with 
the belief of this doctrine, nor the miseries attendant upon the want 
of it, can be denied or disputed. On the whole, it may be asserted, 
that, of all the doctrines of revealed religion, there is none so import- 
ant in its consequences, none so interesting to the feelings of mankind, 
none attended with such a powerful moral influence, as the doctrine 
ofa future state of reward and punishment. 

“ Can it then be deemed consistent with the notion of a people 
peculiarly favoured by God, that they should continue for nine hun- 
dred years,{ excluded from participating in a benefit, which during 
the same period was enjoyed by every other nation in the world, even 


* Div. Leg. b. v. sect. 5. oe or + Rom. iii. 1, 2. 
¢t The law was given (according to the common chronology) 1491 years, and the 


captivity took place 588 years, before the Christian era: the intervening space thus 
amounting to 903 years. 
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the most idolatrous and wicked? Shall we, in conformity with the 
language of St. Paul, admit that they had in every respect much ad- 
vantage over the rest of mankind; and shall we yet believe that they 
were totally destitute of that doctrine which is more essential to the ha 

piness of man than any other religious principle whatever ?”—pp, 30-82. 


This, if it be not proof, is, at least, strong presumption ; and, 
admitting the validity of the reasoning by which it is supported, 
admitting even that the religious condition of the Israelite was 
not inferior to that of the Gentile; we must infer, that if the be- 
lief of a future state was entertained by the Gentile world, it must 
have been entertained in common with them by this peculiar 
nation. In the fourth chapter, therefore, which is divided into 
three sections, Mr. Lancaster proceeds, first, to “ Inguire into 
the origin of the belief in a Pans state, considered as a doc- 
trine helonging to the universal religion of mankind ; secondly, 
io show, ** that the silence of the Mosaic Law would have no 
tendency to eradicate from the mind of the Israelite that belief 
in a future state, which, independently of that law, he would 
have entertained in common with the rest of the world; and 
thirdly, that * the writings of Moses were specially adapted to 
countenance the belief in a future state.” jaceiry into the 
sources from which mankind in general might have derived their 
belief in that doctrine of a future state, which was universally in- 
corporated into the religious systems of the Gentile world, is pre- 
faced by these judicious reflections :— 


** But, on the other hand, it is a principle highly important to our ar- 
gument, that the universality of this belief in a future retribution be re- 
garded as the result of a special appointment of the divine will. We 
are fully warranted in so regarding it: nay, we cannot without impiety 
regard it otherwise, even though the secondary causes, through which 
that will has been carried into effect, may lie concealed from our view. 
Tt is not necessary in order to recognise an appointment of Providence, 
that we should be able to trace the various successive steps which have 
intervened between its first origin and its final accomplishment. The 
mode of operation belonging to some of the most important laws which 
regulate the movements of the natural creation, will ever baffle the 
utmost penetration and sagacity of man; such are the gravitation of 
bodies, the process of vegetation, and the connection subsisting be- 
tween the valition and the motions of animal life. Now as we alike 
refer to God, as their author, both the dispensations of revealed reli- 
gion and the constitution of the natural world, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that a similarity of proceeding should be observable in both. It 
cannot therefore be required, that we should distinctly unfold all the 
means which may have been employed by Infinite Wisdom, for the 
purpose of bringing about a general concurrence in the expectations of 
mankind respecting a future retribution. Methods may have been em- 
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ployed, and those too of powerful operation, with a view to this end, 
which the unsearchable wisdem of Giod may have judged it right te 
withhold from the knowledge of his creatures,* The possible employ- 
ment of such methods we may well conceive. This ought to be borne 
in mind as a weighty consideration in the reasoning which is about to 
be introduced ; since it is adequate to uPPy any deficiency of proof 


under which that reasoning may be supposed to labour.”—pp.87-8-9. 


Among the causes which may haye operated to produce a ge- 
neral belief in the doctrine of a Mr. Lancaster 
insists chiefly on those arguments in its fayour, which arise from 
the antediluyian records of the sentence passed on our first 

arents; the murder of Abel, and the translation of Enoch, Hi 
fama on the death of Abel are particularly deserving of 

attention 

‘** What feelings, then, must have been excited in the bosoms of the 
first parents of mankind by this tragical occurrence ? when they be- 
held their son carried off by a premature death, in consequence of 
an act, which was acceptable to God, which had been performed 
in submissive conformity to his will, and with a confident frlignee on 

his protection and blessing. Nothing but the belief in a future sta 
could have placed the transaction ina light consistent with what they 
knew respecting the perfections of the Supreme Being. Had they 
viewed it apart from the prospect of retribution in another life, the 

dreadful calamity must have led to conclusions still more distressin 
than the event itself. It must have induced a conclusion, that a con- 
formity to the will of God is of no avail towards conciliating his 
favour; that final destruction would be the probable consequence of 
devotion to his service; that God is not the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him; and that there is no reward for the righteous. On 
such a view of the subject, the fear and seryice of God must have been 
at an end: religion and virtue must have become totally extinct 
among men: wickedness and injustice must have obtained a univer- 
sal dominion. That this result did not actually follow, can be ex- 
‘plained only by supposing, that the belief in a future retribution was 
entertained by our first parents."”—pp. 44-45. 


| 


* “** There might possibly be among the few faithful in the world a traditionary 
exposition of the promises of God, grounded upon more express revelations, made 
either before or soon after the flood, shan have come down to our times.’ Bisho 
Sherlock's Dissertations, Diss. II. p.176, in the 4th vol. of his works, edit. Oxford, 
1812. The observation relates to the celebrated passage in Job, xix. 25, 26, 27. 
The term ises is not, indeed, strictly agreeable to the views maintained in thig 
treatise ; but we may by a parity of reasoning Py that means sufficiently effi- 
cacious may have been providentially employed for the same purpose, of which 
means no knowledge has been transmitted tous. But indeed I do not object to the 
above term, rovided that nothing further is understood by it than the promise of a 
Messiah, the blessedness of whose expected advent could in no other way have béen 
reasonably understood, than by regarding him as the author of everlasting life, and 
of man’s deliverance from the effects of the fall.”’ ft 
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In addition to the evidence which these transactions supply, he 
argues, that departed spirits may have been permitted to hold 
communications with men. That the dead have sometimes been 
restored to life is an undoubted truth of revelation ; and they who 
are disposed to treat this hypothesis with ridicule, may do well to 
consider the arguments of Addison in its favour.* 

But there are persons who would at once set aside all argu- 
ments which are founded on the scriptural records of the ante- 
diluvian world. The question then will be, from what other 
source did mankind derive their universal belief of a future state? . 
Reason, Mr. Lancaster argues, could not possibly discover that 
the soul is capable of existing after the dissolution of the body, 
nor establish a conviction of its immateriality. But if it were as- 
sumed, as by many ancient philosophers, and some of the earl 
Christian writers, (to whom we may add many of the modern So- 
cinians,) it has been assumed, that the soul is material; “ to 
imagine that unassisted reason should conduct man to a belief 
that the soul was, at the same time, both corporeal and imperish- 
able, is an absurdity at which the judgment of every candid 
person must revolt.” 

The necessity of future rewards and punishments (which obvi- 
ously imply the future existence of the soul,) is often insisted on, 
as deducible, from the consideration of the moral attributes of the 
Deity. ‘ When it came to be seen,” says Warburton, “ that God 
was not always a rewarder and a punisher here, men necessaril 
concluded, from his moral attributes, that he would be so here- 
after; and consequently, that this life was but a small portion of 
human duration.” + On this great principle of natural theology, 
the remarks of Mr. Lancaster are very unsatisfactory ; and, we 
are sorry to add, as far as Warburton is concerned, very unjust ; 
for he argues as if it was the design of that distinguished prelate 
to place religion on a different basis from that which the apostle 
requires ; ** Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid ; 
which is Jesus Christ.’ t No man knows better than Mr. Lan- 
caster, that, in the very first section of the “ Divine Legation,” 
Warburton unequivocally asserts, that no one well versed in the 
internal evidence of the Christian religion can be ignorant of this 
important principle: that Tar Doctrine oF REDEMPTION Is 
THE VERY Essence oF CuHrisTIANITy; and that, in the ninth 
book, he expatiates at length on the Divine Goodness, which “ so 


graciously displayed itself, in the REsTORATION of our ost inhe- 


* Spectator, No. 110. 


+ Div. Leg. b. v. Append. vol. iii. p. 185. edit. 4to. 1788, 
+ 1 Cor. iii. 11. 
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ritance, by changing the condition annexed to eternal life, from 
something to be Donk, to something to be BELIEVED. And this 
was Faira IN ouR REDEEMER.” 

Mr. Lancaster next attempts to prove, that natural religion 
could never teach men to expect a state of future reward :— 


‘** When, among those promiscuous dispensations which now cha- 
racterise the providential government of the world, wickedness is 
beheld to flourish prosperous and triumphant to the end of life ; then, 
if the moral attributes of God be firmly believed, reason has doubtless 
a strong ground for calculating on a future retribution. Thus far the 
conclusion is inevitable: but how far does it extend? Certainly no 
farther than to establish the prospect of a future punishment to the 
wicked. But how the reason of man, wholly unenlightened from 
above, can establish on such considerations the proof of a future 


reward, is quite inexplicable.’’—pp. 73-4. 


The proposition here is incompletely stated. We not only see 
wickedness triumphant and prosperous, but virtue oppressed and: 
afflicted, to the end of life ; the conclusion, therefore, is as valid. 
to establish the prospect of future rewards to the virtuous, as of 
punishment to the evil. The whole analogy of nature, and the 
present system of God’s moral government, in which virtue, as 
such, is honoured and rewarded, confirm this conclusion. When 
Mr. Lancaster affirms, that it is quite inexplicable how human 
reason, wholly unenlightened from above, can establish, on such 
considerations, the proof of a future reward, he completely 
changes the terms of the proposition ; for human reason (as he 
himself has taken great pains to prove) never has been wholly 
unenlightened from above on this momentous subject ; and how, 
with the traditionary doctrine of a future state, it should have 
arrived, on the principles of natural religion, at the hope of a 
future reward, is a matter easily explained. For if God designs 
.the:-happiness of the virtuous, “ and is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him,”’* then, since the virtuous are not always re- 
warded in this life, reason would lead us to expect a future state 
of retribution. That “ natural religion can neither give us an 
certain clear security of a future life, nor means to attain it,” 
we fully admit: but it is at least as true with respect to the future 
punishments of the wicked, as the future atin & of the virtuous. 
The doctrine of eternal punishments, prepared for the wicked in 
a future state, certainly is not, as Mr. Lancaster represents it, 
more agreeable to natural reason, than the hope of future rewards 
to virtue. The truth is, neither could be known, except through 
the medium of a Divine Revelation. 


* Heb. xi. 6. t Ellis’s “‘ Knowledge of Divine Things,” p. 422, 
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The remainder of this section is taken up in an analysis of the 

Pheedon, &c. of Plato ; and in a summary staterient of the opi- 

Bedi nions, concerning the immortality of the soul, and a fature state 
ay of tettibution, which were held by the different schools and 


Bie teachers of ancient philosophy. This inquiry is conducted with 
gréat ability, and every where displays the fruits of various read- 
ing and sound judgment. Even those who may think with us, 
that he hardly does impartial justice either to the arguments for 
. a the soul’s immortality, which Plato has adduced in his Phéedon, 
ba Pheedrus, and Republic, or to his sincerity in maintaining them ; 
) Will agree, at least, in his concluding reflections, that all that 
Plato suggests 
“ Ts little available for the conviction of your understanding or the 
assurance of your hopes: and the best improvement which you can 
| gather from it is, to feel the natural darkness of the human mind, to 
Te confess the want of divine illumination, and to be thankful to the Fa- 
La ther of mercies and the God of all comfort, who, in raising Jesus from 
! the dead, hath afforded to all men a proof of immortality, alike suited 
‘ to the nature of their faculties and the satisfaction of their desires.”— 
| p. 87. , 


Having thus satisfactorily proved tlie universal prevalence 
) among mankind of the belief in a future state, in the following 


section Mr. Lancaster proceeds to show, that the silence of the 

Hil Mosaic Law would have no tendency to eradicate from the mind 
: 4, ay of the Israelite that belief, which, independently of that law, he 
+ would have entertained in common with the rest of the world, 
tt The question is: How could such belief vanish from their minds ? 
: A Why should they now surrender those pleasing hopes and fond 
} desires, to which human nature is found, in genetal, so tenaci- 

ously to adhere ?”"—p. 156. 

The answer to this question is presented in the words of War- 
burton :— While God exactly distributed his rewards and punish- 
ments here, the light of reason directed men to look no farther 
for the sanction of his laws: but when it came to be seen, that he 
was not always a rewarder and a punisher here, men necessarily 
concluded, from his moral attributes, that he would be so here- 
after : and consequently, that this life was but a small portion 
of the human duration. In this manner was a future state 
hia brought, by natural light, into religion: and from thenceforth 
ule became a necessary part of it. But under the Jewish theocracy, 
God was an exact rewarder and punisher here. Natural light, 
therefore, evinced, that under such an administration, the sub- 
‘i ject of it did not become liable to future punishments, till this 
i sanction was known among them.” * 


* Div. Leg. Append, to b, v. 


| 
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Mr. Lancaster shows with great force, that the egregious fal- 
lacy of this argument of Warburton’s consists in his employing 
the words extraordinary providence and equal providence as 
eqttivalent terms :* that the extraordinary providence under which 
the Jews were actually placed, instead of removing the inequali- 
ties which occur in the general system of God’s moral govern- 
ment, would, in numberless instances, be found to multiply 
them; and consequently, that such an administration could never 
operate to veil the prospects of a future life, : 

It is the object of the third section of this important chapter to 
prove, that “the writings of Moses were specially adupted to 
countenance the helief of a future state.’ It was a signal ad- 
vantage, he argues, that with respect to those transactions of the 
antediluvian world, from which he supposes that the Gentiles 
derived the notion of a future state, the belief of the Israelite was 

rounded on the authentic records of sacred truth, whilst the be- 
lief of the Gentile rested on no other foundation than a tradition 
orally transmitted through the medium of Noah to his posterity, 
But the point on which he chiefly insists is, the prophetic decla- 
rations of the Messiah, which are delivered in the Pentateuch, 
ant more fully developed in the volumes of succeeding pro- 
hecy: “ the structure of the revealed word,” he says, “ was so 
ramed, that the promise of a Messiah should be understood to 
comprise within it the promise of everlasting life; and that the 
hope of everlasting life might be afforded only it connection with 
faith in him, who, in the fulness of time, was to purchase it for 
mankind.”’—p. 174. 

It is easy, indeed, for Mr. Lancaster, who possesses, in the 
New Testament, a key to the right interpretation of the Old, so 
to combine these hopes and promises: but was the belief of the 
Israelite in a future state thus actually held in connection with 


' faith in the Redeemer? Is not the supposition at variance even 


with his own hypothesis, that the Jews, though they had the 
knowledge of a future state, and a general anticipation of a Re- 
deemer, were altogether ignorant of the means whereby eternal 
life was to be restored to the sons of Adam? Lastly, we must 
be permitted to ask, is there any thing in Warburton himself 
more fantastical, or more paradoxical, than this attempt to 

that the writings of Moses are specially adapted to inculcate the 
helief of a future state, though the very existence of a future 
state is not once mentioned in them ? | 


* “ T used, throughout my whole discourse of the Jewish eco ; the words 
extraordinary providence and equal providence, as equivalent terms.” Note [AA] to 
b. v.of the Div. Leg. _ 
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Chap. V., which is also divided into three sections, on the ori- 
gin, the meaning, and the uses of sacrifice, is, perhaps, the 
most carefully written of any in the whole work; great pains 
have been bestowed on it, and it merits close attention. Sacri- 
fice, in the present inquiry, is restricted to that species of offer- 
ing which is ditingniehed. by the mactation. of a living victim ; 
and is considered to be a symbolical institution, in which man is 
set forth as a sinner and a penitent; and his Maker, as a God 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. In this view, it is re- 
garded as a particular provision, which was calculated at once to. 
confirm the ieee of a bie life, and to obviate the perversion of 
that hope ; so that the prospect of immortal happiness, as the 
reward of well-doing, might be guarded from all association with 
opinions, which derogate from the freedom of Divine grace, and 
contradict the scheme of redemption :-— 


“ The prevalence of this rite having been commensurate with the 
belief in a future retribution, afforded therefore a suitable corrective to 
any errors which might have been grafted upon it. It was adapted to 
silence the plea of human merit, and to bring out to view (as far as 
man, in the early and imperfect stages of a progressive scheme, was 
capable of viewing it,) the only real ground of justification and accept- 
ance before God. Hence do we obtain a corroborative testimony to 
the validity of the reasoning we have pursued, respecting the omission 
of a future state as a sanction to the Mosaic law. And we discover, 
at the same time, a remarkable instance of the harmony which per- 
vades the divine dispensations in the economy of the old and new 
covenants.” —p. 119. 


With respect to the origin of sacrifice, Mr. Lancaster success- 
fully maintains its divine mstitution against Spencer, Sykes, and 
Warburton, who preposterously maintained, that both the act of 
sacrifice, and the matter of sacrifice, were the simple dictates of 
natural reason. But even in this part of the work, notwithstand- | 
ing all the labour he has bestowed on it, treading, as he does, in 
a beaten path, it is evident, that Mr. Lancaster has weakened 
his argument, and fettered his own movements, by his anxiety 
not to step in the traces of his predecessors. 

They who have read the dissertations on sacrifice, in Archbishop 
Magee’s work on “ The Atonement,” (and who, that has once 
read, can ever forget them?) will perceive how greatly Mr. Lan- 
caster has impaired his general proof of the harmony of the Law 
and the Gospel in this respect, by his endeavour to show, that the 
institution of sacrifice was designed chiefly to operate as a check 
on the pernicious tendency of that 5 ag aptitude to encourage 
the belief of a future state, which he, of all mankind, has first 
discovered in the Pentateuch. 
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The two succeeding sections, on the “ Meaning of Sacrifice,’ 
and “ Zhe Use and Importance of Sacrifice, considered as a 
subordinate and temporary Provision belonging to the general 
Plan of revealed Religion,” are not liable to this objection. 
Sacrifice may be said to consist of two parts, a sacrament, and an 
emblem :— 


“ As a sacrament, it was the appointed means of conveying to the 
faithful worshipper the pardon of his sins and acceptance with God. 
As an emblem, it was designed to be the vehicle of instruction. And 
the kind of instruction it was intended to convey, would naturally be 

sted by the contemplation of its piacular and vicarious character. 
It would be viewed, to use the words of an excellent prelate, ‘ as a 
sensible and striking representation of a punishment, which the sin- 
ner was conscious he deserved from God’s justice: and then, on the 
part of God, it would be a public declaration of his holy displeasure 
against sin, and of his merciful compassion to the sinner.’* 


“Tt was an appointment of infinite wisdom, that the great consum- 
mation of sacrifice by the crucifixion of the Son of God should not be 
carried into effect, till mankind for a long series of ages had expe- 
rienced the evils connected with their fallen state, and resulting from 
the first transgression. By the same wisdom it was decreed, that the 
mystery of our redemption should be hid from ages and from genera- 
tions. But the Lamb of God was, in the eternal purpose of God, slain 
before the foundation of the world: and numbers have been saved 
through his merits before the Divine purpose was actually fulfilled, 
numbers to whom, though the general promise of a deliverance was 
known, the manner of that deliverance was never unfolded. Mean- 
time, while the great design was in preparation and progress, while it 
was veiled under an awful darkness, impenetrable to mortal eyes; it 
was fit that man should be taught, what was his own condition by na- 
ture, and what was the relation in which he stood to his Creator. is, 
I say, was fit, in order that he might be qualified for mercy and accept- 
ance on such terms, as should be consistent with the inviolable attri- 
butes of God, and should not derogate from the authority of that law, 
which the Divine holiness was concerned to maintain. 

“‘ Such was the use of that instruction which sacrifice was designed 


to afford. Man was hereby brought to feel and to acknowledge his . 


guilty character and helpless condition ; he saw, in the mode of wor- 
ship prescribed for him, an affecting representation of that punishment 
which he had incurred ; he was made sensible, that an awful satisfac- 
tion was due to the Divine justice before he could be capable of 
pardon: and yet, he was cheered with an assurance, that the Deity 
was not implacable, but that mercy might in some way or other be 
obtained.” | 


* Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol, i, p. 40, 
VOL, I, F 
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‘“‘ Thus was the plea of self-righteousness put to silenee, and the 
humility of the contrite was raised into hope: and thus were laid the 
great foundations of an evangelical justification before the Gospel itself 
was published. The darkness of natural ignorance, under which reli- 
gio hope and comfort, together with every incitement to obedience, 

uld have been extinct, was relieved by a slender light, till the Sun 
of righteousness should himself arise and confer a more abundant illu- 
mination.”’—pp. 236-7-8. 


In Chap. VL, “ The Examination of Scriptural Testimonies, 
in Support of the Doctrine which has been maintained in the 
foregoing Chapters,” is conducted with great ability. We haye 
no room for quotations; but desire to point out to particular 
notice the 2 of the latter part of this chapter, from p. 263 to 
p. 300; in which he examines in detail, and triumphantly con- 

utes, the arguments of Warburton, that the Jews had no know- 
ledge of the separate and personal existence of the soul in a future 
state, and, consequently, no expectation of future rewards and 
punishments. : 

In Chap. VII., some * other remarkable instances of omission 
in the Mosaic code” are noticed and explained, First, with re- 
spect to prayer :— 


“The omission of this subject in the Pentateuch can admit no other 
reasonable explanation than the following. The law which Moses 
gave contained not in itself any thing, which could render prayer ac- 
ceptable to God or effectual for the benefit of the worshipper. This 
could be accomplished only through the atonement of Christ. No man 
cometh unto the Father but by him. The promise is to those who 
shall ask in his name. We are to draw near in full assurance of faith, 
and to come boldly unto the throne of grace, because we have a great 
High Priest, who is passed into the heavens.* It would therefore 
have been premature, if this great distinction of the Gospel had been 
anticipated in the Mosaic dispensation. For it could never have been 
the sanction of that law: and if it had been introduced in any other 
form, it would naturally have been regarded as a sanction. Thus 
would it have thrown a shade over the riches, the splendour, and the 
beauty, of the Gospel: since these are most conspicuous, when seen 
in contrast with the imperfections attendant on all the former stages in 
the preteens advancement of revelation. 

“The observance of prayer as a religious exercise is manifestly sup- 
posed and recognised in the Pentateuch; as must appear from the 
instances to which we have already adverted, and also from a variety 
of facts which occur to us in the narrative of that book. But still we 
find not in the writings of Moses any precept, declaratory of its gene- 


- Heb. iv. 14, 16, 16. 
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ral obligation ; nor any promise, that it should be offered with effect 
to the worshipper.”’—pp. 310-311. 


_.In the next place, with respect to the doctrine of sanctification 
by the Holy Spirit; the promise of the Holy Spirit, as an active 
power of sanctification in the heart of man, formed no part of 
the law, but belongs exclusively to the New Covenant of the 


Gospel *— 


“ Shall we then say, that the sanctifying graces of God’s Spirit were 
altogether withholden from all who lived under the Mosaic covenant ? 
Certainly not: because, had this been the case, we should not have 
read, as we now do, of holy men, living under that law, whose faith 
and piety were acceptable to God, To assert, with regard to these 
characters, that the principle of sanctification was, or could be, derived 
from any other source than the Spirit of God; can never be main- 
tained by any but a Pelagian. The true state of the case is explained 
with admirable clearness and brevity by Bishop Bull: ‘ The Spirit of 
God was given under the law, but not by virtue of the law,’”’t—p. 312. 


Of the remaining chapters, the VIIIth insists on the harmo- 
nious consistency which pervades the various dispensations and 
successive epochs of revealed religion, as affording the most con- 
vincing evidence of its truth, The IXth and Xth, in which the 
want of antiquity and universality in the scheme of revelation are 
eonsidered, are thrown in ‘ mantisse loco,” and, to say the 
truth, seem rather out of place; they contain, however, some 
ingenious and forcible arguments, and are marked throughout by 
that spirit of sincere and enlightened piety, which shines in every 
page of this truly Christian writer. We will conclude our extracts 
from the present work with the following eloquent passage :— 


“‘ Thus doth the whole body of Scripture, however detached may be 

its parts, however varied its temporary and relative provisions, exhibit 
to the view one united system. This harmonious character is princi- 

pally seen, in the concurrent reference of all its parts to the plan of 

our redemption through the sacrifice of Christ. Every separate por- 

tion of revealed religion has a connection, nearer or more distant, with 

this leading purpose. Each distinct provision is subordinate and sub- 

servient to this. It is either auxiliary to it, or illustrative of it. Re- 

demption is the great centre-point of seriptural instruction: every 

other Divine ordinance either meets in this point, or diverges from it. 

: The doctrine of the Atonement is the great and leading doctrine of the 
, Bible from beginning to end. This was darkly intimated to fallen 
! man, before he was expelled from the abode of innocence and bliss, 


* Jer. xxxi. 33. | 
t “ Sub lege quidem, at non ex lege.” _— Apost, Diss, II, c, xi, §. 4, 
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The sacrifices offered by the faithful immediately after the fall, were in 
unison with this intimation. Abraham rejoiced in it when he saw the 
day of Christ afar off. The bloody ordinances of the Levitical law 
shadowed out the same truth in emblem and mystery. The sweet 
psalmist of Israel spoke a congenial language, when he painted the 
sufferings of him who was to be the Saviour of men. In strains of 
mingled sadness and triumph, the prophetic song announced the man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, who was bruised for our trans- 
gressions and wounded for our iniquities: and it bore also, in differ- 
ent ages of the Jewish church, a varied, yet harmonious, testimony, 
to the great Personage in whom that truth was substantially verified. 

The latest prophet under the Law, and the immediate harbinger of 
the Messiah, proclaims the same truth, when he announces Christ as 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. Christ 
himself declares the doctrine, he verifies, and bears witness to it in 
his death. The apostles proclaim our Redeemer, as him whom God 
hath set forth to be a sacrifice and propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. The holy martyrs under the agonies of death and tor- 
ture testify the same. Nor does the attestation of it stop here. After 
the church militant hath maintained it throughout every stage of its 
warfare, the church triumphant takes up the heavenly theme, resound- 
ing it in hymns of exultation and praise to the end of time. It was 
first heard in the terrestrial Eden, and it ceases not to be heard in 
the songs of the blessed spirits who inhabit the celestial paradise : 
* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 


wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.’” *— 
pp- 326-7. 


Art. TV.—AIZXYAOY XOH®OPOI AZSCHYLI CHOE- 
PHOR(,. fidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, Notas et 
Glossarium adjecit Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, 8.T. P. Col- 
legii SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses olim Socius. Can- 
tabrigie, Typis ac sumtibus Academicis excudit Joannes Smith. 


Veneunt Londini apud J. Mawman. Cantabrigie apud J. 
Deighton et Filios, 1824. 


In “ema to give an account of the progress of Dr. Blom- 
field’s labours upon the father of Grecian tragedy, we have un- 
feigned satisfaction in knowing, that we are to review a work, not 
of Dr. Blomfield merely, but of the Bishop of Chester. The 
station of a writer indeed neither has, nor ought to have, the 
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slightest effect upon the mind of him who proposes to give an 
impartial account of his performance ; but we must be permitted 
to express our honest. gratification, that so sound a classical 
scholar, as we know Dr. B. to be, and so good a parish priest, as 
we believe him to be, has attracted the notice of those, who have 
it most in their power to promote the interests of learning, and 
render substantial service to the cause of religion; and that he 
has been so appropriately seated in the episcopal chair, heretofore 
occupied by the stupendous learning, and the edifying piety of a 
Walton and a Pearson! 

The name of Pearson, indeed, was an omen of good to his 
present successor, the editor of Aischylus ; for it is well known 
that this truly learned prelate, amidst his episcopal duties and 
theological labours, found leisure to study and improve the text 
of this great tragedian.* The book before us contains some of 
these conjectures, as well as some concerning which Dr. Blom- 
field doubts whether he is to ascribe them to Pearson or to Portus. 
See Notes on vv. 411 and 503. | 

The learned editor has been permitted to avail himself of some 
conjectures, which appear to have been suggested by Portus and 
Auratus ; and, probably, some readings from MSS. to which they 
had access. They occupy the margin ofa copy of Aischylus, be- 
longing to Mr. Mitford, and liberally communicated to the editor, 
as we aie from the preface to the work before us, as well as from 
the Cambridge Museum Criticum, (vol. i. p. 488.) 

These conjectural and other readings stamp additional value 
upon this edition; for, although the greater part coincide with 
suggestions, made independently by other scholars, yet in some 
instances they appear to be wholly new; and yet of such value, as 
occasionally to deserve admission into the text. See Notes on vv. 32, 
122, 126, 146, 205, 211, 218, (where a conjecture of Auratus is 
permitted, and we think properly, to supersede the old reading, ) 
274, 277, 376, 483, &c. 

__ We shall now proceed to mark more particularly some of the 
characteristic qualities of this edition; and, in so doing, shall 
select indifferently from the Notes and Glossary. 

Gloss. vy. 29. Here is quoted the celebrated passage from CEd. 
Col. 1623, where the argument is omitted ; and which, upon that 


_* Dr. Butler says of Stanley’s materials for a second edition, “ Conjecturas ad- 
hibuerat nonnullas cum Casauboni, tum Joannis Pearsoni Episcopi Cestriensis.”— 
Pref. p. xx. In referring to Dr. Butler’s edition of this most difficult author, we 
cannot help expressing a wish that some of the good fortune, which the last editor 


has experienced, may be extended to a man go learned, so excellent, and useful, as 
Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury. 
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account, most scholars, except Brunck, have ‘agreed in pros 
} nouncing corrupt. Professor Porson, at Phasn. 5, restores it 
thus : & twas Ocdv The last editor, how- 
ba i ever, of the Cidipus Coloneus, the lamented Dr. Elmsley, 
j thought the conjecture too bold, and that abv was to he re- 
tained ; although he acknowledges that he knows of no autho. 
rity for suck a construction, as @wieceyv with an accusative. 
He therefore conjectured, but somewhat timidly, #0. 6'¢. 
| ‘Owdfev adzav.” Our editor does not interpose his own judg- 
: ment, but contents himself by marking twes with an obelus. 
a We side with Porson. 
gg V. 53. “Pofetrac dé ms.”” The Note and Glossary seem here at 
ae variance. The former says, ‘‘ Clytemnestram innui puto; 
hae terretur autem quedam.”’ But in the Glossary, 7s is explained 
bad 4 ** Unusquisque, pro was ts.” and this sense is illustrated, as 
Lh usual, with great learning. No doubt, such is often the sense 
Pad | of 7s, as most of the passages quoted by our editor distinctly 
show. Still it is not the only sense. Tvs is used by the trage- 
dian in allusion to a person, whom the speaker is unwilling 
to name; and this we conceive to be the sense, admitted b 
our editor in his annotation, as belonging to the context. It 
is also used éexrxis, as the critics say, where the speaker al- 
ludes to himself. Both these significations may be traced in 
a single passage, Antigone, 750. (Brunck.) Hemon speaks 
decctexns, While the father replies angrily, conceiving that 
there is a threatening application to himself. See moreover 
Ajax, 786, 1138. Iph. ‘Taur. 522, 548. (Markl.) 

Gloss. 61. The following is satisfactory, from its learnin 
as well as its fairness. Acappvéjv. Ita ut diffluat, seu dilua- 
; tur, adverbium est ; non adjectivum, quod ait Schneiderus: in 
Lexico, qui fingit vocabulum éappvejes, Recte autem obser- 
| vavit Schutzius, hec populari quadam superstitione intelli- 

genda, ad nostram usque etatem propagata, que maculam ex 
sanguine hominis injuste casi, in terram effuso, semper ma- 
nere, nec elui posse fingebat. Noster Theb. 73]. 
“ "Ered & dy abtoxtovws 
Avroéaixto: Odvwet, 
Kai y@ovia coms win 
Tis dv caBappods ropor; 
Tie dv ape ; 
Conf. Sophocl. Cid. T. 1236. Eurip. El. 320, wazpos 
oreyas MéXav 


Gloss. 62. “ Acadipw. Differo, i.e. discerpo. 
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Schol. quam interpretationem pessimam vocat Heathius; pro- 
bat vero Abreschius.” . 

Abresch’s judgment is to: be preferred to Heath's; and the 
learned editor might have confirmed it by two passages in Ho- 
race. That ardent admirer and close imitator of Greek forms 
of speech, has twice used differo in the very sense here affixed 
to its prototype, d:apdpw 


Post, insepulta membra different lupi.” Epod. v. 99. 
‘* Fractosque remos differat.” ib, x. 6. 


In the Glossary on v. 65 and 91, a passage from the Eume- 
nides, 644, Pors. is quoted :— 


We are disposed to think that «oris ought to be substituted 
here for «ous, as it has most properly resumed its place in 
Antig, 602, where the old reading was veptepwv dug Kons, The 
learned reader will call to mind the ‘ hauserit ensis’ oof eX 
ii. 600, and gladio——latus haurit,” x. 313 :— 


Dr. B. has, in our judgment, done well in adopting the Al- 
dine reading. But we cannot help thinking that atv} here 
has a peculiar sense, which he has overlooked, and which has 
been mentioned by some most learned men, as belonging to 
avtes, Sunt abros, et exeivos (says Casaubon, in his ‘ Com- 
mentary on the Characters of Theophrastus,’ p. 120,) voces 
servorum, quas honoris causa propriorum nominum loco 
usurpant. Aristophanes Ranis, 


“ viv ppacwr * 


Scholiastes, 70d, 6 Sic apud Latinos, 
Plautus Casina, ubi Stalino, et ancilla colloguuntur. St. Quid 
tu.hic agis? An, Ego eo gud me Ipsa misit, Ipsa, hoc est, 
Hera mea. Terentius Hecyra, Sed Pamphilum ipsum video 
stare ante ades. Donatus, Ipsum, a@ guo missus sum: vel domt- 
num; ut Greci, Idem notat Asconius in quendam Ver- 
rinaram locum. Erat et discipulorum vox, cum de preceptore 
loquerentur: unde illud Aérés cpa,” &c. Now, just as Plautus 
has used Jpsa in the passage above quoted, we conceive Aischy- 


- 


* We quote the words of Casaubon as we find them, The passage is, yond 
Sr, and the true reading, 10: vuv, ppdeov. 
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lus used aim», as equivalent to ‘* my mistress.’ See, in fur- 
ther illustration of this usage, Hemsterhuys on Pollux, iii. 
74, n. 53; and on Plutus, v. 959. 


108. Tw’ ovv ér’ mpoott0® oracet ;”” 


Xraois is here used as the abstract for the concrete, of which 
we have so many examples in the dramatic writers. It should 
have been interpreted, cornxvias, 


The following Notes are selected as favourable specimens of 
Dr. B.’s accuracy as a grammarian, and sagacity as a critic: — 


171. Grammatici docent particulam compositam esse ex et 
ody, vel wy: quod si verum sit, quomodo stare simul possunt pov odv ? 
An legendum, dipov if tobe? Vi ereor ut hoc sit 
Oreste donum. py od edpov 7; idem valet ac éwpov ov« ay etn, Herodot. 
v.79. adda paddov ju) 70 XpyoTHpiov, veremur potius ut hoc 
sit oraculi sensus. 


186. Constructio imperfecta est. Schol. 748’ aivéow: 
éxw. Si omnia recte se habent, potest esse aposiopesis queedam post 
’Opéorov. Sed forsan legendum bé ris—;” 


199. “* Hanc agnitionis partem Euripides perstrinxit, a Stanleio allega- 
tus, in Electr. 534. 541. Quod Euripides schylo vitio vertit, id pul- 
cherrimum et omnino naturee consentaneum esse arbitror. Notum est 
apud nostrates proverbium, homines in undis perituros vel stipulas cap- 
tare. Quid mirum, si, in re desperata, vel levissimam spei occasionem 
avide Captaverit Electra, quum jamdudum Oreste reditum cupide ex- 
spectasset ? Quinetiam ipsa suspicionum levitas mentem indicat a recto 
statu nonnihil dejectam, et a quovis momento in hanc vel illam partem 
facile impulsam. Accedit, ut recte observavit Botheus, quod tumulus 
regis desertus erat, iram A’gisthi ct Clytaemnestree timentibus Argivis, 
unde non male de Oreste cjusque aliquo sodali cogitat virgo, .Porro 
ipse pocta in iis quee loquitur Oreste persona, v. 219. sq. ostendit se, 
quam leves fuerint dvayvwpicews rationes, satis intellexisse.” 


e “959: connectunt toAvyworor av’ rd iro 
Tpwiors, x. 7. X, quod vereor ut recte fieri possit, quum potius dicendum 
esset odd’ bro Tp. Si locus est sanus, continuatur votum, ef yap 
— iro Tp. Locum recte intellexit Scholiasta ; 
odd toUTw dpeoxetat, pyde THY i. 
Electra vero, velut femina, ne hoc quidem Orestis votum probat, scilicet 
ait pater olim ante ‘Trojam succubuisset ; sed potius hoc sibi placiturum 
fuisse dicit, si pater omnino intactus evasisset, interfectores autem prius 
interissent ; ut fatum, quod mortem iis intulerit, e longinquo aliquis, 
harum calamitatum expers, audivisset.” 

555. “ Quum dixerint Attici de monte Phocico, 
vero de Parnethe, monte Attico, sic etiam Tlapvasis eos dixisse puto 


potius quam Tlapyneis, quum scrmo esset de Parnaso, Vid. Elms. ad 
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Aristoph. Ach. 348. Ruhnken. ad Timai Lex. p. 209.—Tlapyyeob male 
editur in Eumen. 11. pro [lapvagod. Ubi que Burgessius allegat exem- 
pla, Tevpyooos, Muxadyooos, nihil proficiunt; quippe antiquior 
pronuntiatio videatur Tevaygos istius temporis, quo nondum litere 

eminabantur.” Valckenaer, ad Phen, 1107. ‘ Vetusti Greeci,’ inquit 
ad Lucian. Cont. p. 503, literas geminare vix unquam 
solebant.’ Eustath. ad Od. T. p. 1872, 50. 6 
Sia tod a ever, Mapvaccr, wodvs ev tats ictopias, 
peéxpe kai viv mapa Bowwtots vroBapBapov 10 dpxatov Tepyeroy 
yap abrov mapadadodvres haciv of éyxwpiot, dia Ge 
700 kathpyntat rapa vorepov, Contra vero scripturam 
per duo oo recentiorum fuisse censet Heynius ad Pindar. Pyth. i. 75. 
scribit Photius, lapvacos Hesychius, et Proclus in Platonis 
Tim. p. 31.  Parnasus codices scripti vetustiores Virgilii, Propertii, 
Ovidii, aliorum. Tlapyvdovov Theocrit. vii. 148. Exempla que protulit 
Eustathius, p. 890, 3. parum ponderis habent; quum ‘Adscapyyaos per 
unum o scribendum esse certissimum sit. Quare dissentio ab Hermanno 
et Erfurdtio ad Sophocl. Antig, 1130. scripturam per o¢ tuentibus.” 

233, 4. mpocavéav & ear’ dvayKaiws 

WarTépa Te, Kat TO K.r,””’ 

The Note here does not give a completely full account of the 
state of the reading. In fact it gives more credit to Schutz, 
than really falls to his share; and it does not explain from 
what source the present text was derived. The note is simply 
thus; Turn. Steph. Stanl. zazépa Schutz.” The 
truth however is, that Schutz, in his first edition, retains the 
corrupt old text; namely, za7¢pos, with a colon at ¢xov’, and 
from Dr. Butler we learn, that 7a7<pa, without the colon, was 
the lection of “« Med. Guelph. Ald. Rob.” Dr. Blomfield’s text 
corresponds with that of Porson, from which we conjecture 
that Schutz, in his second edition, adopted it, with the altera- 
tion of ce for te. 

285—9. It is well known that Professor Porson attempted 
the restoration of this perplexed passage by means of a trans- 
position, which we were at one time disposed to think as 
correct, as it is ingenious. See his Tracts, &c. by Kidd, p. 211. 
We were therefore at first startled not to see the conjecture 
taken into the present text. But, upon full consideration, we 
think that Dr. B. has exercised a sound judgment in adopting 
the suggestions of Hermann and Elmsley. The reading then 
exhibits an important and perhaps indisputable instance of 
the real words of the author, preserved amidst every appear- 
ance of corruption, merely by altering the punctuation and 
inserting a particle. 

“ 7 dretpyetv ody Tatpos 
6’, ovte twa” 
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74 Blomfield’s Choephoree. 
In the Note on v. 313, we perceive the usage of forte for 


Sortasse, which is certainly incorrect, although sanctioned by 


the practice of so many modern writers of Latin. The learned 
editor, we are confident, will avoid it in future, Now we are 
on the subject of mistakes, to which all who write, as well as 
all who do not write, are liable, we conceive that sunt, not. on 
v. 485, should be sint. Perhaps, however, it is a typographi- 
cal error, of which there appears to us an unusual number in 
this play, owing no doubt to the distance at which Dr. B. was 
residing from the press, and his important professional en- 
gagements. Thus we have penatuce, p. 37, for . 

inta for sexta, p. 73, de questionis dubitet, p. 74, ’adda for 

ra, p. 162. We have, however, far more delight in contem- 
plating great excellencies than in dwelling upon petty defects, 
although the duty we have imposed upon ourselves cat 
requires us to notice these also. We therefore recur wit 
pleasure to the improvements which have been made in the 
text, partly by the acuteness of the editor, partly by the can- 
dour and judgment with which he has listened to the sugges- 
tions of others. Among various other instances, épcmis ayras, 
adopted from Salvini, v. 386, érpuctéwdyx7a from Scaliger, 419, 
mpoxahxever from Jacobs and Hermann, 636, ¢?Acdws, 684, from 
Porson (with the phrase happily illustrated in the Glossary,) 
da divas, 775, from Pauw and others, 4a wééov, 785, his own 
conjecture for édredov, yontiHv, or yoativ from plorator, 
the transposition or conjecture at 1027, 8, with the aposiope- 
sis, at 1030; from Schutz and Butler ; are so many proofs of 
the impartiality, as well as skill, with which the arduous 
duties of editor have been discharged. | 

In the phrase “Apevov conpdv,”” v. 417, there is‘an am- 
biguity which our English idiom retains. We say with equal 
propriety, “ struck up a mournful strain ;” and, “ struck a heavy 

At the close of v. 455, an iambus evidently is wanting: 


“ éxas satis apte reponit Hermannus,” says our editor. We 
would suggest dpéds. 


763, add’ ef tporaiav Zeds wore.” 


“+ eitporacav Porson, qui ad Eurip. Suppl. 647. sic scribit; ‘¢ In 
Aschyli loco tporaiav edd, male preferunt; quod ambigas utrum in 
Tporaov, an tporaa, mutandum sit.” Sed retinendum puto tporaiay, 


* This is formed by strict analogy from as is from an old form 
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conver sionem. Schol. petatpompy, ut in Agam. 213. Dperde 


tporaiay, Theb. 703. év sc. abpa, Quod fi 
una ex Porsoni conjecturis recipieada sit, malim tporac, Burip. Or. 
7i3, tporae tay 


This is good so far as it goes, But we would sites 
orpoet for Once, on the very ground of the passage cited from 
the Orestes. 

_ Weare not quite satisfied with the explanation of the word 
fuvwpis in the Gloss. on v. 969 :— 


opevs yap Absurde; quum sita Fuvaepw, quod vere monuit 
Eustathius, p. 573, 36. Swpius vero usurpatur de ipsa biga, vel de 
equis bijugibus, quam de jugo: Agam. 626. Valckenaer. ad a4 
Phen, 331.” 


This also is very tena but it does not enable the ¢iro, or 
indeed any reader, to discover the exact sense, which Dr, B. 
would assign to fvvwpis in the passage in question. It must 

either mean ‘‘ fetters fastening the feet together, as a yoke 
connects the two mules ina car ;” or it may even signify, “ge 

ir for the feet.” | 
~ But let us attend to the sage observation of Homer :—~ 


We will not dwell at any greater length upon this small; bat 
valuable, volume. We have shown, we trust sufiiciently, the 
claims it possesses to the thanks of the literary public; while 
we have without “rage pointed out any difference of opinion 
that has arisen, in the course of our observations, between 
ourselves and Dr. Blomfield; as difference of opinion’ there 
must be among all who carefully examine a very extensive 

We must not, however, conclude without expressing our 
hope, that this very learned prelate may yet find leisure, as 
well as inclination, to complete that which he has more than 
begun well; and that, when he feels himself in some degree 
relieved from the occupation, incident to his change of situa- 
tion and the accession of so much new businéss, he may, 
amidst the graver and more important claims of theology, 

w some portion of his time upon ‘literature, which, 
although styled profane, is nevertheless essential to the critical 
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and accurate knowledge of holy writ. Thus will he follow 
the example of his illustrious predecessor, Bishop Pearson, 
as well as that of Archbishop Potter ; each of whom occasion- 
ally refreshed himself from diocesan duties and theological 
inquiries, by restoring the expressions and jllustrating the 
sentiments of heathen poets. 


Art. V.—Tales of the Crusaders. By the Author of “ Waver- 
ley,” &c., 4 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh. | 


To do justice to the works which continue to swell the 
Waverley series to the size of a moderate encyclopedia of 
human life and manners, is in general only to vary the 
language of panegyric; a task fatiguing to the patience of 
those who dislike the imputed politics of the author, and 
whose gentle readers require the stimulus of a snarl as an 
anti-soporific. As, however, for our own parts we are inclined 
to prefer truth to novelty, and not in the habit of catering 
for the splenetic, we shall take the liberty of ranking the tales 
before us on the footing of our old favourites, Ivanhoe and 
Quentin Durward. With the exception of Goéthe, whose 
vivid and original portrait of Goétz von Berlichingen we 
suspect him to have studied minutely, our nameless author is 
perhaps the only modern writer who has departed from the 
established Amadis model, and given us the stout old barons 
and champions of the dark ages “in living lith and limb,” 
and with the body and savour of reality, instead of such 
elegant carpet-knights as might be shadowed out by the pencil 
of Westall, or Angelica Kauffman. Instead of the set and 
courtly phrase of tilt and banquet, he puts into their mouths 
the business-like language of real working-day life, reflecting 
faithfully the joys and sorrows, the mirth and moodiness, the 
piques and prejudices which flesh is heir to; and tinctured 
with just sufficient of knightly roughness to give an easy and 
natural effect to the noble sentiments which it so often ex- 


ponees. Confident that they bear the true stamp of gentle § 


lood, he does not fear to strip his favourite characters of the 
mere gaudy trappings of chivalry, to subject them to the 
vulgar wants of ordinary life, or even upon occasion to com- 
mit the unheard-of solecism of making them thick-set and 
bandy-legged. In short, to use his own words, his knights 
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‘‘ wear their linked hauberks with as much ease as if the 
meshes had been formed of cobwebs.” ' 
_ We certainly concur with the sentiments of the author 
himself, as hinted in his preface, in giving the preference to 
the Talisman upon the whole. It is true that the interest of 
the Betrothed commences at an earlier period of the story, 
and is kept up to the last by a succession of noble and touch- 
ing incidents. That, however, of the Talisman is more intense 
and uninterrupted when it once begins, and its crisis more 
startling, nor do we recur to the Betrothed with the same lively 
zest, to discover fresh beauties of plot and character. Although 
too every means be taken to render the final event of the 
Betrothed uncertain to the last, yet we can foresee pretty well 
the general train of occurrences by which either the happiness 
or misery of the lovers is to be brought about: while in the 
Talisman our curiosity is kept more perplexingly on the alert. 
We are besides disappointed to find the Crusade itself treated 
as an object merely secondary, ina tale which we had expected 
to find replete with that never-wearying theme, and its accom- 
paniments of battles, shipwrecks, witchcraft, ‘‘ antres vast and 
deserts idle, ” Paynims and Paladins of all tribes and nations, 
perchance even Huns and Troglodytes; in short, to have our 
imaginations launched into the boundless field of the east, 
under the auspices of our modern Ariosto: and we turn there- 
fore to the second tale with more pleasure, as fulfilling more 
exactly the pledge implied in the title of the work. | 
Of these causes of inferiority as affecting the Betrothed, 
the author is obviously aware, and has therefore neglected no. 
means of awakening and refreshing that interest which 
depends upon suspense. Hence the evil omens and prognostics 
which are studiously multiplied from the first, as in the Bride. 
of Lammermoor ; the accidental stain of Damian’s blood, the 
curse of Ermengarde, and the episode of Randal and Cad- 
wallon, who seem introduced chiefly to create an alarm and 
interest in behalf of the Constable, just when the reader is 
puzzled how to dispose of his claims. A ghost also is brought 
in to threaten and predict, if indeed the apparition of Vanda 
is intended for any thing but a nightmare, occasioned by for- 
mer impressions and the recent repletion of the Baldingham 
supper. (Damian, we are assured by the Wardour MSS., 
always spoke of it as the gorge in the Saxon wolf brach’s 
kennel.) Nor is the destiny of the parties finally settled till 
the prison scene, which, full of interest as it is, we think 
somewhat too long, and far inferior in original conception to 
the ordeal which Sir Kenneth encounters in vol. iv. p.257, 
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. The character of *‘ grim old Hugh” is one of those which 
improve on acquaintance, and which the author is conscious 
of describing well; rough and austere, like strong bodied 
wine, but possessing spirit, flavour, and generous qualities, 
which are developed by the mellowing test of time:— 


“ Hugo de Lacy paced a short turn before the stone monument, en> 
deavouring to conquer the deep emotion which he felt. ‘ I forgive her,’ 
he said. ‘ Forgive, did I say ?—Alas! I bave‘ngihing (0 forgive. She 
used but the right I left in her hand—yes—our date of engagement was 
out—she had heard of my losses—my defeats—the destruction of my 
hopes—the expenditure of my wealth ; and has taken the first opportu- 
nity which strict law afforded, to break off her engagement with one 
bankrupt in fortune and fame. Many a maiden would have done,— 

in prudence should have done,—this ;—but that woman's name 
should not have been Eveline Berenger.’ . 

_ He leaned on his esquire’s arm, and for an instant laid his head on 
his shoulder with a depth of emotion which Guarine had never before 
seen him betray, and which, in awkward kindness, he could only attempt 
to console by bidding his master ‘ be of good courage—he had lost but 
woman.’ 

“«* This is no selfish emotion, Philip,’ said the Constable, resuming 
self-command. ‘I grieve less that she has left me, than that she has 
misjudged me—that she has treated me as the pawnbroker does his 
wretched creditor, who arrests the pledge as the very moment ela 
within which it might have been relieved. Did she then think that I in 
my turn would have been a creditor so rigid ?—that I, who, since I knew 
her, scarce deemed myself worthy of ber when I had wealth and fame, 
should insist on her sharing my diminished and degraded fortunes ? How 
litle she ever knew me, or how selfish must she have supposed my mis- 
fortunes to have made me! But be it so—she is gone, and may she be 
happy. ‘The thought that she disturbed me shall pass from my mind ; 
and I will think she has done that which I myself, as her best friend, 
must in honour have advised.’ 

“* So saying, his countenance, to the surprise of his attendants, re= 
sumed its usual firm composure.”—p. 259-60. 


“ The minstrel was so much astonished at this change of depo 
from the sensitive acuteness of agony which attended the beginning 
his narrative, that he stepped back two paces, and gazing on the Constable 
with wonder, mixed with admiration, exclaimed, ‘ We have heard of 
martyrs in Palestine, but this exceeds them.’ 

*« * Wonder not so much, good friend,’ said the Constable, patiently ; 
* it is the first blow of the lance or mace which pierces or stuns—those 
which follow are little felt.’ 

“ «Think, my lord,’ said Vidal, ‘ all is lost—love, dominion, high 
jo ae and bright fame—so late a chief among nobles—now a poor 
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. { & Wouldst thou make sport with my misery ?’ said Hugo, sternly ; 
¢ but even that comes of course behind my back, and why should it not 
be endured when said to my face? Know, then, minstrel, and put it 
in song, if you list, that Hugo de Lacy, haying lost all he carried to 
Palestine, and all which he left at home, is still lord of his own mind ; 
and adversity can no more shake him, thgy the breeze which strips the 
oak of its leaves can tear up the trunk by the roots,” ” - | 


To use the words of his favourite Wilkin Flammock, he is 
«of a generation that will not shrink inthe washing.” — 
Honest Flammock himself, on the contrary, may he com- 
pared to his native schwartz-bier, excellent for every ordinary 
use, and possessing in his own gross and muddy fashion, the 
genial good qualities of more refined liquor. His probity is 
invincible, his affections kindly, his homespun acuteness more, 
than a match for finer intellects, and his courage and presence 
of mind as ready at any hour of the day or night as that of 
the ‘ brave Crillon :’’ but all after a manner of his own, and 
totally abstracted from those notions of honour and delicacy, 
for which he entertains a sovereign contempt. Even his 
benevolence, which is genuine, is qualified by the following 
downright Dutch sorites, which would be worth its weight in 
gold in the eyes of Malthus:— _ prs 
‘‘ Foreign expeditions and profligate habits have made many poor; 
and he that is poor will murder his father for money. I hate 
people; and I would the devil had every man who cannot keep himself 
by the work of his own hand !” 
The lovers are tolerably well rescued from the influence of 
that dulness which is usually attendant on the predicament 
of love; indeed we could even have borne a little more of it 
towards the conclusion, where it would not have been mis- 
placed. Too much, however, cannot be said of the pure and 
lofty principles on which they were made to act, and which 
it is this writer’s delight to exemplify, both in his romantic 
and more familiar works. It is hardly possible, indeed, to 
draw other than a favourable augury from the first appearance 
of Damian upon the scene, which after all the elaborate de- 
scriptions we have read of the persons of heroes, has nothing 
“ They found him just alighted from the raven-coloured horse; which 
was slightly flecked with blood as well as foam, and still panted with 
the exertions of the evening ; though, answering to the caressing hand of 
his youthful rider, he arched his neck, shook his steel caparison, and, 
snorted to announce his unabated mettle and unwearied love of combat. 
The young man’s eagle louk bore the same token of unabated vigour, 
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4 mingled with the signs of recent exertion. His helmet hanging his 
Fi saddie-bow, showed a gallant countenance, coloured highly, -but not 
batt | inflamed, which looked out from a rich profusion of short chestnut curls ; 
a and although his armour was of a massive and simple form, he.moved 

i under it with such elasticity and ease, that it seemed a graceful attire, 


not a burthen or incumbranece. A furred mantle had not sat on him 
with more easy grace than the heavy hauberk which complied with 
every gesture of his noble form. Yet his countenance was so juvenile, 
that only the down on the upper lip announced decisively the approach 
et to manhuod. The females, who thronged into the court to see the first 

| tie | envoy of their deliverers, could not forbear mixing praises of his beauty 
Hae with blessings on his valour; and one comely middle-aged dame, in 
bi particular, distinguished by the tightness with which her scarlet hose sat 
on a well-shaped leg and ancle, and by the cleanness of her coif, pressed 


Pee close up to the young squire, and, more forward than the rest, doubled 
ay the crimson hue of his cheek, by crying aloud, that Our Lady of the 
Than Garde Doloureuse had sent them news of their redemption by an angel 
Cine from the sanctuary ;—a speech which, although Father Aldrovand shook 
ah bd! his head, was received by her companions with such general acclama- 
oy tion, as greatly embarrassed the young man’s modesty.” 


~ Of Eveline more hereafter. From her natural and spirited 
little handmaid Rose, less is required, and fewer traits there- 


iia iui fore serve to compose the character. In our eyes she isa 
hi : delightful personage; but whether the gentle Amelot main- 
va tained in subsequent life the needful authority over a wife 
\) ay somewhat his senior, whose propensity to govern had per- 

lexed his liege lady at so early a period, (i. 224.) the 


; ardour MSS. saith not. 
Bet |. We must confess to the same dislike of buxom dame 
i HE Gillian the tire-woman, which poor Rose betrays ; indeed the 
HY] former abuses rather too broadly the privilege of tongue 


granted to the wife of Bath, and ladies of her school; but as 
aay it appears that Eveline finally restored her to favour for the 
lial sake of honest Raoul her spouse, (who with Mahound his 
1 it horse, somewhat resembles crusty Christy and Pepper in 
bbb Bracebridge Hall,) it is not for us to impeach the fair Cas- 
Bide tellane’s choice. The warm-hearted Father -Aldrovand. is. 
ti : worthy of a far kinder feeling, though in truth the education 
uit which has taught him to use the ‘‘ trebuchet and. quarrel’. 
hie { with such dexterity, has rendered him somewhat of a better- 


conditioned Friar Tuck. 
Pied) We hardly know whether to like or not the episode. of the 
he disguised Cadwallon, which can only be called for by reasons 
ES already alluded to. The death of Gwenwyn certainly needed 
AUEEE no revenge, Like the white dragon his symbol, and all other” 
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dragons, white, red, and green, down tothe dragon of Wantley, 
his business was to be slain in due course, and duly slain he 
is, in a manner highly creditable to the strength of the Con- 
stable’s arm and lance. The night-march which precedes this 
event, is in the following passage strikingly brought home to 
the ear and imagination of the reader :— 


“ At length Rose suddenly felt her young mistress shiver in her em= 
brace, and that Eveline’s hand grasped her own arm rigidly as she whis- 
‘ Do you hear nothing ? 

in ‘No—nothing but the hooting of the owl,’ answered Rose timo- 

rously, 

“s I heard a distant sound,’ Eveline,—* I thong ht I heard 
hark, it comes again Look from the battlements; ‘while I 
the priest and thy father.’ 

Dearest lady,’ said Rose, ‘ I dare not-—What can be 
that is heard by one only ?—-You are deceived by the rush of the river.’ , 

« T would not ularm the castle unnecessarily,’ said Eveline, pausing, 
‘ or even break your father’s needful slumbers, by a fancy of mine-—But 
hark—hark !—I hear it again—distinct amidst the intermitting sound of 
the rushing water—a low tremulous sound, mingled with a tinkling like 
smiths or armourers at work upon their anvils.’ 

“« Rose had by this time sprung up on the banquette, and flinging back 
her rich tresses of fair hair, had applied her hand behind her ear to col- 
lect the distant sound. ‘ I hear it,’ she cried, ‘ and it increases—Awake 

them, for Heaven’s sake, and without a moment’s delay 

“ Eveline accordingly stirred the sleepers with the reversed end of the 
lance, and as they started to their feet in haste, she whee sea ina aap 
but cautious voice, ‘ ‘To arms—the Welch are upon us!» — 

“ * What—where ?’ said Wilkin Flammock,—‘ where be they ? 

‘** Listen and you will hear them arming,’ she replied, . 

‘©¢The noisc is but in. thine own fancy, lady,’ said the Fleming, 
whose organs were of the same heavy character with his form and his 

disposition. ‘I would I had not gone to sleep at all, since I was to be 
so soon.’ 


“ «Nay, but listen, good Flammock—the sound of armour comes 
from the north-east.’ 


“ «The Welch lic not in that quarter, lady,’ said Wilkin, ‘and, 
besides, they wear no armour.’ ' a 

“¢T hear it, I hear it !’ said Father Aldrovand, who had heen listen- i. 
ing for some time. * Alt praise to St. Benedict! Our Lady of the et 
Garde Doloureuse has been gracious to her servants-as ever! It is the 
tramp of horse ; it is the clash of armour ; the chivalry of the Marches 
are coming to our relief. Kyrie Eleison |’, 

“ «T hear something too,’ said Flammock, ‘ something like the hollow 
sound of the great sca, when it burst into my neighbour Klinkerman’s 


« 9 Warehouse, and rolled his pots and ad against each other, But it were 
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an. evil mistake, father, to take foes for friends; we were best rouse the 


ple.’ 

“«*Tush!’ said the priest, ‘ talk to me of pots and kettles? Was I 
squire of the body to Count Stephen Mauleverer for twenty years, and 
do I not know the tramp of a war-horse, or the clash of a mail-coat ? 
But call the men to the walls at any rate, and have me the best drawn 
up in the base-court; we may help them by a sally.’ ” 


This is fully equal inits way to any thing which is to be 
found in the Talisman. To the latter tale, however, every 
one must give the preference, as more skilfully adjusted in 
point of plot, and abounding more in character, action, and 
electrifying stage effect. It derives an additional interest also 
from names familiar to our early associations, but existing in 
a sort of dim and shadowy outline whose details we can trust 
the author’s black-letter lore to fill up faithfully. The con- 
quests of Saladin, and the military renown which he acquired 
at soearly an age, are the least extraordinary features in a 
character which did honour to the faith he professed, and 
deserved a better. His chivalrous sense of honour, and the 
solemn acts of self humiliation and universal benevolence 
with which he closed his life, have supplied a fine historical 
foundation for a character such as is here described, and 
which we the more admire from its perfect keeping as a 
Turkish portrait. ‘The Malek Adhel of Madame Cottin, which 
has delighted us all in our younger days, is certainly a great 
improvement on Rowe’s Bajazet, and other Turks of the old 
regulation standard ; save only that he is no Turk at all, but 
a preux chevalier, masquing with a turban and scimitar. 
In Saladin, on the contrary, the peculiarities arising from 
creed and education are strongly marked, and constantly 
present when not broken through by the vigour and frankness 
of his natural character. His allusions to his own dignity are 
words of course, his secret contempt for the mere distinctions 
of rank, (vol. iv. pp. 6-353,) perfectly sincere ; and he appears 
to enjoy the opportunity of playing the bon compagnon with 
& manly antagonist, which his incognito affords him, without 
departing from the Eastern reserve which is thus acutely con- 
trasted with the manners of Kenneth :— 


“The manners of the Eastern warrior were grave, graceful, and de- 
corous; indicating, however, in some particulars, the habitual restraint 
which men of warm and choleric tempers often set as a guard upon 
their native impetuosity of disposition, and at the same time a sense of 


his own dignity, which seemed to impose a certain formality of behaviour 
in him who entertained it, 
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“ This haughty feeling of superiority was perhaps equally entertained 
by his new European acquaintance, but the effect was different ; and the 
same feeling, which dictated to the Christian knight a bold, blunt, and 
somewhat careless bearing, as one too conscious of his own importance 
to be anxious about the opinions of others, appeared to prescribe to the 
Saracen a style of courtesy more studiously and formally observant of 
ceremony. Both were courteous; but the courtesy of the Christian 
seemed to flow rather from a good-humoured sense of what was due 
to others; that of the Moslem, from a high feeling of what was to, be 
expected from himself.” 


His restraint and decorum in the presence of the royal 
ladies, appear to arise from motives somewhat analogous, and 
equally in character ; and perhaps the scanty respect with 
which he treats their moral and intellectual natures will be 
somewhat atoned for in fair eyes, by the fervour of the follow- 
ing expressions :-— 


“<Tf the sight I saw in the tent of King Richard escaped thine ob- 
servation, I will account it duller than the edge of a bufloon’s wooden 
falchion. True, thou wert under sentence of death at the time; but, in 
my case, had my head been dropping from the trunk, the last strained 
ieweet of my eyeballs had distinguished with delight such a vision of 
oveliness, and the head would have rolled itself towards the incompara- 
ble houris, to kiss with its quivering lips the hem of their vestments. 
Yonder royalty of England, who for her superior loveliness deserves to 
be Queen of the universe ; what tenderness in her blue eye ; what lustre 
in her tresses of dishevelled gold! By the tomb of the prophet, I scarce 
think that the houri who shall present to me the diamond-cup of ime 
mortality, will deserve so warm a caress!’ ”’ 


It may be noticed too that the Eastern fire of Saladin only 
breaks out on just occasions, (pp. 78-188, vol. iv.) and that 
in every other instance his self command, though sharply tried 
during his disguise, is exerted in a manner which gives rise 
to much of powerful description. 

In the portrait of Coeur de Lion, which is made to corres- 
pond exactly with that given in Ivanhoe, we recognise, with 
pleasure, a character more familiar with our recollections and 
partialities than his real merits warrant. The mere ‘ lion- 
hearted and bull-necked” qualities of this monarch would 
hardly have redeemed his character as a son, excepting as 
combined with the romantic history of his captivity, the mag- 
nanimity of his death bed, and those frank and soldier-like 
traits, which compose the character of a popular leader in 
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“ They love a captain to obey, | 
Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May ; 
With open hand, and brow as free, ' 
Lover of wine, and minstrelsy: 

Ever the first to scale a tower, 

As venturous in a lady’s bower: 

Such buxom chief shall lead his host 
From India’s fires to Zembla’s frost.” 


The above sketch is enlarged and heightened in the present 
tale into a portraiture of a restless, fiery being, ‘* wholly com- 
nded of humours ;” proud as a monarch, prouder as a 
orman knight and guild-brother of the joyous science ; 
equally open-hearted in his anger, his vanity, and his sar- 
casms; headstrong enough * not to serve God if the devil 
bade him;” as prompt to forgive and make reparation as to 
offend; and ‘* winning the love of his faithful mastiffs by 
being ready to brawl, wrestle, or revel among the foremost 
of them, whenever the humour seized him.” 

De Vaux, (or De Mutton, for we like him better as a 
Saxon,) i is stil] a rougher diamond than Hugh de Lacy, but of 
an equally fine water; and pleases us the more from the 
totally unconscious manner in which, like Moliere’s bourgeois 
speaking prose, he does the very thing of which he despairs. 
‘‘It is useless to expect manners from a mule,” quoth stout 
Tom of the Gills, while, at the same time, the rough instinct 
of a noble nature supplies the want of polish in more genuine 
essentials. Hence, while he. puts no restraint on his bluff 
independent humour in the presence of Saladin, and treats 
King, Kaisar, and Grand Master with equal surliness of de- 
portment,, he racks his dull brains for somewhat consolato 
to the pride of the supposed poor knight, (p, 170, vol. iii.) 
and concludes his sweeping gibe against his royal master, and 
all other minstrels, with a special exception of the humble 
Blondel, ‘¢.as a born gentleman of high acquirements,” His 
faithful and fearless attendance on the unruly ap gives 
occasion to some of the most touching scenes in the tale ; and 
his kindly nature breaks out very characteristically while 
soliciting the confidence of the condemned knight :— 


*« He came hastily back to the bundle of reeds on which the captive 
lay, took one of his feuered . hands, and said, with as much softness as 
his rough voice was capable of expressing, ‘ Sir Kenneth, thou art yet 
young ;. thou hast a father. My Ralph, whom I left training his litle 
galloway-nag on the banks of the Irthing, may one day be thy years ; 
and, but for last night, would to God I saw his youth bear such’ — 
asthine. Can nothing be said or done in thy behalf?’ 
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«6 Nothing,’ was the melancholy answer. ‘I have deserted my 
charge; the banner intrusted to me is lost. When the headsman and 
block are prepared, the head and trunk are ready.’ 

‘« « Nay, then, God have mercy !’ said De Vaux; £ yet would I a 
than my best horse I had taken that watch myself. There is mystery 
in it, young man, as a plain. man:may evar though he cannot see 
through it. Cowardice? pshaw! No coward ever fought as I have 
seen thee do, Treachery, I cannot think traitors die in their treason 
so calmly. Thou hast been trained fram thy post by some deep guile; 
some well-devised stratagem: the cry of some distressed maiden has 
caught thine ear, or the laughful look of some merry one has taken 
thine eyes. Never blush for it, we have all been Jed aside by such 
gear. Come, J pray thee, make a clean conscience of it to me, ‘instead 
of the priest. Richard is mercifal when his mood is abated. Hast thou 
nothing to intrust to me ?” 


unfortunate knight turned: his from the warrior, and 
answered—* Nothing.’ ” 


In the character of Kérineth, his self-imposed military 
obelilencs is well contrasted with the high spirit of a prince; 
and both set off by the tinge of shrewd Scots canniness, which 
is required to preserve his incognito successfully. He some- 
what reminds us of Harry Bertram, i in the fearless frankness, 
and backwardness to take offence slightly, which commonly 
attends on the consciousness of mental and bodily strength. 
His liege lady Edith we prefer to Eveline on the whole, not 
because her positive merits as a heroine are greater, but 
‘because they are brought more familiarly under our notice. 
We chiefly behold Eveline as at a distance, doing her devoir 
after the example of other heroines of beleaguered castles, 
and fair ghost-seers ; while in Edith, though she says and 
does less, we behold the gratitude and tenderness of the 
woman overcoming the pride of the Plantagenet, and bearing 
up against the domestic war of taunts and menaces which 
assails her; while, as in the following animated scene, the 
energy of a strong mind breaks through the little decorums 
imposed by rank and station:— | 


* Hasten to your. post, valiant knight 5 you are deceived, in being 

“ I need ask none,’ said the knight, sinking t upon one ‘knee, with the 
reverential devotion of a saint at the altar, and bending his eyes on the 
ground, lest his looks should increase the lady’s embarrassment. 

« Have you heard all said Edith, impatiently. ‘Gracious saints, 
then wherefore wait you were, each minute that is loaded 
with dishonour.” 

©T have heard that I am \dlehonourted, lady; and T-have heard it 
fron you. What reck I how soon punishment follows?» I‘have but ere 
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petition to you, and then I seck, among the sabres of the infidels 
whether dishonour may not be washed out with blood.’ 

“« « Do not so, neither,’ said the lady. ‘ Be wise; dally not here; all 
may yet be well, if you will but use despatch.’ 

***T wait but for your forgiveness,’ said the knight, still kneeling, 
‘ for my presumption in believing my poor services could have been 
required or valued by you.’ 

*** I do forgive you-O, I have nothing to forgive-—I have been the 
means of injuring you--But O, begone—I will forgive—lI will value 
you-—that is, as I value every brave crusader—if you will but begone.’ 

** * Receive, first, this precious yet fatal pledge,’ said the kniglit, ten- 
dering the ring to Edith, who now showed gestures of impatience. 

*** Oh no, no,’ she said, declining to receive it. * Keep it—keep it 
asa mark of my regard—my regret, I would say. O begone, if not for 
your own sake, for mine.’ | | 

** Almost recompensed for the loss even of honour, which her voice 
had denounced to him, by the interest which she seemed to testify in 
his safety, Sir Kenneth rose from his knee, and, casting a momentary 
glance on Edith, bowed low and seemed about to withdraw. At the 
same instant, that maidenly bashfulness, which the energy of Edith’s 
feelings bad till then triumphed over, became conqueror in its turn, and 
she hastened from the apartment, extinguishing her lamp as she went, 
and leaving, in Sir Kenneth’s thoughts, both mental and natural gloom 
behind her.’”’ 


Much as we approve of the Homeric diversity of character 
with which the back ground is filled up by princes and war- 
riors, their attendants abuse rather too far their privilege of 
dull foolery ; excepting indeed, which is very probable, the 
wits of Jonas and the spruch-sprecher are purposely blunted 
down to the Austrian court-standard.—Nor can we see ‘much 
necessity for such coups de thédtre as the assassination of 
Conrad, (who is taken out of the hands of the Old Man of 
the Mountain,) or the prompt decapitation of the Templar. 
After this latter circumstance, it is less perhaps to be won- 
dered at that Richard grew riotous at the smell of blood, and 
so modestly proposed to his munificent host the friendly 
amusement of having his brains knocked out. 

The romance of Thomas a’Kent is somewhat improved from 
the old fablian of ‘‘ The Three Knights and the Smock,” though 
the whole is not worth one magic line of “ County Gay.” In 
most respects, however, we are pleased to find that the chi- 
valrous vein of Quentin Durward is fresh and unexhausted ; 
and inclined to hope, that leaving the Lady Penelopes and 
Sir Bingos to the inferior pens of the mob of “* young men 
about town,” the author of Waverley will continue to ex- 
ercise on the chiefs and heroes of old, the fabled power of 
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the eastern dervise, who could throw his spirit into dead 


bones, and speak from their mouths the language which they 
uttered when living. 


Art. VI.—An Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Champollion’s 
Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, with some Additional Dis- 
coveries, by which it may be applied to decipher the Names 


of the Ancient Kings of Egypt. By Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 
and Co. 1820, 


A.tHoveH many important discoveries have been effected 
by means of the system of phonetic hieroglyphics, we fear 
that much remains to the developement of the whole plan, and 
that many symbols, like the cuneiform characters of the Gabr 
and Chaldee, will defy the utmost ingenuity, and most acute 
researches of inquirers into these monuments of antiquity. 
Horapollo, indeed, led the way; yet, we cannot wholly rely 
upon his declarations; for his writings merely exhibit the 
original idea communicated by the symbols, without any re- 
ference to their phonetic powers. If, from his works, we pass — 
to those of Kircher, a labyrinth of fanciful theories and strain- 
ed etymologies is presented to us, to which neither history nor 
philology extends any clue; and even after an examination 
of Jablonski and more accurate authors, notwithstanding their 
acknowledged illustrations of obscure facts, we shall be forced 
to conclude, that the hieroglyphics are covered with a veil, 
like that of Isis, which no mortal, in these latter times, has 
been able entirely to raise. | | 

But, since our acquaintance with the Rosetta stone, a new 
light has been inled upon this perplexed subject ; and the 
researches of Young and Champollion have holden the torch 
to future explorers of Aigyptian antiquities. They have ad- 
vanced beyond the disclosures of Horapollo and Jamblichus, 
and shown, by indisputable documents, that these mystical 
envelopements of ancient wisdom are also phonetic; from 
whence we ascertain the curious fact, that there were hiero- 
glyphics which were phonetic, and hieroglyphics, properly so 
called, which expressed the names and offices of deities with- 
out any alphabetical arrangement ; and these (although they 
may have been distinct at first,) were interblended in the in- 
scriptions of the Hierophants; but which description of them 
was originally adopted on the stones and pillars of the earlier 
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ages, we can never with accuracy find, out...The inscrip- 
tions on the. Babylonian bricks and the, Chehel Minar, which 
essentially differ from each other, prove, that the secret cha- 
racters,in which the sacred legends and deeds of heroes were 
veiled. were alphabetical; and possibly,.we shall not err in 
comparing them to the phonetic hieroglyphies; for we not 
only discern figures of Gods, and representations of illustrious 
men, but alphabetical characters; whether cuneiform, as in 
Babylon and Persia; or Sassanian, as in the latter alone, 
describing their history and adventures. The Chinese eharac- 
ters, also, attest.a similar practice, although they be different 
in their application: here, an immense eombination of) pri- 
mitives appears, emblematical, not of words but of tdeas, and 
intelligible by men of various languages, to whom the ‘secret 
of deciphering them is known; and if to these we add the 
picture-writing of the American Indians, we shall perceive a 
somewhat similar system of unlimited extension prevailing in 
er countries; and, in each, adapted to national pecu- 
iarity 

Few things, therefore, are more desirable, than an accu- 
rate knowledge of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and enchorial 
characters ; from them the history and antiquities of the place 
may be elucidated, the language may be restored to a great 
extent, and some insight may be afforded into the sacred 
tongue. From thence may be decided the great question, 
whether any analogy subsisted between the ‘cpa écadexzos of 
Aigypt, Babylon, India, and Persia; since, from the similar 
roots existing between these on the one hand, and the Coptic 
and Sahidic on the other, the extraordinary dissimilarity of 
grammar, in the latter, prevents us from arguing to a certain 
conclusion ; but, if such a tongue existed, as we have every 
reason to believe, and if traces of one not entirely reducible 
to Coptic grammar, but analogous to the Zend, and the sur- 
viving sacred language of the Indians, could be discovered, 
immense difficulties, which now oppose themselves to a criti- 
cal inquiry into the respective mythologies, wale be serie 
removed, 

The essay which we are now passing under review,» has ad- 
vanced one important step in investigations of this nature, 
Whilst Mr. Salt justly assigns the first idea of the phonetic 
powers to Dr. Young, he awards, the credit due tothe Jabours 
of his, rival, Champollion. . To thenames which have, been 
already explained, he,adds, in plate 1, those of Arsinoe, and 
Philip, the father of Alexander ;. and in that of Berenice, cor- 
rects Dr. Young’s and. Champollion’s . error respecting the 
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goose of the Nile, which, as in the name of Cleopatra, evident- 
ly appears to have been ** an hawk, or a crow, or eagle.” The 
latter writer is proved, by his own phonetic alphabet, to be 
decidedly wrong ; since he makes the goose representative both 
of A and =, which could not have been the case, without in- 
ducing an inextricable confusion in the whole system. The 
specimens of the name of Arsinoe, from Gau Kibeer, Edfou, 
and,Dakké, exhibit most complete illustrations of the charac- 
ters hitherto discovered. Here we notice symbols united with 
the phonetic hieroglyphics, the figure of Isis as ordinarily 
sculptured, indicating the goddess, the egg and the half-circle 
denoting her sex. ‘The name of Philip, changed into Greek 


characters, will show the singular order in which the letters 
were often placed :— | 


But here we must notice an omission in Mr. Salt’s alphabet, 
which assigns to the O the hieroglyphic (O, but not its inverted 
form ©), which actually occurs in this name. This mode of 
arranging the letters has some faint parallel in the modern as 
well as ancient coins of the Arabs and Persians. 

In plate II. the names of Nero, Commodus, Adrian, Anto- 
ninus, ** and one which appears to be Marcus Verus Antonine 
Sebastos Autokrator Cesar, forming the ornaments of a cor- 
nice in the interior of a small propylon, on the west of the 
island of Phile,” wete observed in these symbolical charac- 
ters. From hence, Mr. Salt digresses into a statement of his 
reasons for believing the correctness of the phonetic system, . 
into which we shall not follow him, being’ convinced by the , 
testimony of the Rosetta stone, independently of his own re- 
searches, that it may be most perfectly substantiated ; and 
contenting ourselves with citing, from p. 17, a valuable criti- 
cism, in which he has felicitously indulged:— — reroTses 
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- “T may here premise, thatit is of great consequence towards decipher- 
ing the names of the old Egyptian kings, to which subject I shall now 
proceed, to observe, that in almost all the examples that have come be- 
fore me where the Emperors, and, in frequent instances, where the Pto- 
lemies are designated, the name of the king is found in the second ring, 
the first ordinarily containing their mystic or other titles, notwithstandin 
that the wasp and plant are pense before the first ring, and the goose o 
the Nile and globe before the last. This makes it almost impossible, 
that the two latter signs should represent ‘son of,’ as so generally sup- 
posed, on Dr, Young’s authority, as it would render the reading in most 
cases absolute nonsense ; of which I may cite as instances, the rin 
where Alexander is named at Karnak, those containing the titles and 
name of Philip, those containing the titles and name of Cleopatra at 
Coos, and elsewhere, omitting innumerable other examples that stand in 
the same predicament. It struck me indeed some years ago, that the 
goose and globe, the former of which, on Horus Apollo’s authority, 
ought to represent ‘ son,’ might rather be distinct signs, and, as we have 
good reason to think that the circle represents ‘ Re,’ or the Sun, that the 
two together might admit of the interpretation, ‘ Son of the Sun;’ and 
the circumstance of this very title, ‘ 6 Yios H\dov,’ being, in fact, placed 
just in the corresponding position before the name of Ptolemy in the Ro- 
setta inscription, gives almost a certainty to my conjecture. This con- 
jecture is confirmed also by my having been able to trace the word ‘ son’ 


_ as designated by the goose and a single numeral, or oblong square, de- 


noting masculine, as in many instances at Dakké, at the little temple of 
Isis Thebes, on a fragment of a statue in my possession, and at Eleithias, 
where I first clearly ascertained the point, as also that * daughter’ is ex- 
pressed by the goose and a half-circle (the round uppermost), and like- 
wise at Elephantina and other places.” 


These remarks are corroborated by a subsequent discovery 
at Phile ; and no doubt of their correctness can arise in the 
minds of persons versed in eastern titles: that of ‘* Son of 
Osiris, Re, or the Sun,” was of the most common occurrence, 
and had its counterpart in various other countries. The By- 
zantine historians have preserved instances which are com- 
pletely analogons. The erasures, which have been found to 
eccur in the second ring of inscriptions, ‘*‘ where the name of 
the founder has been displaced by that ofa Ptolemy, while the 
titles in the first ring have been preserved, as suiting equally 
well, no doubt, a Ptolemy or a Pharaoh,” were “ noticed by 
Mr. Banks, in the temple of Luxor, and since detected by him 
in many other instances of the studied and systematic. erasure 
of some one particular character, wherever it shall have oc- 
curred as the component part of a particular name.” The 
singularity of this fact consists in the circumstance of most 
examples of this erasure being found to have occurred in the 
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same name as that mentioned by Mr. Banks at Luxor, and 
this name Mr. Salt imagines to be Amenoph. We are by no. 
means satisfied with the cause of the erasure, suggested in the 
notes ; nor can we imagine, that if there had been some ori- 
ginal error in the orthography, it would have been so universal. . 
However unauthorized our conjecture may be, we should 
rather suspect it to have been some prefix or title, that gave 
umbrage to some subsequently reigning power; which, if 
true, would satisfactorily account for its universal erasure. 

Dr. Murray, as cited by Mr. Salt, has observed, that as the 
names of the Aigyptian kings were derived from those of the — 
gyptian deities, it is necessary to know the signs and figures 
by which they were represented, since we have seen that the 
images of the Gods are admixed with the hieroglyphics. Sub« 
mitting Dr. Murray’s remarks to actual proof, Mr. Salt was 
enabled considerably to extend our previous knowledge of the . 
subject, and arrived at the conclusion, that the phonetic cha- 
racters were in use, at least, in the time of Psammitichus. 
Probably they were far anterior to this epoch, and varied, if 
at all, but for a short period, in antiquity, from the other 
parts of the symbolic system. That abundantly more yet re- 
mains to be elicited, we argue from their exclusive accommos 
dation to the Greek alphabet, whereas even the modern Coptic 
contains some characters unknown to it; and it is very doubt- 
ful, if the Greek letters perfectly answered to all the sounds 
of the ancient A‘gyptian. The language of the country, before 
the Ptolemies, could have had little or no similarity to the 
Greek, as we are certified by the Coptic grammar; yet, when 
the Greek became the court-dialect, we may imagine the-cha- 
racters of the one to have been as much as possible reduced to 
the series of the other. But, with the exception of Greek 
names, we depend upon the Coptic for an explanation of the 
hieroglyphics ; and as we shall succeed in unravelling them, 
the more perfect will. become our acquaintance with this 
ancient and interesting language. In all the phonetic tables 
which we have seen, we are dissatisfied with the reference of 
the first symbol indicative of the vowels toan arbitrary sound, 
that may be applied to either of them, especially as particular 
vowels, are, in the subsequent part of the table, marked by 
particular figures, such as the E and O in Salt’s list. We 
imagine that they had an arrangement, which has not,yet been 
defined: yet, where certain consonants are consecutive, with 
out the intervention of a vowel, we can readily suppose, from 
existing proofs in the Sanscrit-family of languages, that a 
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short and. obscure vowel sound, like the Indian ¥", «was 
Consequently, we are disposed to attach every credit to Mr. 
Salt’s application of this system to the ‘* names of the Aithio- 
pian sovereigns, who had—held the country in subjection ;” 
more especially, as we are of opinion, that if any words be at 
a future time deciphered, to which the remains of the Coptic 
afford to us no solution, we must look for our interpretation of 
them to some Aithiopian dialect; and possibly, in some de- 


_ gree, to the Arabic. 


The discovery of the name of SABAKO or ZABAKO®6O at Aby- 
dos, and of TIPAKA at Medinet Haboo, whom Perizonius in- 
correctly has identified, the one with the other, not only 
attests the truth of the Biblical history, as to the existence of 
this Ethiopian king, but proves the phonetic to have been 
*¢ in use full seven hundred years before the commencement of 
the Christian wra.” And it is worthy of remark, that the 
names of Sabaco, Tiraka, and of others, are deciphered from 
right to left, which is directly contrary to the manner of read- 
ing the present Coptic, and to the order of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions. It is contrary, also, to the modern AXthiopic, 
which circumstance, although it will not militate against the 
analogy of words in either language, shows that the usual 
Eastern mode of writing was adopted by the Zgyptians. The 
name of Tiraka, also, induces reason to suspect, that our 
phonetic tables are greatly imperfect: the lion couchant, 
which represents the P, is entirely omitted in Salt’s specimen ; 
and occurs in Salt, Young, and Champollion, as a sign of the 
A, which we can scarcely conceive to be correct. And the 
mystic titles in the other ring evidently appear, from’: their 
analogy to the partially discovered alphabet, also to be phone- 
tic, which we have no doubt that a little time will prove them 
to be. Professor Hammer some time since edited, from the 
Arabic, a series of mystical alphabets, many of which exhibit 
a striking similarity to these characters ; and, in the series, 
we not only detect phonetic characters, but symbols of ani- 
mals, plants, and other things. This work is worthy of the 
attention of the investigator of Zgyptian hieroglyphics; and, 
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The plates of the figyp tian deities are valuable, although 
the illustration of them in the body of the book contains little 
that may not be found in Jablonski’s Pantheon, and. Dr. 
Young’s works. They serve to establish the fact,.on which 
we: have insisted, that there were symbols of deities. inde- 
pendent of alphabetical symbols, since we notice both»in this 
catalogue. But, by their aid, Mr. Salt. has been enabled 
to decipher the following names of the. ancient, 


«a a | 


Names of Kings, | Phonetic which 

> Thothmosis QOOMOSIS. | 
Amenummee ..,........ AMYNM’ANYME, 
Rameses me Amun........ AMYN, ME, PEMESES. 
The same, when in first ring, be ore | 

the name Amenoth . MEAMYN.. 
Amenummee .............. ....- AMYNM’NAMEEV 
Osorchon,....:.... of AMYNM’OSOPKON, . ont 
Necho, discovered by Mr, Anastasy.NEXO, 
Psammitichus | 
Alek Amun AMYN,” | 

This last he considers to be. which is; a, 
probable conjecture ; and be adds tothe number the names 
of four other Augyptian sovereigns, which cannot be, traced in 
any. author, viz. A.nun- Meerut, Remeneith, 
Rem-merun, The name likewise of Zerah, who is mentioned 
in scripture, was found near Mount Sinai expressed as 
SZEPA in the phonetic characters. . To To. which, as are, adjoined 
those of several queenSi—m 


Remeses Athur, wife of Amenoth. .. .PEMEZES AOYPP. 
Tasiva Meruin, “(vide king’s name TASIPAMEPYN, 


Tame, wife of Ramesis in Amur... “TAMBSIPA. 


Amun Meethe,... AMYNMEETE.” 
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After carefully examining the plates, we were not perfectly 
satisfied with every name, and had occasion to repeat our ob- 
servations on the defective state of the alphabet. Many of 
these are too much founded on conjecture, and will probably 
be differently explained when the system shall be reduced. to 
a greater precision. Yet, immense ingenuity and indefa- 
tigable research have been displayed, and very many results of 
this laborious inquiry carry with them substantiations of their 
truth. And, notwithstanding we have animadverted upon cer- 
tain deficiencies in the alphabet, we cannot but award to Mr. 
Salt the merit due to him for the discovery of several new 
symbols; and hope that, with his local opportunities, he will 
direct his attention to a better arrangement and an increased 
improvement of their phonetic powers. His work affords the 
hope that, at some future period, the wisdom and ézogpyra of 
Egypt will be removed from the veils under which they have 
reposed for ages, and fill up part of that mighty chasm, which 
the vicissitudes of the nation have caused in its historic 


page. 


Arr. VII.—Letters to Charles Butler, Esg. on the theological 
Parts of his ‘* Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” By the 
Rey. H. Phillpotts, D. D. reir 


Among all the wonderful occurrences by which it has pleased 
Providence to mark the eventful times in which we live, none, 
haps, is more extraordinary than that the Protestants of 
ngland should be engaged in the nineteenth century in de- 
fending the first principles of their Reformation, and disputing 
with the Roman Catholics of these realms about the funda- 
mental dogmas of their faith. Long did the war of controversy 
last: long did the pulpits of England resound with the terms 
of Protestant and Papist: while the press teemed with dis- 
quisitions on the papal supremacy, on purgatory and image- 
worship, and all the doctrines of the church of Rome. At 
length the combat ceased: the Protestants tired, satisfied, 
victorious, discontinued the unprofitable and unnecessary war- 
fare ; and many years have now elapsed since these dogmas 
furnished subjects for discourses to the preachers of the uni- 
versities, or the metropolis, or the parochial ministers ,of 
England. So long, indeed, has been the interval.of repose, 
that the vast majority of the people of this kingdom are 
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entirely unacquainted with the tenets. and principles of the 
Romish church ; they have heard of them as the controversies 
of olden times, and have wept over the histories of their fore- 
fathers; but of the doctrines themselves, except what they 
have gathered from history, they know nothing: the mind 
has turned naturally to the study of those subjects, which are 
of more pressing and immediate interest: peace has been 
_ productive of partial idleness; and ignorance has been the 
necessary result. So far, at least, is certain, that we have 
heard only the report of these things, and know nothing of 
them from our own experience. 
But this state of affairs is gone: the silence of repose is 
broken: the Romanists have again raised the cry of war and 
have sounded the trumpet of defiance, and have challenged us 
to meet them on the old ground of doctrine and of truth: and 
the time is come, when every minister of the church of Eng- 
land must again buckle on his armour, and prepare himself to 
defend the very citadel of Protestantism and the palladium of 
his faith. We speak in the old-established metaphors of 
theology; but, nevertheless, we wish to be understood as 
speaking with very solemn seriousness; and as recommending | 
the clergy of England not indeed to discourse on these subjects 
to the people, but to study, with all possible care and atten- 
tion, the fundamental tenets and principles of Protestantism. 
For discoveries have been made, and are still in progress, of 
the most unexpected and extraordinary kind; discoveries 
which, if any thing in this age of discovery could have 
astounded us, would have produced astonishment and surprise. 
It is more than three centuries since Luther proposed his 
theses on the subject of indulgences; and all Europe, with 
one voice, cried aloud for Reformation in disgust. It has now 
been discovered, that the doctrine of indulgences was barm- 
less, and that Luther’s clamour was uncalled for; that there 
is ** nothing in it contrary to common sense, or prejudicial to 
the interests of religion or morality.’”* It has been discovered, 
that the Romanists never held those doctrines of temporal 
supremacy and universal power, which they have since dis- 
claimed ; and we have been challenged to produce any evidence 
of such tenets out of the authentic documents of their church.+ 
It has been discovered, that the church of England ft believe 


* Butler's Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 110, 
+ Id. pp. 131 and 136. 


+ Report of Mr, Canning’s Speech, Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p, 119. 
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in consubstantiation —that she is equal in intolerance to the 
church of Rome, because she joins with her in admitting the 
Athanasian Creed *—that the Reformation has conduced 
neither to the progress of liberty nor the improvement of lite- 
rature}—that Cranmer was sanguinary, and Latimer a traitort 
—that the Papists had no hand in the Gunpowder Plot §—and 
that the second James was a liberal and tolerant prince. || 
These, it must be confessed, are discoveries of no ordinary 
magnitude, even in this century of lights. But this is not all. 
It has been discovered, that the doctrines of the church of 
England are, after all, nearly, if not altogether, the same as 
the doctrines of the church of Rome—that we have been 
fighting all along, not for a substance, but a shadow—that 
some of the greatest divines of the established church have 
coincided in opinion with the Papists—that our belief in the 
fitness of praying to the saints is ‘‘ the same 4]/—our practice 
the same—our language precisely the same as theirs”—that | 
the doctrine of absolution in the church of England differs inno 
way,** that the Romish prelates can perceive, from the doc- 
trine of the church of Rome++—that prayers for the dead and 

urgatory are maintained by the greatest luminaries of the 

rotestant faith {{—that auricular confession is the acknow- 
ledged doctrine of our church—and finally, that “no one 
who believes in the real presence of Christ can take the oath 
against transubstantiation.”§§ ‘These discoveries, as we have 
said, are strange, and have made the ears of the Protestant 
clergy of this empire to tingle—the news, probably, has burst 
upon them somewhat suddenly and unexpectedly, that they 
are worshippers of saints, believers in purgatory, and affianced 
to a faith, which requires the acknowledgment of the neces- 
sity of sacramental confession and absolution. But even this 
is not all—would to God it were—there are other signs of the 


* Report of Mr. Canning’s Speech, Dr. Doyle’s Evidence before the House of 
Commons. (Londen, J. Murray, 1825.) : 
t+ Book of the Roman Catholic Church, pp. 170-186. 
¢ Id. pP- 209, 218. “* Cranmer’s sanguinary scheme.” ‘* Latimer guilty of high 
treason.” | 
§ Id. p. 278. | 
ij Id. p. 341. ** His (James’s) project for effecting a general religious toleration 
was entitled to praise.” 
q Letters of J. K. L. p. 279. Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 102, End 
of Controversy, p.251. Dr. Doyle’s Evidence before the House of Commons, _~ 
** Dr. Doyle’s Evidence given in this article. End of Controversy, p. 297. 
+t Book of the Roman. lic Church, p. 106. End of Controversy, p. 313. — 
tt Id. p. 107, and End of Controversy. 4ii.og it 
§§ Id. p. 119, and End of Controversy. 
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times, more dangerous and important than these. assertions of. 
Romish prelates and vicars apostolic : insinuations thrown out 
from other quarters more fearful and alarming.” Are we not 
right, then, in saying, that, it is time that the clergy should. pre- 
pare themselves, should again direct their attention to the exami- 
nehon. cf those doctrines, which have been so Jong neglected and 
tt is not to be denied, that they will now approach the subject. 
under some manifest disadvantages. The long disuse of the 
practices of the Romish church, the small acquaintance with 
their tenets, that is possessed by any class of the community, 
except the clergy, has given a boldness to our adversaries, and a 
security to their assertions, against which the first champions of 
the Reformation had not to contend. When they charged the 
Roman Catholics with holding any doctrine, or professmg any 
tenet, they were writing for a people, who could ascertain b 
their own experience, and knowledge, and practice, whether po 
charges were true. When Bishop Jewell said to Mr. Harding, . 
“‘ Deny no more the manifest truth, avouch no more the ,opén 
falsehood ; let there be some probability and likelihood in your 
sayings ;” he spoke a language, concerning which every English- 
man could determine for himself, whether it were calumnious or 
true. ‘The consequence was, that Cranmer, and Latimer, and 
Jewell, were never, or very rarely, called upon to prove the fact, 
that such and such were the real doctrines of the church that 
they opposed: the fact was admitted, and the doctrine was de- 
fended : and the Reformers had a different and an easier task of 
showing, that the doctrines themselves were indefensible on any 
ground of scripture, of tradition, or of reason. And they did 
their work with a power irresistible, and ultimately unresisted ; 
many of the obnoxious tenets were discarded ; and Popery itself 
gained no small advantage from the labours of those venerable 
men, And now these tenets having been disclaimed by a large 
a pe of Christendom, and no individual in this country having 
ad experience of their real existence, it is boldly and unequivo- 
cally asserted that they never did exist. This difficulty, how- 
ever, relates altogether to the historical part of the question ; 
but. another, not less in itude, arises out of the same cir- 
cumstances, when we are called upon to examine the actual docs 
trines of Romanism, as they are now acknowledged and. con- 
fessed : more, particularly, when we come to consider the prac- 
tical effect operation of these doctrines upon the minds. of 
the people. Happy was it for the Protestant controversialist, 
when his own eyes and ears could bear witness to the doctrine of 
Papal satisfactions, and meritorious works—when he could pomt 
VOL, I. H 
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to the benighted wanderer, working his way to the shrine of our 
Lady of Walsingham, or Ipswich, and hear him confess with his 
own mouth, that he trusted to such works for the expiation of 
his sins—or when every eye could behold ‘ our churches full of 
images, wondrously decked and adorned ; garlands and coronets 
set on their heads, precious pearls hanging about their necks, 
their fingers shining with rings, set with precious stones; their 
dead and still bodies, clothed with garments stiff with gold.”* 
Happy was it for the ease and character of the controver- 
sialists who lived in those days, and who could say in the stron 

language of the beloved disciple, ‘* That which we have keane, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, — 
that declare we unto you.” But those days the Almighty, in 

his infinite mercy, has removed from us; and willingly do we 

undertake the additional labour imposed on us by their removal. 

There is no other way of providing against these difficul- 
ties, but by appealing continually to the doctrinal and histo- 
rical documents of Sree times, in proof of the doctrines 
which were maintained before the Reformation, and have been 
since discarded ; and, notwithstanding the advice of Lord 
Lansdowne, and other great "person we must go to Bellar- 
mine and the Councils; for the single reason, that the nature of 
the arguments admits of no other method of reply. With the 
view, again, of discovering the present state of anism, as it 
is professed and acknowledged in these realms, we must still go 
to the councils and the catechisms; simply, because these are 
the testimonies to which our adversaries themselves refer us. We 
wish noble lords and gentlemen would remember, that, however 
forbearance from such studies may be fitting to legislators and 
nobles, yet it cannot apply to the humble clergy : ies have no 
such lights, no such facility of knowledge: Alcibiades was ready 
enough to allow, that the shoemaker required the knowledge of 
the use of his awl, and the carpenter of his adze ; for the senator 
alone, he pleaded the privilege of ignorance, and an exemption 
from all study ; and in later days, it was only of the “ gens de 
qualité,” that the illustrious Marquis de Mascarille declared 
* quwils savent tout sans avoir rien appris.” 

We shall take leave then, in defiance of this excellent advice, 
to continue our ancient studies, not omitting, however, the other 
part of the course recommended to us, a steady attention to the 
signs of the times. Yet, in these investigations, we meet with 


* Homilies. 3d Sermon against Peril of Idolatry. 
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new difficulties at every step; difficulties attributable (as we 
are compelled to say) to the extraordinary conduct of our ad- 
versaries. Is evidence adduced from councils, from the bulls 
and decrees of popes, from the sacred canons, from the writ- 
ings of cardinals, bishops, and the most learned writers of the 
church of Rome, in attestation of their tenets? ‘Their evidence 
is refused as not bearing on the question, and is not even ad. 
initted as proof of the opinions of the Romanists at any time. 
To the Council of Trent alone are we to go—a council after all, 
be it remembered, many of whose decrees were never admitted 
by several parts of Christendom—some, indeed, never beyond 
the precincts of the Papal territory: while, on the other hand, 
individual treatises of Roman Catholic writers, some of them of no 
great authority, are proposed to us as documents of appeal—such. 
as the works of Bossuet, of Gother, and Dr. Milner; but of this 
we shall have occasion to speak more hereafter. In the mean 
time we observe, that we accept these works as they are offered. 
to us, and are ready to take A ae as containing the present con- 
fession of the Romish church. But, in se to the doctrines 
which are renounced, the application of the postulate is impos- 
sible and absurd. 

But if we have to contend with these various difficulties, some 
facilities, on the other part of the question, are afforded us by 
the circumstances of the present day. It is in vain that Dr. 
Doyle, and the other Romish prelates of Ireland, assure the two 
houses of legislature, that the doctrines of absolution and of 
saint-worship are the same in England as at Rome: every man’s 
sense and experience can refute the calumny; every man, wo- 
man, and child, of the Protestant communion, of every rank 
and class, can declare that he knows it to be false; and the 

read of Protestantism, therefore, though it renders it more 

ifficult to establish the real nature of the Romish tenets, _ 
us, at least, the advantage of repelling more easily the multifa- 
rious calumnies which have been promulgated against our own 


religion. 

With this view, then, of the importance of the inquiry, and 
the difficulties which surround it, we hold it our duty to con- 
tribute what we can towards the performance of the task we have 
recommended ; and the answer of Dr. Phillpottsto Mr. Butler 
will furnish us with the opportunity of doing it. He has selected 
that chapter from the ‘* Book of the Roman Catholie Chureh,” 
which contains the tenets professed, according to the opimion of 
Mr. Butler, by the members of his communion; and he has 
argued each point at great length, and with extraordinary accu- 
racy and learning. We shall follow the same plan with Dr. 
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es and our continual reference to his arguments and 
proofs, will best show our opinions of his merits. One 


only of his work we shall be obliged, for want of room, to leave 


untouched ; we mean, his refutation of the charges brought 
against the faith of Archbishops Laud, Sheldon, Wake, Bishops 
Blandford, Montague, Gunnmg, Dr. Thorndyke, and others. 
In this part of his work, we have no hesitation in saying that he 
is perfectly triumphant, and we refer our readers to it with 
extreme pleasure and satisfaction. 

We proceed then to lay before them our view of the Roman 
Catholic doctrines, and of the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land, on the points in controversy ; and we desire it well to be 
understood, that we give the Raden Catholic writers of this 
country, perfect credit for the sincerity of their assertions: we 
accept the basis which they propose: we appeal, in proof of the 
actual doctrines of their church to no other evidences, except 
those to which we are referred, viz. the Council of Trent, the 
Catechism of ‘Trent, the Creed of Pius IV., the Exposition of Bos- 
suet, the * Papist Represented and Misrepresenséa,” of Gother, 
and * The End of Controversy,” of Dr. Milner. In accepting 
these latter works, we give them greater advantages than we 
would grant to Protestants, and greater, as we think, than our 
adversaries are in the habit of granting to us; but as these books 
do not essentially differ from each other, we desire to make no 
objection to them. And we hope, that nothing of discourtesy 
will escape us in the course of this article; no msinuation of 
motives ; nothing personal or offensive ; nothing contrary to that 
style of controversy which Mr. Butler so warmly recommends. 

ON THE WORSHIP OR INVOCATION OF SAINTS.—Kvgioy rox Dedv 
Cou xab AaleevoUs. So said Moses when he re- 
capitulated the law to the children of Israel; and so said our 
Saviour when he rebuked the ‘Tempter : and the Protestants have 
interpreted these words in agreement with the first commandment 
of the decalogue, as conveying a solemn prohibition of the wor- 
ship or adoration of any other being except the one God. But 
the Romanists have put a different sense them. ‘Two 
words, they observe, are here employed, and 
Of the former, it is, indeed, commanded that it should be 
offered unto God, but it is not forbidden to be offered to other 
beings. ‘This prohibition applies only to the latter—of rargia, 
only it is ordered that it should be confined altogether to God. 
Out of this interpretation bas arisen a division of worship into— 
different kinds and species; and upon this,division hangs the 
whole doctrine of the Romish church on the subject of the 
adoration, honour, and reverence due to saints. 
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The first and highest kind of worship is Latria, which is to 
be offered only to the blessed Trinity. The second is Hyper- 
dulia, which is to be offered only to the Virgin Mary, who, being 
far above all creatures, is to be adored with a worship 5 apa 
tionally superior, The third is Dulia, which is to be offered to il 
saints and angels. That latria is due only to the Trinity is Bi. 
-continually asserted in the councils; but the terms of dulia and — RB 
hyperdulia have not been adopted or acknowledged by them in 
their public documents: they are, however, employed unani- 
mously by all the best writers of the Romish church, and their 
use is maintained and defended by them. ‘ Neque obstat,” says 
Bellarmine, “ quod Patres raro meminerint nominatim dulie ; 
nam cum dicunt sanctos et imagines coli debere, et non latria ; 
satis indicant, debere coli alia specie cultus; eam nos vocamus 4 
duliam.” ‘ Nam cum in re inveniatur manifesta distinctio inter a 
cultum Dei et sanctorum ; oportebat etiam ad vitandam squivo- i 
cationem invenire distincta vocabula: optima autem erant ista i 
duo: primd, quia Scriptores sacri vocem Nunquam usur- 
pant nisi pro cultu solius Dei, ut patet ex toto Novo Testa- \ 
mento; vocem autem dovasie usurpant pro omni servitute, tam 
Dei, quam hominum. Deinde, antiqulibatees nunquam nomen 
latri tribuunt nisi Deo, cum tamen etiam sanctos coli dicant,”* 
It would, however, have been much more convenient, if the 
councils had publicly adopted and acknowledged the term dovaria, 
as it would have saved all the difficulty arising out of the 
continual employment of the word ‘ adoratio,’—a difficulty 
of such frequent occurrence that, although the term is univer- 
sally plied by the councils to the worship, whether of the 
Trinity, of angels, or of saints, or even of images, their writers 
have, nevertheless, recommended that, in all controversies with 
heretics on this latter subject, the words ‘ veneratio”’ and 
“honor” should be substituted in its stead. ‘ Conserendo 
manus cum hereticis preestaret abstinere & nomine adorationis 
imaginum, satiusque esset uti nomine venerationis et honoris, ne 
ex locutionis modo occasionem percipiant obdurationis in suis 
erroribus.” Bail. Summa Concil. i. 261. 

It is admitted, then, on all hands, that the adoration which is 
to be paid to the Virgin, to angels, and to saints, is inferior both 
in kind degree to that which is due to theyblessed ‘Trinity. 
But it is not so easy to define exactly the acts peculiar to the dif- 
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ih ferent species of worship. Some acts there are, according to 
ia he Bellarmine, which must be performed only in the highest. kind, 

: | such as those of sacrifice, of the dedication of temples, of vows, 

with some others; these acts must not be directed immediately 
to those beings who are the objects only of hyperdulia or dulia. 
\ This part of the inquiry, however, is more theoretical than 
| useful; and as every thing that can be said on it must be derived 
i not from councils, but from doctors of the Romish church, 
| whose authority would be called in question, it is not worth 
Patt while to enter upon it now. And, therefore, observing only that 
he A the catechism of Trent still retains the term of “ adoratio 
Naty angelorum,” we pass on to state the difference in the nature of 
ata the worship to be addressed to the several beings who are the 
' objects of it, as it is now universally admitted by the Romanists, 
confining our statement to the only act which is now insisted on, 
‘i the act of invocation or prayer. 
' The doctrine, then, of the Council of Trent, on this point, is 
| as follows.* The saints reigning with Christ offer up their 
f prayers to God for man. It is a good and useful supplication 
: to invoke them ; and to have recourse to their prayers, help, and 
ny i assistance to obtain favours from God, through his Son Jesus 
ey | Christ our Lord above, who is our Redeemer and Saviour. The 
catechism, published in pursuance of the decrees of the council, 
teaches, that ** God and the saints are not to be prayed to in the 
same manner; for we pray to God that He himself would give us 
good things, and deliver us from evil things; but we beg of the 
saints, because they are pleasing to God, that they would be our 
advocates, and obtain from God what we pores | in need of "— 
«< Open our prayer-books, you will find that when we address 
God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, or the Holy 
‘Trinity, we say to them, ‘ Have mercy on us;’ and that when 
we address the blessed Virgin, the saints, or the angels, the 
descent is infinite, and we say to them, ‘ Pray for us.’” 

The Articles of Henry VIII., put forth in 1536, long before 
adi this decree of the Council of ‘Trent was passed, are precisely in 
harmony with the doctrine contained in these es. As 
‘4 touching praying to saints, we will that all bishops and preachers 
if shall instruct and teach our people that, albeit, grace, remission 
ad of sin, ami salvation cannot be obtained but of God only by 
re the mediation of our Saviour Christ, who is only. sufficient 


* Book of the Rom. Catholic Church, p. 100. ~ 
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mediator for our sins; yet it is very laudable to pray to saints in 
heaven everlastingly living, whose charity is ever permanent to 
be intercessors, and to pray for us and with us, unto Almighty 
God, after this manner: ‘ All holy angels and saints in heaven 
y for us and with us unto the Father, that for his dear Son 
a Christ’s sake we may have grace,’” &c. &c. So also in the 
“ Tnstitution of a Christian Man,” and the *‘ Necessary Doctrine,” — 
put forth in the subsequent periods of that reign. Nor is there any 
thing that we know of in any of the older councils in any way 
contradictory to this doctrine; it is uniformly asserted, that 
the prayers to saints are only petitions for mtercession ; and 
it is as uniformly maintained that this intercession does not inter- 
fere with the one mediation, redemption, intercession, and advo- 
cacy of our Lord Jesus Christ.* Nor is there any thing in the 
authorized Litany of the church, or in the pore spirit of the 
authorized Missals, contradictory to this doctrine. ‘The Litany 
contained in the Missal of Clement VIII. (which is that now 
before us) coincides precisely with the Litany of the “ Garden of 
the Soul ;”+ and the prayers in it are addressed, in general, either 
to God, beseeching him to accept the intercession of his saints, 
or tothe saints, beseeching them to intercede with God. But this 
is not universal: there are many prayers in the formularies of the 
church of Rome addressed ummediately to the saints, without 
any mention of intercession, or any intimation that these prayers 
are only on their journey to a higher throne; and the defence, 
which 1s made by Bellarmine of this custom, is-as follows ; and 
it may be taken by every one as its real value. {* It is to be 
observed,” he says, ** thatywhen we say we must only invoke the 
saints, in order that they may pray for us, that our rule is 
applicable, not to the words, but to the sense; for, with regard 
to the words, we may say, St. Peter, have mercy on us, save us, 
open to us the gates of heaven; again, we may say, give us health, 
patience, fortitude—only we must understand that St. Peter is to 
save us, to have mercy on us, by praying for us ; and to give us 
this or that by his prayers and his merits; for such was the custom 


* See Missale Rom. ex decr. Sacrosancti Conc. Trid. restit. Paris, 1625. 

+ This is the prayer book in general circulation among the Roman Catholics o 
the United Kingdom. 

t Est tamen notandum, cum dicimus, non debere peti 4 sanctis nisi ut orent pro | 
nobis, nos non agere de verbis, sed de sensu verborum: nam quantum ad verba, licet 
dicere ; 8. Petre, miserere mei, salva me, aperi mihi aditum ceeli; item, da mibi 
sanitatem corporis, da patientiam, da fortitudinem, &c. dummodo intelligamus salve 
me et miserere.mei ofando pro me, da mihi boc et illud tuis precibus et meritis: sic 
enim loquitur Gregorius Naz. Maria mater gratia mater misericordie. Tu nos ab 
hoste protege et hora mortis suscipe. Bell. de Beat. Sanct, lib, i, c, xviil. 
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From our enemies defend thou us, 
And in the hour of death be favourable.’ ” * 
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Et of Gregory Nazianzen, and many others; and such also is the 
ats custom of the universal church, when in the hymn to the Virgin, 
Virgin Mary most gracious, 


( O mother of mercy incomparable, 


bite Now, allowing the validity of this defence; allowing that to 
| iV persons well informed of the express offices of the Virgin and the 
iba th saints, of the limits of their powers, and the measure of their 

| duties, such a continual substitution of ideas may be familiar and 


ee easy, (though, we confess, it does not appear to us to be so,) we 
' are, nevertheless, bold to ask, whether for the multitude, who are 


ee employed incessantly in material and worldly things, whether for 
Talbe | that very multitude, which is so rude and so little spiritual, that, 
Tal according to the confession of the Romish church, they need the 
Tas aid of images and relics to make for them bridges, as it were, 
ait over which they may from earth to heaven, such forms of 


prayer are fitting ?—whether it is right to depend so entirely on 
their power of abstraction ?—a power which, if they have it not, 
will, by its absence, lay them open, from the confession of all men, 
to the guilt of positive idolatry. We cannot think it ght that 
such equivoques should be left un any form of prayer promulgated 
for general use. How is it possible that the rude, unpolished 
hind, or * the Jean unwashed artificer,” should understand the 
following address in any other sense than as a prayer directed 
immediately to the Virgin :— 


“6 ure, O spotless maid, 
Whose meekness all surpass’d, 
Our lusts.and passions quell, 
And make us mild and chaste. 
Preserve our lives unstained, 
And guaid us in our way ; 
Until we come with thee 


To joys that ne’er decay.’ * 
| ‘ We pass on now to consider the personal dignity of those 
BD aati beings who are thus addressed, with the view of ascertaining the 
i | . ideas which every plain and honest suppliant must, necessarily, 
; conceive of them, and whether the terms m which the people hear 
4 ieee © See Primer of Queen Mary, Lond. 1555. 
Be | ¢ Garden of the Soul, p. 297. Phillpotts, p. 47. 
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them spoken of and praised in the formularies of their faith are 
calculated to impress them with the conviction (which Mr. Butler, 
Dr. Doyle, and Dr. Milner are anxious to convey as the real 
sense of their church) that these beings are nothing more than 
mortals, who having passed through this vale of misery, in which 
we are still left to sojourn, and having attained to the inheritance 
of the saints in light, are permitted to approach their Lord by 
means of prayer and intercession. We begin with the Virgin 
Mary. The first principle then of the Romish church is, that 
she 1s **the mother of God,” that she sits *“ trinitati sessione 
proxima”—above all angels and archangels and all the host 
of heaven. We give the following hymn in proof of our 
assertion. 


** Rejoice, O flower of virgins all, 
In thine honour and grace especiall : 

Exceeding a thousand fold 
The principality of angels eminent, 
And the dignity of saints refulgent, 

More than can be told. 

Rejoice, O spouse of God, most dear, 
For, as the light of day so clear 

Cometh of the sun most radiant, 

' Even so dost thou cause, questionless, 
The world to flourish in quietness, 

Through thy grace abundant, 
Rejoice, O vessel of virtue splendent, 
At whose beck and commandment 

All the heavenly consistory, 

The most gentle and also happiest, 
The very mother of Jesu Christ, 

Do worship with much glory. 
Rejoice in the bond of charity, 

For by the liege of dignity, 

Thou art coupled with God so near, 
That thou mayest, at thy desire, 
Obtain all that thou wilt acquire * 

Of Jesu, thy son, so dear, * : 
Rejoice, O mother of wretches all, 
For the Father that is eternal, 

To them that do thee reverence, 

In this world gives them wages, 
And a place in the heavenly stages 
In the kingdom of excellence, 


* This idea runs through the whole of the Primer, 
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Rejoice, O mother of Jesu Christ, 
Which wast alone most worthiest, 
O Virgin immaculate! 
To be of such high dignity, 
The next to the biessed Trinity, 
In place thou art now collocate.” 

To this we subjoin the prayer which follows it immediately in 
the Primer. 

* © most holy and hunble Spouse, most beautiful maid, . 
Mary, Mother of God, Virgin elect, conduct us the right way 
unto everlasting joy, where is perpetual peace and glory. And 
ever sweet Mary, give hearing to my prayer with a benevolent 
ear.”* We suppose that ‘ contact” in this Collect is to be taken 
as equivalent with the expression “ obtain by thy prayers that 
we may be conducted.” In conclusion, let the reader take the 
doxol at the end of the Primer: “ To the holy and indi- 
visible Trinity, to the humanity of Jesu Christ crucified, and to 
the glorious Virgin Mary, glory infinite be given of every 
creature, world be all end. Amen.” 

We give these passages from the Primer, because they are 
“done into English’ to our hand: but they may be found in 
all the authorized Missals of the church of Rome. 

When our readers shall have perused and considered atten- 
tively the documents here adduced, we recommend them, also, 
to peruse and consider attentively the following passage in the 
evidence before the committee of the house of commons. 

“* The Committee find, in a treatise called, ‘A Vindication of 
the Roman Catholics, the following curse: ‘ Cursed is every 
Goddess worshipper, that believes the Virgin Mary to be any 
more than a creature, that honours her, worships her, or puts his 
trust in her more than in God; that honours her above her Son, 
or believes that she can, in any way command him,’—is that 
acknowledged? Ans. That is acknowledged; and every Roman 
Catholic in the world would say with Gother, accu be such 
person.” + Now upon this enn Kone we cannot help observing, 
that no anathema was ever more strangely worded, if it was the 
object of the author to convey the idea that his church does not 
worship the Virgin Mary equally with God—that it does not 


* See the “ Prosa de Virg. Maria,” in the “ Miss proprie Festorum,”’ published by 
authority at Rome, and amended according to the decree of the Council of Trent. 
See also the last “‘ Prosa ”’ in that book, which concludes in these words :—“ Bene- 
dicta per tua merita, te rogamus, mortuos suscita et dimittens eorum debite, ad re- 
quiem sis eis semita, O Maria. Amen.” 


¢ Dr. Doyle’s evidence before the house of commons. 
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honour her equally with her Son ;. or does not believe that her 
Son will always attend to her requests. If this is the real 
meaning of the anathema, why is it not said expressly and 
explicitly ? Why the words * more than God," ** more than her 
Son,” * command him”? We do not mean to charge the church 
of Rome with holding even the milder form of doctrine—though 
we do say positively that she approaches very nearly to it—but 
there is something in this form of the siatione which we are 
unable to explain or understand. As for the power of the Virgin 
to command her Son, we have, however, a word or two to say— 


Dr. ep ty has produced the well-known words out of the 
e 


office of the blessed Virgin, 


‘¢ Monstra te esse Matrem 
Sumat per te preces,” 


and has pointed out the deviation from the real meaning of the 
words, as it is given in the * Garden of the Soul.” ‘That our 
readers may judge for themselves, of the change which has been 
made in the whole hymn of late years, we give it as it is found 


in the Primer of Mary, and in the book of devotion just 
named. 


PRIMER. 


«¢ Hail! star of the sea most bright, 
O mother of God immaculate ; 
A pure virgin in God’s own sight— 
he gate of heaven most fortunate. 
Saluted thou wast with great humility, 
When Gabriel said,—Ave Maria. 
Establish us in and tranquillity, 
And change the name of sinful Eva. 
/Loose the prisoners from captivity ; 
Unto the blind give sight again ; 
Repel our great iniquity ; 
All that is good for us obtain. 
Show thyself to be a mother, 
So that he accept our petition. 
Which, for our sake, before all other, 
Was contented to be thy son. - 
_ . ©, Blessed Lady ! O, singular virgin ! 
In perfect meekness all others exceeding, 
Deliver us from bondage and sin, 
And make us chaste and meek in living. 
Make us ever pure life to sue, 
Guide us safely upon our journey, 
That we, beholding the face of Jesu, 
May joy with him in heaven alway.” 
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GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 


** Hail! thou resplendent star 
Which shinest o’er the main ; 
Blest mother of our God, 
And ever virgin queen, 
Hail ! happy gate of bliss, 
Greeted by Gabriel's tongue ; 
Negotiate our peace, 
nd cancel Eva's wrong. 
Loosen the sinners bands, 
All evils drive away ; 
Bring light unto the blind, 
And for all graces pray. 
Exert the mother’s care, 
And us thy children own ; 
To him convey our prayer, 
Who chose to be thy son. 
O, pure and spotless maid,”’ &c. 


The remainder has been already quoted in p. 104. 

The passages in Italics will mark the difference, and will show 
how the idea of negotiation, of prayer to the Son, &c. has 
been introduced in the modern hymn ; no hint or intimation of 
which is to be found in the old. Do we blame Dr. Challoner, 
or those who altered the hymn on this account? Not so—-we 
applaud them greatly, and delight wm being able to adduce 
this testimony in proof of the improvement that has taken 

lace in the external formularies of the Roman Catholics of 
the United Kingdom. But, lest it should be said, that this 
change has been made, not from any real necessity of the case, 
but to meet the prejudices and leave no handle to the misre- 
presentations of the Protestants, we shall take leave to show 
that the ancient interpretation of the words, by the best 
Roman Catholic divines, was that which, mdeed, alone the 
words can bear, that the Virgin was able morally and effectually 
to command her Son. When Bishop Jewell first brought 
forward the passage against Mr. Harding, and insisted that 
this was their meaning, what was Mr. H.'s reply? Did he say 
that they had no such meaning—did he pretend to say that 
*‘matrem” in the hymn, meant, as ‘ the modern version” has 
rendered it ‘* mother of us,” instead of mother of Christ?” 
Nothing of the kind; he acknowledged the real meaning of 
the words, and made this pleasant apology for them: “ If now,” 
he says, “ any spiritual man, such as St. Bernard was, deeply 
considering the great honour and dignity of Christ’s mother, 
do, in excess of mind, spiritually and dally, as it were, with 
her; bidding her to remember hat she is a mother, and that 
thereby she has a certain right to command her Son, and 
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require, in a most sweet manner, that she use her nght, is 
this either impiously or impudently spoken? Is not he rather 
most impious and impudent that findeth fault therewith ?” 
Bishop Jewell here exclaims, “ O, when will Mr. Harding 
confess a fault?” * ‘The Roman Catholics of this empire have 
at last confessed it, and expunged the passage from their book. 
But were the Roman Catholics of the day as much ashamed 
of it even as Mr. Harding, or did they attempt to mitigate the 
words by any explanation whatever? We leave the memes 
comments from great doctors to our readers. Cardina 
Damianus says thus: * Accedit ad illud aureum Divine 
Majestatis tribunal, non rogans, sed imperans, Domina non 
ancilla.” Albertus Magnus, in his “ Biblia Marise”—* Maria 
orat ut filia, jubet ut soror, tmperat ut mater.” Another 
writer has these words: * Beata Virgo, pro salute supplicantium 
sibi, non solum potest filio supplicare, aliorum  sanctorum 
more, sed etiam potest filio auctoritate materna imperare. 
Ideo sic Ecclesia orat. ‘* Monstra te esse matrem. Quasi 
diceret Virgini imperiose et materna auctoritate supplica 

nobis.” Now, then, we ask, is this, or is it not, the meaning 
of the words? If it is, then the proposition anathematized is 
admitted. If not, then we have the evidence of no unlearned 
or ignoble writers, of cardinals and doctors, that such was the 
interpretation which they put upon them, and. such was the 
doctrine they inculcated: and, if men of their rank and acquire- 
ments so understood the words, how is it to be supposed again, that 
the multitude could decide otherwise, especially when such is, in 
fact, their plain, real, and indisputable signification? Upon whom 
ons does the anathema of Gother fall? Let the Romish church 
ecide. 

Of the rank and dignity of the saints we have not room to 
speak. The-principle generally laid down by Roman Catholic 
writers is this: that each saint is most qualified to intercede 
for that blessing by the possession of which he was distinguished 
during his abode on earth. And the hypothesis is natural 
enough. 

| We proceed now to examine into another principle belonging 
to this doctrine. What-is it that gives the saints a right to 
interest. themselves in this manner in behalf of man? Is it 
merely, as we are told by Mr. Butler and Dr. Milner, and 
all the mass of the Roman Catholic writers of this day in 
England, that the saints, having been admitted to their glory, 


* Jewell’s Works, 1565, Part ii. p. 348. 
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are admitted also to a greater familiarity with God, in conse- 
quence of their own security and oe to God? ‘This 
is not the doctrine of the Romish church. She holds that the 
right of the saints to address the Almighty, and to intercede with 
him, is founded on their merits, and on the superabundance of 
the A roe works which they performed during their abode on earth. 
Such is the tenour of all the prayers in the Missal and in the Primer. 


We give one of each, “Deus, qui beatum Nicolaum Ponti- 


ficem imnumeris declarasti miraculis: tribue, queesumus, ut 
ejus meritis et precibus 4 gehenne incendiis liberemur, 

minum nostrum.”* “QO God, whose right-hand did lift 
up blessed Peter the Apostle, walking among the waves of 
water .... and deliveredst his fellow Apostle Paul after three 
days sailing, from the deep of the sea, hear us mercifully and 
grant that through the merits of them both, we may obtain the 
glory everlasting, &e. And so constantly. Now the principle 
on which this doctrine is founded, is thus described and insisted 
on in the * Necessary Doctrine and Erudition.” As touching 
the communion of the saints, ye must understand, that, like 
as all the parts and members, which be living in the natural 
body of a man, do naturally communicate and minister, each 
to others, the use, commodity, and benefit of all their forces, 
nutriments, and perfections—even so, whatever spiritual gifts 
or treasures is given by God unto any one member of the 
holy church, although the same be given particularly unto 
one member, and not unto another, yet the fruits and merits 
thereof shall, by reason of their abiding together in the unity 
of the Catholic church, redound unto the common profts, 
edifying, and increase of all the other members of the same 
Catholic church. And, hereby, is notified and declared unto 
us the utility and profit which all the members of the church 
do receive by the merits, suffrages, and prayers of the church.’ 
And upon this principle Bellarmine+ and all the best writers of 
his church rest the right of the saints in heaven to interest 
themselves with God for their fellow-creatures upon earth: and 
therefore, says the margin of the catechism of the Council of Trent, 
** Sanctorum merita nos adjuvant.” Now this is very different from 
the foundation on which Mr. Butler, Dr. Doyle, and Dr. Milner 
ee right of the saints to pray for the sojourners on 
earth. 


We wish this was all we had to produce—we wish the Roman 


* Missale Rom, 424. + Queen Mary’s Primer. 
~ De Rom. Pont. lid. tii, c, xxi. 
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Catholics could say to us with truth, *¢ It is confessed that we do 
allow the co-operations of the merits of the saints with the 
merits of Jesus Christ: but at least to the Redeemer only we 
confine the solemn office of intercession by the sacrifice of his 
blood.” What will our readers say to the following prayer of the 
Primer on the festival of St. Thomas of Canterbury? “ We pray 
thee, through St. Thomas's blood, which he for thee did spend.” 
But here we must stop, and conclude this part of our subject by 
observing one very remarkable fact, that none of these writers 
make any distinction between the worship of the aA 9 the 
angels, and saints—though the rank and dignity of these 
beings are altogether different from each other—t the 
principles on which their worship is founded are different, as any 
one may see by an inspection of the catechism: and though the 
worship paid to the Virgin and the saints is essentially distimct in 
the ideas of every real votary of the church of Rome.—But not a 
word is now said by them of the particular worship of the Virgin ; 
one might almost suppose that the queen of heaven had been 
forgotten by these writers—not that we forget the Litany to the 
Virgin in the * Garden of the Soul,” but we speak only of the 
method employed by the conductors of the present controversy. 

It is fitting, however, that we should remark, that all the ob- 
jectionable doctrine of merits and sacrificial intercession, is ex- 
punged from the book of devotion, which we have sooften quoted 
—but what conclusion are we to draw from all this? That the 
Roman Catholics of this empire disapprove of the conduct and 
tenets of all the other Roman Catholics in the world? For the 
missals of the churéh of Rome have poe Sa no change : all 
these passages remain in them—and the Gallican church has not, 
we hehe; expunged them from her service-books, her missals, 
orher hours. Surely these matters are not so trivial as not to be 
considered as * Articles of Faith.” . 

We pass on to the sentiments of the Protestant churches, on 
the subject of the invocation of saints. And, taking this doc- 
(rine as it is professed by the Roman Catholics of England and 
Ireland, viz. that it is mght and laudable, that the members of 
the church militant on earth should pray to the saints in heaven, 
to intercede for them with Christ—we reject it on the following 
grounds:—-“irst, Because we have no certainty that the saints 
can be acquainted with our fn be This is the point which 
canstitutes one essential and amazing difference, between the 
prayers of Christians for each other upon earth, and the prayers 
which the living offer to those who are removed from them. 
Here, we are addressing ourselves to those, who can “ notas 


audire et reddere voces :” and when St. Paul asked forthe prayers 
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of Philemon, and trusted they would be available to him, (which 
is the instance given by Dr. Doyle in his evidence before the 
committee,) he was, at least, assured that Philemon was ac- 
quainted with his wish. But we know nothing of this in regard 
to St. Thomas or St. George. In answer then to this difficulty it 
is said—First, That the saints are themselves able, in their state 
of spiritual blessedness, to hear our are And this solution, 
ree exposed to one insuperable difficulty, ap to us, after 
all, the most natural account of the matter. For mind can con- 
ceive, and does perhaps, not unfrequently, figure to itself the pre- 
sence of those beings, who were dear to us on earth, hovering over 
us with tenderness, and anxious for our interests and our actions ; 
but shall we on this play of the imagination, this phantasy 
of the brain, found a religious service, rm eater al on the solemn 
act of prayer ?—Secondly, It is said that the angels reveal our 
prayers to the saints; and this, too, is not impossible— but how do 
the angels themselves know our prayers, and what reason have 
we for saying, that if they do know them, they reveal them to 
the saints? Shall we act upon this double conjecture >—Thirdly, 
It is said that God reveals our prayers unto them. How do we 
know this? and what, in this case, would be the process? We 
are to pray to the saint—God reveals our prayer to him—he 
then repeats to God that very prayer, which God has just re- 
vealed to him. Is such a circle as this a good foundation for 
our invocations?—Fourthly, It is said, that all things are in 
God, and the saints see God ; therefore they see our prayers in 
God. ‘This reason, notwithstanding all the explications which 
have been given of it, we confess ourselves unable to understand 
—and how do we know that the saints are already admitted to 
the fulness of the beatific vision? On none of these grounds, 
then, can we conclude that the saints are acquainted with our 
wants; and therefore we decline praying to them on the bare 
possibility of that knowledge. 

Secondly, What assurance have we that the saints, to whom we 
are desired to pray, are really in heaven? The illustrious patron 
of England was, perhaps, a doughty champion, and the con- 
queror of a mighty dragon; but 1s it so sure that his mightiness 
is either in heaven or in peteeoey ? and might he not, by chance, 
find his place in the third canto of the great poet of Italy ? This 
is an important question. It were sad to mistake in this point; 
and to pray to one to intercede for us with God, who may him- 
self be driven from the face of the Almighty, and be suffering 
for his sins. Oh! but the Pope has canonized him, and by his 


authority fixed his abode in the regions of the blessed. Cedimus 
argumentum. 
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‘Thirdly, We consider prayer an act due only to God. We 
conceive the commandments of scripture to be plain, explicit, 
and decisive, We find many injunctions given to us that we 
should pray for each other—but none that we should pray to the 
saints to pray for us. ) 

Lastly, We conceive prayer of any sort or kind, and_inter- 
cession or mediation of any sort or kind, to interfere with the one 
intercession and mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The Romanists assure us, that the intercession of saints has no 
such interference, and anathematize all who say it has. We 
give them credit for the sincerity of their assertions, but are un- 
able to understand their reasonings. Upon these grounds, then, 
we reject altogether, and. without qualification, as unwarranted 
and unscriptural, the invocation of saints as it is professed, ex- 
panned, and practised, by the Roman Catholics of England and 

Will it now be believed, that Dr. Doyle in his Letters J. K.L.* 
has the following sentence? ‘* It may be curious to show 
that the belief of the Catholic on this subject, which the Pro- 
testant swears to be idolatrous, is, like that on many other sub- 
jects, equally reviled, substantially the same as his own!!!” 

mirably imagined !—but we can give no other answer than 
this:—if there be any Protestant in the whole realm of Eng- 
Jand, who professes to believe in the lawfulness of the invocation 
of saints, who has ever from his cradle worshipped angel, or 
archangel, the Virgin, or any saint whatever, let him, im the name 
of God, come forth. 

On the question whether the invocation of saints, professed 
and practised by the church of Rome, is idolatrous or not, our 
opinion is this; that in the public formularies of their church, 
and even in the belief and practice of the best informed among 
them, there is nothing of idolatry, although, as we have said, we 
deem that practice altogether unscriptural and unwarranted ; but 
we do consider the principles relating to the worship of the Virgin 
calculated to lead, in the end, to positive idolatry ; and we are 
well convinced, and we have strong grounds for our conviction, 
that a lar rtion of the lower c are in this point guilty 
of it. Whether the invocation of angels or of saints has produced 
the same effect, we are not able to decide. | ‘‘ 

On ImaceE-wousnuir.—The committee find, in a. treatise 
called ** A Vindication of the Roman Catholics,” the following 
curse, in a statement of curses: first, ‘‘ Cursed is he that commits 
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idolatry, that prays to images or relics, or worships them for 
God ;” "is that a doctrine which is caneaieiaed ae Roman 
Catholics? Answer. That is our doctrine, and I and 


every Roman Catholic in the world would say with Gother, 
accursed be such person. 


Such was the question, on the subject of im puprese b 
the committee of the house of candice to Dr. Doy e, and ab 
was his answer to it. And we believe Dr. Doyle spoke truly, and 
that such is the belief of every well-informed Roman Catholic in. 
the world. It is and always has been the unquestionable doc- 
trine of the Romish church, that images are not to be worship 
as God. The great principle upon which all the devotion, 
honour, respect, and veneration paid to images were founded, 
was this: that the worship offered to them belonged, not to 
the image, but the being represented by it.—** Honos enim (says 
the Councilof Trent,) qui eis exhibetur, refertur ad prototypa, 
quae illee representant.” And so say the old verses :— 


“ Effigiem Christi, dum transis, pronus adora, 
Non tamen effigiem, sed quod designat, adora.” 


This principle, however, of reference to the prototype, is not 
so easily understood ; and it has been interpreted, as Bail ob- 
serves, in his Notes on the Second Nicene Council,* in two 
ways—one set of divines asserting that no honour or worship is 
to ” paid immediately to the image, but that the whole is to be 
given to the prototype—the only use of the image being to 
excite holy affections in the mind, and to fill it with the remem- 
brance of the excellencies which belong to the being it repre- 
sents: but in this decision, he says, there are "Gifficulttes : 
for, as the council declares that images are to be worshipped, 
though not with Latria, it is clear that worship of some 
kind or other must be paid to them—and this worship must be, 
in some sense, direct and immediate; for, if the whole worship 
paid to the image were referred to the exemplar, then the image 
of Christ must be worshipped with Latria—and_ hence he con- 
cludes that there is an inferior kind of veneration due to the 


image itself. The worshipper, therefore, before an image of 


* As the Council of Trent adopts the decrees of the second Nicene Council on this 
subject, Bail bas given all his observations on the subject of image-worship after the 
decrees of the latter. There is, in truth, no difference between the decrees of the two 
councils, except that the older council retained the word “ adoratio,” meaning, of 
course, adoration in its lower sense, while the Council of Trent has discarded this 
term, and adopted the words, “ bonor,”’ “ veneratio,” and “ cultus.” We desire to 
be understood as attributing the same idea to the words of both councils,—the idea 
expressed by Dr. Milner under the names of “ relative or secondary veneration.” 
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Christ, will pay to the the honour due to him—to the 
Trinity, the worship of Latria—to the Virgin, Hyperdulia—to 
the Saints, Dulia—but to the image itself he will offer nothing 
but an inferior worship, veneration, or respect. 

The definition given by Harding,* in his answer to Jewell, 
agrees substantially with this decision of Bail. ‘* And now,” he 
says, “ we are come to declare how images may be worshipped 
and honoured without any offence. That godly worship, which 
consisteth in spirit and truth inwardly, and 1s dadinea signs 
outwardly in recognising the supreme dominion, which, pro- 

rly, of the divines, is called Latzia, is deferred only to the 

lessed Trinity. As for the holy images, to them we do not 
attribute that worship at all, but an inferior reverence or adora- 
tion, for so it is named: which is nothing else but a recognising 
some virtue or excellence protested by outward sign, as reverent 
kissing, bowing down, kneeling, and such like honour. Which 
kind of adoration or worship we find in the scriptures oftentimes 
given to creatures. ‘The whole act whereof is, notwithstanding, 
referred not to the images principally, but to the things by them 
represented, as being the true and proper objects of such wor- 
ship. For although the honour of an i passeth over to the 
original or first sampler, which the learned call archetypum, as 
St. Basil teacheth : yet that high worship called Latria belongeth 
only to the blessed Trinity, and not to the reverent images, lest 
we should seem to be worshippers of creatures, and of matters, 
as of gold, silver, stones, wood, and the mes like —— — 
in the * Necessary Doctrine,” t forth in the reign o 
VIII., the same principle we 
cense the said im and to kneel before them, and to creep to 
the cross, with such other things ; yet we must know and under- 
stand, that such things be not nor ought to be done to the 9 
itself, but to God and in his honour, although it be done afore 
image, whether it be of Christ, of the Cross, or of our Lady, or 
of any other Saint.” The acts of adoration which the Council 
of Trent particularly specifies as fitting, are those of kissing the 
images, and uncovering the head before them. ~ 

Such, then, is the unquestionable doctrine of the Romish 
church, viz-: that images are not to be worshipped as God—but 
only with’ an inferior and secondary veneration, and that even 
this honour must be referred to the Being represented by the 
image. 


* Harding’s Answer to M. Juelle’s Challenge, 
t P. 300. 
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But, although the Romish writers assert that this kind and 
degree of veneration is to be paid to images, yet the best expo- 
sitors of their church assert that it was not primarily for the 
| purpose of this worship that they were placed in churches—but 
bat merely, as Harding says, (and there is, after all, no better and 
by” more honest expositor of the Romish doctrines than Mr. 
Pfs | Harding,) from other motives of a more secondary nature. 
q A And, Ist, for the benefit of knowledge. For the simple and 
iit unlearned people, which be utterly ignorant of letters, in pictures 
sti do, as it were, read and see no less than others do in books, the 
Bit mysteries of Christian religion, the acts and worthy deeds of 

f Christ and his saints: 2. for the stirring of our minds to all 

t godliness ; for whereas the affect and desire of man is heavy and 
Hi dull in divine and spiritual things, because the body that is cor- 
| ruptible weigheth down the mind: when it is set forth before 
| our eyes by images, what Christ has done for us and what the 
; saints have done for Christ; then it is quickened and moved to 
i the like will of doing and suffering, and to all endeavour of holy 


and virtuous life: 3. for the keeping of things in memory neces- 
: sary to our salvation.* 
| e have thus given what we believe in our consciences to be 
the real doctrine of the church of Rome on the subject of image- 
. i worship, and we have not hitherto said a word which any honest 


Roman Catholic will, as far as we know, be anxious to controvert 
or deny. Only we cannot agree with Mr. Butler, Dr. Milner,+ 
or Petavius, that the honour and veneration of images is accounted 
by the church of Rome among things adscPoper : 
for if this were so, it were strange, indeed, that ‘* every non- 
: Catholic who goes over to that church, should be compelled to 
Hitt assert most firmly, that the images of Christ, and of the mother 
‘Th of God ever-virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be had 
re and retained; and that due honour and veneration are to be 
Th given them.”t It were extraordinary, surely, to make that com- 
pulsory on the faith of every convert, which is acknowledged by 
the whole church to be indifferent in itself. | 

& Such, then, were the theoretical principles laid down by the 
r councils; but did the practice of the people correspond with 
ie these principles? As for the lawfulness of the worship of images 
in any sense of the word, this can only be decided by positive 
appeal to scripture ; but, as tothe propriety of retaining images 
in churches, which is a very different question, the experience of 


e Harding's Answer to Jewell. + End of Controversy, p. 259. 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church. p. 5. See Phillpotts, 23¢ 
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, as to the effect resulting from such a custom, may go far in 
deciding it. And here it 1s that Dr. Milner complains of the 
gross arial Deer and calumny of the Protestant divines. 
*‘ This has been misrepresented,” he says, ‘* from almost the first 
eruption of Protestanism, as rank idolatry, and as justifying the 
necessity of a reformation. The book of homilies re y 
affirms, that our images of Christ and his saints are idols; that 
we pray and ask of them what it belongs to God alone to give; 
and that images have been and be worshipped, and so, idolatry 
committed to them by infinite multitudes, to the great offence 
of God’s majesty, and danger of infinite souls; that idolatry 
cannot ceiisty be separated from images set up in churches, and 
that God's horrible wrath, and our most dreadful danger, cannot 
be avoided without the destruction and utter abolition of all such 
im and idols out of the church and temple of God.” Now, our 
readers will observe, that in these words there is not the smallest 
imputation of idolatrous intention; they assert, indeed, that 
idolatry had taken place, and maintain the principle that such 
will, in the long run, be the invariable consequence of the prac- 
tice of setting up images. Now, if this statement is false, it must 
be confessed by every Protestant, with shame and sorrow, to be 
a most impudent and shameless calumny. But let us see. What 
were these homilies? Was the publication of them a thing done 
in a corner? When they were composed, were they given to 
the clergy for their own instruction, to furnish them with the 
topics against the Romanists, or in order that they might disse- 
minate them among some chosen few? They were ordered, Dr. 
Milner, to be read publicly in the churches, to be delivered 
every Sunday in the ears of a people who were just emer. 
from this idolatry,—they were appeals to the practice of this 
very people,—appeals which every individual of every congrega- 
tion pe verify,—which, if they were true, would answer a 
purpose that was intended by them,—if they were false, were the 
most absurd and dangerous instruments which the friends of the 
Reformation could employ. But the very idea of their falsehood | 
is pregnant with absurdity ; if it were so, the danger and the 
mischief would not end here; if it were possible that any set of 
men could make appeals of this kind to the people of any nation, 
and call‘ori them to bear witness to facts which they had not 
seen, as if they had seen them, the very evidences of Christianity 
would be shaken. We hold the evidence of the homilies to be 
the strongest testimony of the effect of the Romish practice ‘on 
the principles of the people that can possibly be given; stronger 
even than that which we are now about to adduce, the evidence 
of Roman Catholic councils. ! 
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At the beginning of the Reformation, the ecclesiastical Electors 
of the Empire were the persons, of all others, who, if their advice 
had been followed, might have gone far to prevent the schism, 
and preserve the unity of the church. Resident in Germany, wit- 
nessing with their own eyes the diffusion of the new opinions, and 
the growing anxiety irritation in the minds of men, they saw 
that nothing could avert the danger but a speedy and immediate 
reformation of the Romish church. This reformation they 
rr on the Pope, as eagerly and as anxiously as they could— 

ut in vain, and they were obliged, therefore, to take it into 
their own hands. Herman, the Elector of Cologne, went so far 
into the Reformation, that he was degraded from his arch- 
bishopric, and excommunicated. Sebastian, Elector of Mentz, 
adhered to the church of Rome, but called a provincial council 
for the purpose of reformation during the sitting of the Council 
of Trent. All the decrees of that council which had hitherto 
been promulgated he adopted ; but the decree concerning images 
was not yet made; his council, therefore, made one for itself. 
In this decree,* remarkable for many reasons, there occurs the 
following re :—“* Wishing to prevent all evil superstition, 
we enjoin al cellaie tn case they should observe within their 
territories that the people are in the habit of collecting before any 


particular image, out of respect to the figure of the pri itself; 
i 


and that they attribute to the said image any idea of divinity, 
to remove the said image, or to change it, and to place one noto- 
riously different from the former in its room, lest the rude multi- 
tude, naturally low in intellect, which it was intended to raise by 
sensible means to heavenly things, should, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the church, place their hopes in the material image, and, 
perhaps, even in some particular image out of some fancy and 
affection to it; as if there were some necessity init, which would 
induce God and the saints todo what they desired.” Now, is it 
possible for any honest man to read this decree, and not to confess 
that the common people of the electorate of Mayence had limited 


* This decree, besides the passage given in the text, contained also a declaration, 
forbidding all worship of images, and was, as Paolo Sarpi observes, very remarkable 
on that account :—“ Fraquesti, i capi quarantuno ¢ quaranta due sono notabili ; dove 
insegua e replica, che le imagini non sono proposte per adorarle o prestargli colto 
alcano; ma solo, per ridurre & memoria quello, che si debbe adorare.” Nor did the 
45th chapter of the Council of Mayence excite less surprise, by declaring that the 
saints were to have no honour except that of fellowship and affectiou,—like saints in 
this life, only in a higher degree, in consequence of their actual possession of that 
blessedness to which the living can only aspire: .“ Le quali esplicationi, ben consi- - 
derate, mostrano quante fossero in que’ tempi differenti le opinioni de’ Prelati di Ger- 
mania Catholici, da quelle della Corte Romana, e della prattica, che s’e introdotia 
dopo il Concilio di Trento.”’—Conc. Mogunt. c. 42. 
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their worship to the image itself—had attributed to it some 
divinity—had conceived that it contained in itself some active 
and e power ? any man the elector and 
his council were providing against a possible imaginary evil, 
and that they took the of one evil, 
which was not prevalent and generally known? ‘The idea is 
evidently ridiculous. The evil which is animadverted on, was an 
evil practically felt, and to which all Europe could bear witness. 
A decree, precisely the same in substance, had been put forth in 
England in the year 1548.* ‘They do err,” it is said, “ who 
put difference between image and i , trusting more in one 
than in another, as though one could help or do more than 
another, when both do but represent one thing, and, saving by 
way of representation, neither of them is able to work or do any 
thing. And they also offend, that so dote in this behalf, that 
they make vows, and go on pilgri even to the images; and 
there docall upon the same images for aid and help, phantasying 
that either the image will work the same, or else some other thing 
in the image, or God for the image sake, as though God, super- 
naturally wrought by images, carved, engraven, or painted, 
brought once into churches, as he doth naturally: work by other 
his creatures. In which things, if any person, heretofore, hath 
or yet doth offend, all and learned men have great cause to 
lament such error and rudeness, and to put their studies and 
diligences for the reformation of the same.” On these words, we 
observe, in the first place, that they are contained in the very 
same chapter, which we have already quoted, as justifying the 
censing of images, the kneeling before them, and such other 
things; and, therefore, we suppose it will hardly be considered as 
unfair testimony. Are the evils, then, here also, imaginary and 
unreal? Were the bishops, then, of England and Germany 
mad, when with one voice they defended the honour of image 
and proclaimed the most fearful evils of positive idolatry as likely 
to arise from them, although, oe to Dr. Milner’s h 
thesis, they never had arisen? Last of all, we quote the decree of 
the Council of Trent; and our readers must excuse us, if we do 
not take the trouble of translating it. ‘ In has autem sanctas et 
salutares observationes, abusus irrepserint, eos prorsus 
aboleri sancta Synodus vehementer cupit; ita ut nulle falsi 
dogmatis imagines, et rudibus periculosi erroris occasionem 
prebentes statuantur. Quod si aliquando historias et narra- 
tiones Sacree Scripturee, cum id indocte plebi expediet, exprimi 


* Necessary Doctrive, p. 301. 
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ft et figurari contigerit, doceatur populus, non proptered Divini- 

tatem figurari, quasi corporeis oculis conspici, vel coloribus aut 
figuris exprimi possit. Omnis porro superstitio in sanctorum invo- 
catione, reliquiarum veneratione, et imaginum sacro tolla- 
tur, omnis queestus eliminetur, omnis denique lascivia vitetur.” 
Lit Are all the evils, too, which are here enumerated visionary and 
condemned in prospect? Ohe ! jam satis est. 
tine These are the testimonies on which we rely with confidence, 
Ay in proof that the charges adduced'in our homilies against the 


practices of the times, were founded on the . most positive 
ae: reality, and exactly and literally true. But at the time of 
aT the Keformation, nothing more was necessary than to appeal 
Ak to facts which were before the eyes of all men—nor is an 
foie thing more requisite even now in any country in which the Roman 
a Catholic religion is predominant. and established. Bail, who 
\ compiled his Summa in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
iP, tury, admits the prevalence of these abuses in his days. . “ It 
4 ought not,” he says, “‘ to be any prejudice to the cause of truth, 
| that abuses should sometimes arise among the unlearned people 
in consequence of images : for laws are intended to provide for 
the good of the many, not the few. Those who are ignorant, 
must be taught by their pastors ; but a custom, which has at all 
times existed in the church, which has been, I do not say in- 
stituted, but confirmed by the authority of councils, is not to be 
abrogated in consequence of the abuses of individuals.” Now, 
what event was there in France between the time in which Bail 
lived and the Revolution, which could prevent the abuses which 
existed in the time of Bail and Bossuet, from existing sull ? This 
last event, indeed, which overturned every altar, and laid all 
religion prostrate, did, for a time, necessarily carry away with it 
these tremendous evils. It remains to see whether the genius of 
the Roman Catholic religion, now again predominant in that 
country, will not bring them back. 

Of the doctrine of the church of England on this head, there 
is little to observe. She interprets the second commandment 
literally and strictly : she refuses to make to herself any graven 
image for the purpose of paying to it any religious worship, 
adoration, honour, reverence, or gee She considers every act 


r | of this kind to be paw A and deliberately forbidden by the 


most solemn words of a jealous God. In the fearful declaration 
of the AJmighty, she discerns no hidden marks of the divine 
wisdom, who knoweth the inward hearts of men, and. is 
thoroughly acquainted with the constitution of the creatures 
whom = es made: who saw that the smallest beginnings would 


end at last in positive idolatry, and spiritual death: that man, 


. 
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placed by his own hand, in the midst of carnal, and sensible, 
and material things, would, naturally, without these temptations 
and allurements, incline too much to them, and be unable, with- 
out great and continual exertion, to raise his mind to the con- 
templation of a spiritual being. And, on these. principles, she 
believes that he sh»wed his people ‘ no similitude” in Horeb, 
and forbade them to make any similitude hereafter. She is un- 
willing to fix upon the principles of the Romish church, the 
charge of positive idolatry ; and contents herself with declarin 
that * the Romish doctrine concerning the adoration, as we 
of images as of relics, isa fond thing, vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the word of God.” * But in regard to the universal practice 
of the Romish church, she adheres to the declaration of her ho- 
milies ; and professes her conviction that this fond, and unwar- 
ranted, and unscriptural doctrine, has at all times produced, and 
will hereafter, as long as it is suffered to prevail, produce the sin 
of practical idolatry. These, if we know them truly, are the 
sentiments of the church of England; and from t senti- 
ments we trust in God that she will never suffer herself to be 
diverted by the misrepresentations of her adversaries, or the 
weakness of her friends. 

We have been so long on the subject of ert + that we must 
refer our readers to Dr. Phillpotts for the equally, and, in some 
cases, even more important article of relics: observing only, that 
the doctrine of the Council of Trent on this head is, that they 
are to be venerated by the faithful, and that the catechism 
asserts, that the garments and handkerchiefs, the sacred ashes, 
and bones, and. other relics of saints, are the instruments of 
the divine miracles. ‘* Quid multa? si vestes, si sudaria, si um- 
bra sanctorum, priusquam migrarent, depulit morbos, 
viresque restituit: quis tandem negare audeat, Deum per sacros 
cineres, ossa, caeterasque sanctorum reliquias eadem mirabiliter 
efficere.”. The doctrine of the .council is, that relics have no 
divinity belonging to them—how far the practice of the Roman | 
Catholics of any country has been in unison with this principle, 
let the breviaries of the church of Rome, let the history of 
former days, let the eyes of every person, who has travelled on 
the continent for the last ten years, declare. 

We cannot refrain from affixing to this article, a charge 
brought by Dr. Milner + against the ancient English translation 
of the Bible: ‘* In support of this impious fraud, (strong lan- 


t End of Controversy, p, 254, 
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for a man, who is held up Mr. Butler, as a model 
of the polite of controversy!) the Holy Scriptures were 
corrupted in their different versions and editions.—See in the 
nt English Bible, Coloss. iii. 5. Covetousness which is ido- 
latry. This in the Bibles of 1562, 1577, and 1579, stood thus: 
Covetousness which is the worshipping of images. In like 
manner, where we read: A covetows man who is an idolater ; in 
the former editions we read: A covetous man which is a wor- 
shipper of images. Instead of “ What agreement hath the ° 
temple of God with idols? 2 Cor. vi. 16. it used to stand: 
How agrecth the temple of God with % ? Instead of 
Little children, keep yourselves from idols, } John v. 21. it 
stood during the reign of Edward and Elizabeth: Babes, keep 
rselves from images.” We shall give him the answer to 
this ludicrous and extraordinary charge, in the following learned 
exposition of our homilies; and leave him to derive from it all 
the advantage that he may. ‘* The scriptures use the two 
words ‘ idols’ and ‘ images,’ indifferently for one thing alway. 
They be words of divers tongues and sounds, but one in sense 
and signification in the scriptures. The one is taken of the 
Greek word %Jwro, an idol, and the other of the Latin word 
‘ imago,’ an image, and so both used as English terms in the 
trenalating of scriptures indifferently, according as the Septua- 
inta have in their translation in Greek %deae; and St. Jerome, 
in his translation of the same places in Latin, hath ‘ simulacra,’ 
in English ‘ images.’ And, in the New Testament, that which 
St. John calleth St. Jerome likewise translateth si- 
mulachrum,’ as in all other like places of scripture, he doth 
usually translate. And Tertullian, a most ancient doctor, and 
well learned in both the tongues, Greek and Latin, interpretin 
this place of St. John, ‘ Beware of idols,’ that is to say, sait 
Tertullian, of the ‘images’ themselves, the Latin words, which 
he useth, be ‘ effigies’ and ‘ imago,’ to say an image.”* What 
will Dr. Milner now say to the impious fraud? But we will 
ask him one question. Will he not admit that * image,’ is a 
sufficient rendering of the word iu, in the compound 
ddwrodralpue ? If he answers affirmatively, what ground has he 
for his objection? If negatively, does he allow the aati of 
images ? Let him choose. 
‘TRANSUBSTANTIATION.— The doctrince of transubstantiation 
cannot be more clearly explained than in the words of the “ Neces- 
sary Doctrine and Erudition : "—** The sacrament of the altar is 


* First Part of Homily against Idolatry, 
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among all the sacraments, of incomparable dignity and virtue ; 
forasmuch as in other sacraments, the outward kind of the thi 
which is used in them, remaineth still in its own nature al 
substance unchanged: but in this most high sacrament of the 
altar, the creatures, which be taken to the use thereof, as bread 
and wine, do not remain still in their own substance, but by the 
virtue of Christ’s word in the consecration be changed and turned 
to the very substance of the body and blood of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. So that, although there appear the form of bread and 
wine, after the consecration, as did before, and to the outward 
senses nothing seemeth to be changed, yet must we, forsaking and 
renouncing the persuasion of our senses in this behalf, give our 
assent alk to faith, and to the plain word of Christ, which 
affirmeth that substance there offered, exhibited, and received, to 
be the very precious body and blood of our Lord.” I perfect 
agreement with this exposition are the two canons of the Council 
of Trent,* the first asserting the change of the whole substance of 
the bread into the substance of the body of Christ, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the substance of his blood—the 
second anathematizing all who should deny this total conversion, 
and who assert that the substance of the bread and wine 
remains, after consecration, in conjunction with the body and 
blood of Christ. 
Consubstantiation consists, not in the conversion of the 
substance of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, but, as the name denotes, in the union of the two. It 
is thus described in the Wirtemberg confession of 1552.- “ Of 
the substance of the eucharist we believe and teach, that the 
true body and blood of Christ is distributed in the eucharist, 
and do reject those that say that the bread and wine in the 
eucharist are but signs of the body and blood of Christ bein 
absent—but it is not necessary that the substance of the bre 
should be changed into the substance of the body of Christ: 


* Conc. Trid. Sess. tii, cap. iv.—Quoniam Christus Redemptor noster corpus 
suum id quod sub specie panis offerebat, vere esse dicit, ided persuasum semper in 
Ecclesia Dei fuit, idque tune denuo Sancta bee Synodus declarat per consecrationem 
panis et viniconvetsionem fieri totius substantia panis in substantiam corporis Christi 
Domini nostri, et totius substantia vini in substantiam sanguinis ejus qua conversio 
convenienter et proprié sancta Catholica Ecclesii Transsubstantiatio est appeliata, 

Can. 4.—Si quis dixerit, in sacrosancto Eucharistie Sacramento remanere substan- 
tiam pauis et vini, una cum corpore et sanguine Domini Jesu Christi, negaveritque 
mirabilem fllam et singularem conversionem totius substanti# panis in corpus, et 
totius substantia vini in sanguinem, manentibus duntaxat speciebus panis et vini, 
: — quidem conversionem Catholica Ecclesia Transubstantiationem appellat, ana- 

ema 

t We quote from a very old translation of the confession. The confession itself 
may be found in the “ Corpus et Syntagma Confessionum fidel.” 
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but it sufficeth for the verity of the sacrament that the body of 
Christ be truly present with the bread : zen rather, the verity of 
the sacrament requireth that the true bread remain with the 
true presence of God.” This is the doctrine of the whole 
Lutheran church. 

Impanation, which is very rarely mentioned by theological 
writers, but of which Mr. Butler unfortunately takes notice, for 
the sole purpose, as it should seem, of committing a double | 
blunder, consists in the hypostatical union of the bread and 
wine with the body and blood of Christ. Dr. Milner, in his “ End 
of Controversy,” p. 266, says that ‘ Osiander, whose sister 
Cranmer married, taught this doctrine.” We were not aware of 
the fact: but it may possibly be true; for it is known that 
Osiander held some peculiar tenets, and excited by them much 
dissension among the Lutheran party.—There is, Statens one 
circumstance, which renders it improbable that impanation should 
have been one of these tenets; for it was proposed at the Council 
of Trent to anathematize this doctrine, and the proposition was 
rejected on the ground of the heresy being obsolete.* It was an 
opinion, they said, invented 400 years before by Robert, Abbot 
of Duitz, and no longer maintained by any body; and the 
council was not called for the purpose of condemning ancient, but 
only modern heresies. Now this was at the end of the year 1551, 

Osiander died in 1552. It is, therefore, highly improbable 
that the council should have declared a heresy to have become 
obsolete which he professed and taught openly, and should have 
asserted that it had not been maintained by anybody for above 
400 years. 

Having thus explained the doctrines of those from whom we 
differ, we proceed to explain the doctrine of the church of 
England on the pape of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 
We believe, then. that the bread and wine are outward and 
visible signs ordained by Christ himself as the means by which 
he makes us partakers of his most holy body and blood—we 
believe that the bread and wine are the same, both before and 
after the consecration ; the same in their substance and accidents, 
in their power of nourishing the body, and in all the adjuncts 
and qualities of matter. But we believe that after the act of 
consecration they receive a sacramental use and application— 
and by the express ordinance and promise of the Redeemer 
become to us the communion of his body and blood. Now, this 
being the confessed and unquestionable doctrines of the church 
of England, will it be believed that Mr. Butler has declared 


* Paolo Sorpi, lib. iv. xi. 
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that “either consubstantiation or impanation is maintained 
in every Protestant creed."* We ess ourselves unable to 
believe the reports which we have read of similar decla- 
rations issuing from the lips of Earl Grey and Mr. Cannin 

—two gentlemen, not only great statesmen in their saeelial 
lines of policy, but who have had all the advantages of the 
best English education, and who have profited by those advan- 
tages. What book of annals, what history is there of the six- 
teenth century, in which the differences of Luther and Calvin, 
of Cranmer and Melancthon, on the subject of the eucharist, are 
not pointed out, and shown to be connected with many of the 
most important occurrences of the day? It is not necessar 

that any man, for the purpose of acquainting himself wi 

this single fact, should study any .voluminous treatise of 
theology, or go, for a single moment, out of the proper line 
of political and legislative study—he need not even read the 
admirable works of Thuanus, or of Sleidan, or any of the 
larger and better histories of the times. Let him read only 
the popular history of Robertson, and he cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that the Lutheran and the Zuinglian churches 
differed on the subject of consubstantiation. e do not in 
our consciences believe that Mr. Canning ever uttered such 
asentence. But be this as it may, Mr. Butler's assertion is in 
black and white; he cannot shelter himself under the mistake 
of areporter, or the intemperance of a debate. There is no 
other apology to be made for him than that with which Dr. 
Phillpotts supplies him : * I leave you,” he says, “in the hands 
of your own master, Dr. Milner. He was wont, in olden times, 
to call you a smatierer in theology.” Let Mr. Butler have 
the benefit of his friend’s defence. But smatierer is a hard word 
—we would soften it down, and say that Mr. Butler is an 
amateur in theology—and that he amuses himself in this depart- 
ment as he does in history, in biography and biblho hy.t 
In every thing that he has written he has shown himself to be of 
an active and inquisitive disposition, fond of gathering know- 
ledge on a vast variety of subjects, to a certain limit and degree : 
but the boundaries of his knowledge are not far removed from 
the starting-post of his inquiry—he is not fond of seeking 


* Phillpotts, 245, 246, and his letters to Earl Grey in the Appendix. 

+ We think it right bere to correct a mistake into which Dr. Phillpotts has fallen. 
He ascribes to Mr. Butler the words, “ I do from my heart love a strong argument,’ 
and wonders, naturally enough, that he had not given evidence of bis love, in pursuing 
the object of his affection. But Mr. Butler bas not said this of himself; be is speaking 
of the late Dean of Carlisle; Mr. Butler had po wish to make us laugh at him, 
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truth at the bottom of a well. ‘It had been well for hin, if, 


on this oceasion, he had found her when she lay upon the 
surface—but let it pass. We hope with Dr. Phillpotts, 
that we shall hear no more of the church of England believing 
in consubstantiation. 

Having stated, then, what the church of England does not 
believe, viz.—that there is any change whatever in the substances 
of the bread and wine, a proposition which requires no sort of 
explanation, we pass to a matter of greater difficulty, and which 
has furnished more abundant matter of controversy, viz. to the 
explanation of the sense in which the assertion of our catechism, 
that * the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s supper,” is to be 
understood ; or, which is the same thing, of the sense in which 
the church of England maintains the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence of the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist. And 
we shall give this explanation, in the first place, in the words of 
Dr. Phillpotts, who has treated this difficult subject with admir- 
able accuracy and clearness—only observing previously that he 
is here arguing against Dr. Milner, who, in his “ End of Con- 
troversy,” had used words amounting to this, that “ the lan- 
guage of the church of England is chosen for the purpose of 
disguising her real sentiments, and making it be believed that 
she holds the doctrine of the real presence, while, in fact, it is 
certain and confessed that she does not.” 


“ The course which I shall adopt,” says Dr. P., “is first to disentangle 
the question from the sophisms on which Dr. Milner’s argaments rest ; 
and then to state the doctrine of the church of England respecting the 
real presence of our Lord in the eucharist. I shall afterwards notice 
certain collateral points introduced by you and Dr. Milner, and more 
especially some of your and his citations of authorities. 

** First, then, Dr. Milner’s argument rests on two sophisms, which 
it will be found worth while to expose, as they are commonly adopted 
by the modern advocates of your church. 

“ The first is a petitio principii; he begs, or rather, he boldly runs 
away with, the very matter in dispute. He assumes that the real 
presence is, and can only be, the corporeal and material presence of the 
erucified Saviour; such a presence as can only be effected by changing 
the sacramental elements into the body and blood of Christ, or by 
making both substances to be united in one: whereas, as shall be shown 
presently, and as Dr. Milner perfectly well knows, the church of Eng- 
land holds a real presence of a very different kind. 

“ The other sophism rests on an ambiguous meaning of the word 
sacrament ; a word sometimes, and more strictly, applied to the sign 
or matter, sometimes to the whole sacred rite. Now, it isin the former 
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sense that the church of Rome holds the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the sacrament ; it is in the latter that the real 
sence in the sacrament, maintained by the church of England, must 
be sought. The church of Rome holds that the body and blood of 
Christ are present under the accidents of bread and wine; the church 
of England holds that their real presence is in the soul of the com- 
municant at the sacrament of the Lord's supper. 

“‘ Having thus cleared our way, I proceed to sate more fully what 
is indeed the doctrine of our church on this subject. She holds, then, 
that after the consecration of the bread and wine they are changed not - 
in their nature but in their use ; that instead of nourishing our bodies 
only, they now are instruments by which, when worthily received, God 
gives to our souls the body and blood of Christ to nourish and sustain 
them : that this is not a fictitious or imaginary exhibition of our crucified 
Redeemer to us, but a real though spiritual one, more real, indeed, be- 
cause more effectual than the carnal exhibition and manducation of him 
could be, (for the flesh profiteth nothing.) In the same manner, then, 
as our Lord himself said, ‘ I am the true bread that came down from 
‘ heaven,’ (not meaning thereby that he was a lump of baked dough, 
or manna, but the true means of sustaining the true life of man, which 
is spiritual, not corporcal,) so, in the sacrament to the worthy receiver 
of the consecrated elements, though in their nature mere bread and 
wine, are yet given truly, really, and elfectively, the crucified body and 
blood of Christ; that body and blood which were the instruments of 
man’s redemption, and upon which our spiritual life and strength solely 
depend. It is in this sense that the crucified Jesus is present in the 
sacrament of his supper, not in nor with the bread and wine, nor under 
their accidents, but in the souls of communicants; not carnally, but 
effectually and faithfully, and therefore most really.” * 


This account of Dr. Phillpotts contains the unquestionable 
doctrine of the church of England, and his explanation, as far 
as it extends, is masterly and clear, and is in perfect agreement 
with the words of Cranmer,t who says that * although we do 
affirm (according to God’s word) that Christ is in all persons 
that truly believe in him, in such sort that with his flesh and 
blood he doth spiritually nourish them and feed them, and 
giveth them wiibchinli ife, and doth assure them thereof, as 
well by the promise of his word as by the sacramental bread and 
wine in his holy supper, which he did institute for the same 
purpose, yet we do not a little vary from the heinous errors of 
the Papists; for they teach that Christ is in the bread and wine : 


* Phillpotts, p. 234. 


+ Cranmer’s “ Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine,” Todd’s Ed. pp. 103, 
05. 
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ft but we say, according to the truth, that he is in them that worthily 
cen eat and drink the bread and wine. 'They say, that the body of 
ith Christ that is ‘in the sacrament hath his own proper form and 
pat) uantity : we say, that Christ is there sacramentally and spiritu- 
y 

7a ally, without form or quantity.” But that nothing may be 
i wanting for the full elucidation of the doctrine we maintain, we 


add the following passages from the same work of the same 
illustrious martyr, in explanation of the sense in which we are 
said to receive the body and blood of Christ :— 


‘ Wherefore as here before in the first note is declared the hunger 
and drought of the soul, so is it now secondly to be noted what is the 
meat, drink, and food of the soul. The meat, drink, food, and re- 
ie freshing of the soul, is our Saviour Christ, as he said himself—‘ Come 
aa unto me all you that travail and be laden, and I will refresh you,’— 
ed * And if any wan be dry,’ saith he, ‘ let him come to me and drink. 
ie He that believeth in me, floods of water of life shall flow out of his 

# belly."—* And I am the bread of life,’ saith Christ, ‘ he that cometh 
a* to me shall not be hungry ; and he that believeth in me shall never be 
Ti dry.’ For as meat and drink do comfort the hungry body, so doth the 

Pee death of Christ's body, and the shedding of his blood, comfort the soul, 
Haat when she is after her sort hungry. What thing is it that comforteth 
ae and nourisheth the body? Forsooth, meat and drink. By what names 

ee then, shall we call the body and blood of our Saviour Christ (which do 
| _ comfort and nourish the hungry soul) but by the names of meat and 

5, drink ? And this similitude caused our Saviour to say, ‘ My flesh is 

et very meat, and my blood is very drink.” For there is no kind of meat 
» nae that is comfortable to the soul, but only the death of Christ’s blessed 
he body ; nor no kind of drink that can quench her thirst, but only the 

blood-shedding of our Saviour Christ, which was shed for her offences. 
| For as there is a carnal generation, and a carnal feeding and nourish- 
t ment, so is there also a spiritual generation, and a spiritual feeding. 
} And as every man, by carnal generation of father and mother, is car- 
nally begotten and born unto this mortal life, so is every good christian 
spiritually born by Christ unto eternal life. And as every man is car- 
nally fed and nourished in his body by meat and drink, even so is every 
ined christian man spiritually fed and nourished in his soul by the flesh 
and hlood of our Saviour Christ. And as the body liveth by meat and 
drink, and thereby increaseth and groweth from a young babe unto a 
em man, (which thing experience teacheth us,) so the soul liveth by 

brist himself, by pure faith eating his flesh and drinking his blood.”’* 


And again :— 
“ Christ ordained the sacrament of his body and blood in bread and 


* Cranmer, p. 23, 
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wine, to preach unto us, that as our bodies be fed, nourished, and pre- 
served with meat and drink, so (as touching our spiritual life towards 
God) we be fed, nourished, and preserved by the body and blood of ovr 
Saviour Christ; and also that he is such a preservation unto us, that 
neither the devils of hell, nor eternal death, nor sin, can be able to 
prevail egainst us, so long as by true and constant faith we be fod and 
nourished with that meat and drink. And for this cause Christ or- 
dained this sacrament in bread and wine, (which we eat and drink, and 
be chief nutriments of our body,) to the intent that as surely as wo see 
the bread and wine with our eyes, smell them with our noses, touch 
them with our hands, and taste them with our mouths; so assuredly 
ought we to believe, that Christ is our spiritual life and sustenance of 
our souls, like as the said bread and wine is the food and sustenance of 
our bodies. And no less ought we to doubt that our souls be fed and 
live by Christ, than that our bodies be fed and live by meat and drink. 
Thus our Saviour Christ knowing us to be in this world, as it were, but 
babes and weaklings in faith, hath ordained sensible signs and tokens, 
whereby to allure and draw us to more strength and more constant 
faith in him.” * 

These passages, we hope, will serve abundantly to explain 
the doctrine of the of England, which be to 
consist in the four following 

1. The substances of bread and wine undergo no change. 

2. After the consecration they have a mystical and sacramental 
application. 

3. There is no real .presence in the bread and wine. 

4. There is a real presence in the soul of the faithful believer. 

Those who wish for more may consult the confessions of the 
other martyrs of the Reformation, at the end of Mr. 'Todd’s 
excellent edition of Cranmer’s work. We take leave of this 
part of our subject in the admirable words of Cranmer :— 


** God grant that all contention set aside, both the parties may come 
to this holy communion with such a lively faith in Christ, and such an 
unfeigned love to all Christ’s members, that as they carnally eat with 
their mouth this sacramental bread and drink the wine, so spiritually 
they may eat and drink the very flesh and blood of Christ, which is in 
heaven, and sitteth on the right/hand of his Father. And that finally 
by his means they may enjoy with him the glory and kingdom of 
heaven. Amen.” 

But ‘there is another point connected with the eucharist, 
on which a few words, and only a few, shall be said. It 
relates to the adoration of the host. 'The Romanist, as we have 
stated, immediately after consecration, conceives the whole sub- 
stance of the reall and wine to be converted into the body and 


* Cranmer, p. 27. + Ibid. p. 18. 
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blood of Christ—nothing but the figure and form of the bread 
and wine, the accidents, as they are termed, remain. The ques- 
tion is, whether he is guilty of idolatry in pb alii the Re- 
deemer, thus present to his sight ? Now, in answer to this, we begin 
by observing, that we attach no importance to the argument de- 
rived from the circumstance that the accidents of the bread and 
wine are admitted to remain. The host, according to the 
rinciples of the Roman Catholic, is altogether God—he be- 
ieves Jesus Christ to be supernaturally present, and he falls. 
down and worships him. What then is idolatry? Is it the act 
of him, who knowingly worships the creature, instead of the 
Creator? or of him, who worships the creature instead of the 
Creator, whether knowingly or not? If the latter, the act of 
the Roman Catholic is an act of idolatry—if the former, not. 
Now, we agree with Dr. Phillpotts in thinking that hypocrisy 
and false opinion have nothing to do with the essence of idolatry— 
the act is idolatrous whether the worshipper do it knowingly or 
not. But though it has nothing to do with the act itself, yet it 
has much to do with the guilé of it—here the animus of the 
worshipper comes in: and as we are littie prepared to say that 
the heathen who worshipped sincerely in those times of igno- 
rance, which God winked at, was amenable for the full sin of 
idolatry; so nejther will we venture to decide this of the sincere 
believer in transubstantiation. 

Now, this distinction is all that is necessary for the declaration 
of the house of lords; for the object of that declaration is not 
to anathematize the Romanists, but to ascertain the faith of the 
Protestant, and, unless he who takes the oath is a believer in 
transubstantiation, he must, necessarily, believe the act to be an 
act of idolatry, though he need not conclude that the believer in 
that doctrine is guilty of it. This is the explanation given of 
the subject by Jeremy Taylor, whom Dr. Phillpotts, by rather 
a strong figure, has brought mto court,* and subjected to a severe 
cross-examination, which, however, he has carried through with 
—_ wit, and neatness, and success. We cannot help thinkin 
that Lord Grenville’s explanation of the declaration, of whic 
Dr. Phillpotts speaks with some severity, comes to the same 
thing. When Lord Grenville says that “ the sacrifice of the mass 
would be idolatrous, if he were to join in it,” he appears to us to 
include the animus of the worshipper in his definition. 

Asso.tution, Penance, Conrrssion, &c.—The doctrine of 


pardon upon repentance is, as we believe, the peculiar and dis- 


® Phillpotts, p. 252. + Ibid. p. 360. 
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tinguishing tenet®f revealed religion: it is that doctrine which 
no arguments of philosophy could prove; to which the highest 
exertions of human reason were necessarily unable to attain: it 
could only be established by the positive revelation of that gra- 
cious Being who had been offended, and to whom man was 
amenable for sin. In conformity with this opinion, the church 
of England has opened her admirable Liturgy with the declara- 
tion of these tidings of salvation; and considering that it 
would be useless and superfluous to humble ourselves before 
heaven in prayer, unless we were well assured, that by virtue of 
the divine ises, vingh sence would be accepted and our sins 
forgiven, she begins by addressing the con tion in the words 
of scripture, and proclaiming to them the solemn pledge of 
heavenly believes, that wicked man, 
repenting truly of his former sins,.and steadfas rposing to 
lead a ioe life, shall humble himself before in t fies 
ance on his promises, such repentance shall, through the media. 
tion of his Saviour and the efficacy of his blood, be available to 
his salvation. She believes no other act, no other feeling requi- 
site; as repentance and faith were sufficient preparations for 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, so after baptism, she considers 
them sufficient, without any other sacrament, to restore the sin- 
ner to the favour of God. Wage of sacramental 
grace is n to his restoration, she considers to be supplied 
continually by the second sacrament ; and to this she exerts all 
her members to have recourse, with the view of receiving a con- 
tinual and abundant communication of the divine . But 
the Romish church thinks differently; and admitting equally 
with ourselves the necessity of repentance, she does not admit 
equally, or at least not in the same sense, the sufficiency of 
repentance, though conjoined with faith, for the restoration of 
the sinner who has fallen after baptism. She asserts, that God, 
in his mercy, has ordained another sacrament,—the sacrament 
of penance ;* which is to be, like the other sacrament, the instru- 
ment of grace and the seal of peace and pardon to the contrite 
soul. Now there is nothing in this, at first sight, either contrary 
to the principles of reason or to the analogy of faith; and if it 
had pleased the Almighty to institute this sacrament, we should 
have received it with everv feeling of piety and gratitude. But 
as we do not conceive it to be so ordained, we reject it as unwar- 
ranted in principle ; and as there is nothing on which the human 
mind is so willing to rely,—nothing which itis so prone to mis- 


* Conc, Trid. Sess, xiv, cap. i. 
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, even as the real and undoubted sacraments of Chris- 
tianity, we reject it also, if any additional reason be required, as 
very dangerous in effect. 

fore we proceed to explain more particularly the Romish 
sacrament of penance, it may be necessary to say a few words 
concerning the parts which in that church are necessary to con- 
stitute a sacrament. ‘The Romish definition of a sacrament, then, 
is the same as our own,—a visible sign of an invisible grace ;* 
but the visible sign is not, as with us, something single and undi- 
vided, material, tangible, and substantive, but is divided into two 
parts,—the form and the matter, according, they say, to the 
aphorism of Augustine :—‘* Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit 
sacramentum.” In baptism, then, the water is the matter; the 
words, “ I baptize thee,” the form; in the eucharist, the bread 
and wine, the matter ; the words, ** This is my body,” the form ; 
in confirmation, the holy chrism, the matter; the words, “ I 
anoint thee,” the form. In the other three sacraments of pe- 
nance, matrimony, and orders, this distinction is not so easy ; and 
in that which we are now considering, it was particularly difficult 
to assign any thing like matter belonging to this sacrament. 
The ot, of Trent therefore decided, that the acts of the 
penitent should be called the matter, or rather something like the 
matter—quasi materiat+—and the words, ‘ I absolve thee,” are, 
as in the other sacraments, the form. The absurdity of this 
decision is evident at once: the acts of the penitent cannot, b 
any possibility, be any part of a sacrament; and the council 
was, in fact, so involved in difficulty, by the admission of this 
absurdity, that it became necessary to state expresel what might 
otherwise have been mistaken, that the form] of the sacrament 
in this case was the essential and principal part of it ; and that the 
sacrament of penance, as to its outward and visible sign, did in 
truth consist in the absolution of the priest. 

The questions, then, and the answers, which might be Popa 
and given, according tothe model of our catechism, be rese : 
What is the outward or visible sign or form in penante ? Ans. 
The words with which the person is absolved, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. What is the inward and spiritual 
grace?g <A reconciliation with God, and restoration to his 


* See the Catechism of Trent, p. 120. : 


+ Sunt quasi materia bujus Sacramenti ipsius Peenitentis actus, nempe Contritio, 
Confessio, Satisfactiv. Conc. Trid. Sess. xiv. cap. 3. x 


} Sucramenti Penitentie forma, in gua preeipue ipsius vis sita est, in illis ministri 
verbis posita est; “ Ego absolvo te.” Cone. Trid. ib. 
§ Si quis dixerit Panitentiam non esse vere et proprie Sacramentum pro fidelibus 


reconciliandis, quoties post Baptismum in peccata labuntur, Anathema sit, Conc. 
Trid. Sess, xiv, Canon 
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favour. What tn required of —_ who come to on ‘sacrament 
of penance? ‘To examine themselves whether repent 
themi truly of their former sins ; * to confess their sins, ehahae of 
thought, word, or deed, particularly and individually to the 
priest; and to be ready to do such acts of penance as shall be 
im onthem by him 

_ We shall consider these several acts in the order in which they 
take place on occasion of theadministration of this sacrament. First, 
Contrition.+ By this is understood a sincere and hearty sorrow 
for sins done—a steadfast purpose of reformation, arising, not out 
of any worldly motive, nor out of dread of future punishment, 
or hope of future reward, but out of the simple and unmixed love 
of God. This is contrition in its most perfect state; but even if the 
sinner has this, it will not suffice for his reconciliation with God, 
without the sacrament, except in cases where the penitent has no 
opportunity of receiving it, and then he is restored to the divine 
favour, not from his penitence, but from the wish, {t which is 
charitably supposed, that he would have received absolution, if 
he could. But, agains as this perfect contrition is very rare, an 
imperfect degree of it is admitted, which is called attrition, and 
the attrite penitent, on receiving the sacrament, is restored by it 
(always supposing satisfaction promised and done) to the favour 
of God, the sacrament, in this case, supplying the deficiency. 
Thus, the royal controversialist, in his book against Luther, 
“Quid dicit Lutherus aliud quam sentiunt illi quos insectatur, 
qui dicunt, ex attritione, per sacramentum superveniens, fiert 
contritionem ; sacramentum enim supplere, quod deest homini.” § 
So also the Council of Trent. Now, as we are here only giving 
a statement of doctrine, we shall not insist upon the doubtful and 
dangerous nature of this attrition; we will assume, without re- 
luctance, that the council meant to k of that degree of 
repentance to which human nature, in its ordinary state of in- 
firmity, is able to attain; but we must not forbear from laying 


_ © Milner’s End of Controversy, p. 294. 

t Conc. Trid. Sess. xiv. cap. iv. 

{ Docet preterea, etsi contritionem banc aliquando charitate perfectam esse con- 
tingat, bominemque Deo reconciliare, prius quam hoc sacramentum actu suscipiatur, 
ipsam nihilominus reconciliationem ipsi contritioni sine Sacramenti voto quod in illa 
inciuditur, non esse ascribendam. Illam verd contritionem imperfectam, que attritio 
dicitur, quoniam vel ex turpitudinis peccati consideratione velex Gehenna et panarum 
metu communiter concipitur si voluntatem peccandi excludat—— quamvis sine Sacra- 
mento Penitentie per se ad justificationem perducere peccatorem nequeat, tamen eum 
ad Dei gratiam in Sacramento Penitentiw impetrandam disponit. Conc. Trid, Sess, 


xiv. cap. iv. 


§ Henric, VIII. adv. Lutherum Cap. de Contritione. 
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before our readers an instance of the use which is made of this 
distinction by a Romanist of no mean ability, whose object, in 
the passage we are about to quote, is to show that Popery isa 
safer way than Protestanism to salvation. ‘Tis well known,” he 
says, * Protestants, to obtain salvation, believe in Christ, trust 
in his merits, and repent of their sins; yet they do it not purely 
out of a perfect love of God. Now, according to our doctrine, 
such kind of repentance as this, is no sufficient remedy to blot out — 
sins, unless it be joined with the sacrament of penance, viz. con- 
fession, and priestly absolution, &c. which Protestants reject. 
say, without the sacrament of penance, actually and duly received, 
all Catholics hold, that neither faith, nor hope, nor any repent- 
ance or sorrow for sin can save us, but only that which is joined 
with a perfect love of God, wh 
and suffer all that can he imagined, rather than to offend God ; 
ea, though there were, indeed, neither heaven to reward us, nor 
hell to punish us; which being a thing so hard to be found, 
ially among such as believe a man is justified by faith only, 
it follows evidently, that in our doctrine, very few or no Protest- 
ants are saved. ‘The conclusion, therefore, is undeniable, that 
our church is a safer way to salvation than that of Protestants.”* 
We take no notice of the insinuation which is here thrown out 
against the doctrine imputed to the Protestants, or of the claim 
of super-excellent principle put in for the Romanists; but we take 
the opportunity of making a remark or two on the Romish tenet 
that ‘** sacraments confer grace, ex opere operato.” + Is it, or is 
it not true, that, according to the doctrine openly laid down by 
the council on this sacrament of penance, and maintained by its 
expositors, some deficiency or other (be thatdeficiency eversosmall) 
is supplied by the sacrament, ex opere operato, according to the 
common acceptation of the term? Is it not true that the disposi- 
tions of the penitent are before imperfect, and that they are per- 
fected by the sacrament? We do not wish to go any farther— 
we do not wish to charge “ the Papists” (as Dr. Milner says the 
Bishop of Lincoln has them in his Elements of Theology) 
with contending, ‘ that the mere receiving of the Lord’s supper 
merits the remission of sin, ex opere operato, as it were, mechani- 
cally, whatever may be the character or disposition of the com- 
municants.” ‘This is a different assertion—different almost infi- 
nitely in degree from what we desire to express. Dr. Milner adds 


* Laud’s Labyrinth, p. 303. 
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that Dr. Hey, in his Lectures, repeats nearly the same words. 
as the bishop; but we must take leave to say that we very much 
doubt the assertion. Dr. Hey was a man of ex 
candour and the most unparalleled fairness; of very great 
learning and extreme simplicity of mind—independent of other 
men’s opinions beyond any author with whom we are acquainted 
—we have not his works before us—but we will almost pledge 
ourselves to our readers, that the assertion of Dr, Milner is 
not correct. Dr. Hey may have said, that such had been the 
doctrine that had been imputed to someof the schoolmen— 
for this is the open declaration of the divines of Germany, and 
delivered by them to their adversaries without any concealment, 
subterfuge, or qualification, The confession of Augsburg 
condemns that opinion ‘qua fingit homines justos esse propter 
usum sacramentorum ex opere operato, et quidem sine bono 
motu utentium.” Se also the confession of Wirtemberg and 
others. And what did the Council of Trent do? Did it, in 
bold and explicit terms, deny the charge? On the contrary, 
without saying one word of the interpretation put b the 
Protestants on the opus operatum, it again affi that 
doctrine, and all who did allow that the 
sacraments conferred grace ex 0 operato. it was necessary, 
at least, for Dr. He opinions in hin, 
and this is what, in all probability, he has done. , : 
The second act of the penitent is Confession; by which is 
understood a secret confession into the ear of the priest,* of 
every sin, whether conceived only in thought or matured into 
actiun. ‘This confession is to salvation, and, by the 
decree of the Council of Lateran, must be made by every 
member of the church once a year. The Council of Trent 
decided this sacramental confession to be of divine institution— 
we say, decided it to be so; for that this was already the received 
doctrme of the church is sufficiently clear from the treatise 
of Henry VIII.+ That illustrious monarch, however, at the 
time of his controversy, seems to have had some doubt about the 
matter, as he forsakes the precedents of scripture and councils, 
and has recourse to arguments of another kind—some of them 
not without salt. It is impossible, he says, that auricular 
confession should be of human institution, as no mortal or 
set of mortals could have the whole of Christendom 
to make their brother mortals the depositaries of their secret 


Conc. Trid. Sess. Can n and 8. 
+ Henric. VIII. adv. Luth. Confessione. 
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sins.—Secondly, unless it were of divine origin, tne secrecy of 
the pri could never be accounted for: Neque fieri potuit 
ut presbyteri audita continerent, ctiam hi qui nihil alias continent, 
nisi Deus ipse, qui sacramentum instituit, rem tam salubrem 
speciali gratia defenderet. ‘The pugnacious monarch, even 
while he was defending the church and the priesthood, could 
not refrain from enjoying his sarcasm at the ae: expense. 

But we turn to graver matter.—In the book of devotion from 
which extracts have already been made, and which is particularly 
recommended by Mr. Butler, the ‘* Garden of the Soul,” there 
are certain heads of examination for the purpose of those who are 
preparing themselves for confession. At one part of these ques- 
tious Dr. Phillpotts has expressed his disgust and detestation in 
strong, unmeasured terms,* but there is no language that he has 
used, or can use, in which we do not most cordially unite with 
him. What can be the ideas of female purity entertained by the 
individuals who compiled these heads, for the purpose of putting 
them into the hands of man, woman, and child, we are utterly un- 
able to determine. ‘The coarseness of the male mind may bear a 
great deal: but even those, who have been brought up in our 
public schools and universities, in the army or navy, may have 
something to learn from this preparation for the confessional. 
We beseech the heads of the Romish church in this empire, 
by every thing that is pure and holy, to withdraw these questions 
from their book. Let them not make God’s house of prayer a 
house of debauchery and profligacy. We are not afraid to 
prophesy, that if the present controversy should last another 
century, the Romanists, who are alive at that time, will cast 
from them with indignation the charge of ever having promul- 
gated this work—will treat it as a Protestant calumny, or, at least, 
declare it to be the unauthorized work of an individual for which 
they can, im no way, be made responsible. Little will posterity 
believe that this book was put forth in the 19th century, and the 
Protestants referred to it as “ the most popular prayer-book of 
the English Catholics.”+ 

But there is another very remarkable circumstance in this 
confessional examination. In Queen Mary’s Primer there is also 
what is entitled ** A form of confession :” and the head, corre- 
sponding with that of which we have been speaking, occupied only 
Jive lines. In the “ Garden of the Soul” it occupies 53—some- 
thing more than ten times as much. To what is this increase of 
confessional severity to be attributed? The reason is evident. 


* Philpotis, p, 202. + Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 10. 
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External and public circumstances having contributed to diminish 
the power and influence of the Romish priesthood, the internal 
and private instruments have been proportionally increased. ‘To 
confession and confession only (we say it boldly) is to be attri- 
buted that overbearing and tremendous influence of the Romish 
elergy in Ireland over their flocks, which Dr. Doyle so unblush- 
ingly and, in a manner, triumphantly avowed—an influence 
sufficient to make every member of either house, who heard 
him without prejudice, tremble with astonishment. 

The third act in order, is the Absolution of the Priest, of which 
having already said a good deal, we shall only observe, in 
addition, that it is a judicial act, inquiring iuto the sins and 
crimes of the penitent, inflicting dnishicead; &c.—Nor shall we 
waste any paper in refuting the charges brought by Dr. Milner, 
Dr. Doyle, and Mr. Butler against the Lutheran churches,* as if 
they maintained the Romish tenet of absolution—assertions, as 
every one may see in the works of Bellarmine and all the con- 
fessions of the German churches, only to be smiled at for their 
absurdity. 'I'here was no tenet more decried by Luther and 
all his coadjutors than the doctrine of absolution, as it was held 
and enforced by the church of Rome. | 

But here, by some strange fatality, the renowned and immor- 
tal Chillingworth (as he is called by these gentlemen, sneeringly, 
as if the circumstance of his not having been canonized: by the 
Pope would prevent the immortality of his renown) is brought 
in aid of the doctrines of Popery. In a sermon, which is the 
seventh affixed to his great work, he had called on his congrega- 
tion, in case they found themselves charged and oppressed, to 
come to their spiritual physician, and to come to him, not only 
as to a learned man, but “as to one that hath authority dele- 
gated from God to him, to absolve and acquit them of their 
sins.*’ Chillingworth’s sermon was preached evidently about the 
year 1643; and the passage in question was inserted, merely for 
the purpose of opposing those self-appointed ministers, who were 
then so active throughout the kingdom. In opposition to them, 
he asserts the superior authority of the episcopal minister, and 
refers to his commission as the warrant of that superiority. But 
if Mr. Butler and his master (for this quotation, like all the 
other doctrinal quotations of Mr. B., belongs to the vicar core 
wish to know Chillingworth’s sentiments on the absolution 
of the church of Rome, we. refer him, with pleasure, to the fol- 
lowing passage. Speaking of the intention of the minister being 


* Book of the Roman Catholic Church. p. 108, 
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to the sacrament, and demonstrating, at very great 
length, the absurdities consequent on such a principle, and enu- 
merating the agonies, which might arise in eget: a of the dying 
penitent, from his doubt whether the peeing intended to 
afflicted person, by telling him that his doubts are unnecessary, 
for that all these “efects * will be supplied by the mercy of God. 
** But this,” he says, ** I fear, you will never say: for this pre 
to reverse many doctrines established by your ¢ ick and, be- 
sides, to degrade pt. iesthood from a great part of their 
honour, by lessening strict necessity of their laity’s de- 
upon For it were to say, that the priest's inten- 
tion is not necessary to the obtaining of "aheoltition, which is to 
say, that it is not in the parson’s to damn all he would in 
his parish.”"* So much for Chillingworth, and we beseech the 
mek gentlemen, who have drawn this quotation from us, to make 
the most of him. 

The last point to be spoken of, is Satisfaction, of which we will 
only observe, that it is imposed after the absolution, the absolu- 
tion being in this respect conditional; and that it consists of 
acts of penance imposed by the priest—acts which, assuredly, 
at the time of the Reformation, and long after it, were, beyond 
enna, ludicrous, futile, and unholy; but we are not suffi- 


— acquainted with the present practice of the Roman Catho- 
Ss this — on this particular, to think ourselves justified 


in saying 

These, then then, are the leading principles of the Romanists on 
the sacrament of penance; and if we have been able to make 
ourselves understood, our readers will have no difficulty in esti- 


mating, at its proper value, the ae portion of Dr. Doyle's 
examination.t 


“¢ What is the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church respecting 
absolution ? Ans. The doctrine of the Roman Catholic church respecting 
absolution, is precisely the same as that of the established church in 
this kingdom ; so i | so, that the words of absolution which we use, 
are precisely those put down in the Visitation of the Sick in the Common 
Prayer Book, to be used by a clergyman of the established church, 
when he visits @ person who wishes to confess his sins, 

“Is there any difference between the doctrine of the Catholic 
church and that of the Protestant church, with respect to absolution ? 


Ans. I really know of none : 1 am sure the established church requires, 


* Chillingworth, Rel of Prot. Part i. c. ii. Sect. 68, 
+ Evidence on the State of Ireland, p. 352, . 
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as we do, that the person making a confession of his sin be sorry and 
contrite for it; the words of the absolution are precisely those which 
we use—so I see no difference between the one and the other.” , 


Now we desire to ask Dr. Doyle the following questions :— 
Did he know that there were seven sacraments in his church ? 
Did he know that penance was one of these ? 

Did he know that the absolution in his church was sacra 
mental absolution, and reconciled the penitent to the favour of 
his God ? 

Did he know that there were only two sacraments in our 
church, and that penance was not one of these ? 

Now we do not put these questions to Dr. Doyle as a learned 
man, for it is clear that he is not so; but we put them to him as 
the veriest catechumen in the church: and we ask him, whether 
it is possible that he could be ignorant of these things; and if 
not ignorant of them, whether he could eT eee upon his 
oath, that the absolution of the church of England was pre- 
cisely the same as that of the church of Rome? 

aving put these plain questions to him, we now beg to submit 
a few more, which require a greater degree of knowledge cer- 
tainly; but only such as every one must have, who is tolerably 
acquainted with the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

id he know then that all persons were anathematized hy the 
canons of that council, who said, 


“1, That penance is not a sacrament instituted by Christ for the 
reconciliation of sinners after baptism.—Canon I, 

That sacramental confession is not necessary, and that auricular 
confession is of human origin, —Canon 6, 

‘« 3. That it is not necessary to confess all mortal sins, or secret sins, 
or their circumstances. —Canon 7. 

**4, That such confession is not possible; and the annual confession 
enjoined by the Council of Lateran, is not obligatory on the faithful 
Canon &. 

“ 5. That sacramental absolution is not a judicial act, but simply a 
declaration made by the priest to the penitent.—Canon 9. : 

** 6. That there are no cases of absolution in private penance re- 
served to bishops.—Canon 11. 

“7, Phat all the punishment is remitted at the same time as the 
sin.—Canon 12. 

“8, That satisfactions do not honour God, but are merely hum 
traditions.” 


If Dr. Doyle did not know these things, which are written 
plainly in the canons of the Council of Trent, we desire to ask, 
whether he was a fit person to give his evidetice before the two 
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houses of legislature, either aa the doctrines of the 
church of England or the church of ? If he did know 
them,—but we leave the conclusion to our readers. 


Be it known, then, to all Romish prelates, English and Irish 
legislators, and others, 


“1. That the church of England does not admit sacramental abso- 
lution in any sense whatever. | 
2. That she rejects auricular confession altogether. 
“ 3. That she does not think any absolution of any sort or kind 
necessary to the penitent. 


“4. That when she administers it, she does it only at the desire of 
the penitent. 


“$. That she does not conceive absolution capable. of reconciling 
the penitent to the favour of God. 

: ‘6. That she does think that her absolution may, in some cases, 
give quiet and consolation to the troubled conscience; but that if the 
penitent is calm and free from trouble, she thinks it needless—her doc- 
trine being in common with the rest of the reformed churches, * Crede te 
absolutum, et absolutus es.’ 

“7. That the meaning of the words used in her form of absolution 
is simply this :—* You have declared to me your sincere penitence ; 
you have expressed your belief in all the doctrines of Christianity im 
which I have examined you; you have humbled yourself before God 
by the confession of your sins; and now I pray to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has left power to his church to absolve all sinners, whe 
truly repent and believe in him, to forgive thee thine offences; ard as 
you have humbly and heartily desired it, 1 execcise the authority com- 
mitted to me in absolving you from your sins. Do not misunderstand 
me by supposing that by this act I can reconcile yon to God ; I do it 


only for the purpose of exciting your faith, and of conveying comfort 
to your soul by the faithful ministry of God’s word.’ ” 


We should have been anxious to explain the reasons why this 
form of absolution, which is now become obsolete, was origmall 
retained by the church of England ;—but the length to which 
this article has already run prevents us from doing this. We 
have an opportunity, hereafter, of returning to 
Hating: so long agreed in opinion with Dr. Phillpotts, we 

now to differ saw? him on the only point on 
which. he agrees with his ents. Dr. Milner, m_ his 
“End of wal observed in a note, that the 
church of England, fo encourage the secret confession of sins, 


* P. 207. Seenlso Book of Roman Catholic Church, p. 108. 
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has made @ canon, requiring her ministers not to reveal the 
note verbatim—and Dr. Phillpotts, to our astonishment, has 
observed “ it is most true,” and has not said one word in refuta- 
tion of the charge of Dr. Milner. On the contrary, he agrees 
with him altogether. We conceive it our duty, therefore, to say 


a few words for the pu of rectifying what a to us a 
very great mistake. The church of England, . assur- 


edly, made no canon “for the p of encouraging secret 
confession.” She has only assumed that some confidential inter- 
course would take place between a minister and his parishioners, 
and has forbidden, — under ; circumstances, that 
such intercourse should be revealed. But even this prohibition 
is not found in any canon made for that purpose, but in the body 
of a canon with an entirely different, and almost contrary, object: 
The title of the 113th canon is this,—** Ministers may ts" 
and its object is as follows:—It had been enjoined in the 109th 
canon on churchwardens and questmen, that they should 
present in the ecclesiastical courts all persons in their parish, 
who should offend their brethren by notorious crimes deat 
dals; but as it was found by experience, that churchwardens, 
either through fear of their superiors, or negligence, abstained 
from performing the duty thus imposed on them; it was farther 
ordered by the 113th canon, that all parsons, vicars, and 
curates might present to their ordinaries, whenever they thought 
fit, ** all such crimes as they have in charge, or ofherwise, as by 
them (being the persons that should have the chief care for the 
suppressing of sin and impiety in their parishes) shall be 
thought to require due reformation.” Now a canon of this 
kind, enjoining every minister to present to his ordinary all 
moral and social irregularities might, not unnaturally, create a 
doubt in some minds, whether confidential communications of sin 
ought not also to be presented. And the framers of the canon, 
foreseeing this difficulty, have added a ‘ provided always,” 
stating that the canon does not include such cases, and 
forbidding the minister to disclose any such _ confidential 
communications. Now, let it be considered that the former 
canon alluded, not only to crimes against society, but to 
sins, such as fornication, &c. which were all presentable in the 
ecclesiastical courts—and, when the minister became acquainted 
with these sins, &c. in the course of his ministry, if the canon 
extended to these cases, what would have been the consequence ? 
It is true, however, that the “ proviso” forbids him, not only to 
present or to make known to any person the sins of his 

loners, but charges him also, and admonishes him, “ not to reveal 
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or make known to any person any crime or offence com- 
mitted to his trust and secrecy (except they be such crimes, as 
by the laws of this realm his own life may be called into question 


for concealing the same) under pain of irregularity.” Now we 


cannot but think it extraordinary that this exception should 
altogether have escaped the notice of our author: for it involves in 


: it a very important principle, and would have prevented him from 


writing the sentence,* “ that he trusts there are few ministers who 
under any circumstances or by the threat of any earthiy punish. 
ment sould be induced to publish what was confided to them 
under that sacred seal.” ‘The church of England does not 
expose her ministers to any such trial—if he is acquainted with 
any act, either before dr after its commission, which brings bis 
life into — he is at perfect liberty to reveal it; and if not, 
he is amenable to the whole penalty of the law. The only case 
which strikes us as possible to arise in the ordinary course of 
mimsterial duty, is this: a person has committed a murder, 

rhaps some years before—on his death-bed, or from a change of 

bits and of. feelings, or from the common action of natural 
remorse, he is anxious to unburden his conscience, and applies to 
the minister for spiritual consolation. What is the minister 
to do under these circumstances? We conceive, then, in the 
first place—that it is the duty of every minister of the church 
of England to be very careful how he receives any such con- 
fession. Secondly, we hold him especially bound to adhere to the 
best practice of the Romish church, and not to admit the mention 
of any name whatever, besides that of the criminal himself. 
Thirdly, if the clergyman should receive such confession, we 
think the canon imposes on him the duty of secrecy—always 
supposing the communication made to him for the a 
recited in the canon. Fourthly, if he should unfortunately be 
called in evidence, which though possible is very improbable, we 
think that the courts of law should extend that protection to a 
clergyman which it extends to the confidential intercourse that 
takes place in other professions ; but, if they will not do this, we 
do not wish any law to be made for the purpose of protecting him. 
We do not hold it to be the doctrine of the church of England 
to encourage confessions and disclosures of this nature: we are to 
awaken the consciences of those who are placed under our care: 
to declare to them the word of God, and to leave to them, without 
casuistry, to settle these matters, as much as may be, for 
themselves—to prevent them from suffering under that troubled 
conscience, which alone warrants a minister of our church in 


Phillpotts, 217. 
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receiving any confession of the kind. Let the minister only teach 
his hitmens the necessity of sincere and hearty repentance— 
let him assure them that will not despise the broken and 

contrite spirit—and he will have little need of hearing any 
— special confession of sins that have been committed. 

We have taken no notice of sins confessed before they are 
committed—for we hold it a solecism in religion, that any 
person making such a confession should go on to do the deed 
which he confessed to his minister, only “ for the pu of 
disburdening his conscience and receiving spiritual consolation.” 
But should such a circumstance ever occur in the church of 
England, we hold it the imperative duty of every clergyman, 
if he cannot prevent the crime, to make it known instantly to 
the proper authorities. ‘There is, evidently, no repentance in 
this case—the canon has nothing to do with it—and any other 
interpretation would again lay us open to all the horrible evils 
of auricular confession. 

Purcatory.—INpULGENCES.—On these doctrines we shall say 
very little—we reject the former because we conceive that no 
hintr intimation of it is to be found in any of the books of 
scripture which we esteem canonical, and farther we consider 
it to have given rise to all the evils of private masses and the 
corruptions which resulted from them. We reject the me 
not only because they are altogether unwarranted by any w 
of holy writ, and contrary to every principle of reason, but 

use we conceive the foundations on which they rest to be, 
in the highest degree, blasphemous and absurd. .These princi- 
ples are: 1. That the power of the Pope, as it is, does 
not rly extend beyond the limits of this t world.* 
2. That the power which he possesses of releasing souls from 
purgatory arises out of the treasure committed to his care— 
a treasure consisting of the supererogatory merits of our blessed 
Saviour, the Virgin, and the saints. One drop, they say, of the 
Redeemer’s blood, would have sufficed for the redemption of 
the world—if he shed so much more than was required, what 
is to be done with the excess? ‘The saints did much more 
than was required of them—what advantage is derived also 
from this superfluity of merits and good works? The whole 


Tdcireo dicuntur indulgentiw concedi defanctis per modum saffragii, non per mo- 
dum absolutionis; non enim potest Pontifex absolvere defunctos A peenis, quomodd 
absolvit viventes, quia illi non sunt ei subjecti, isti sunt: potest tamen, tanquam 
summus dispensator Thesauri Ecclesiee communicare illis bona opere pesalia, que ia 
thesauro sunt. Bellarm. de Purgatorio, lib. ii. cap, xvi. 

t See the Bull of Clem. VI. quoted by Dr. Phillpotts. 
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is to be applied: by the Pope.to the deliverance of souls, out,of 
purgatory, and from those tem punishments of, this, hfe, 
which remain according to the doctrine of the Romish, 
after the forgiveness of the sin.. This is, the,,treasure of »which 
Pope Leo, in his Bull of the present. year, 1825, « in the 
following terms :—‘* We have resolved, in virtue of, the autho- 
rity. given to us by heaven, fully to. unlock, .thet sacred treasure, 
composed of the merits, sufferings, and virtues of,Christ. our Lord 
and of his virgin Mother, and of ali the saints,:which the author 
of human salvation has intrusted to our dispensation.” We refer 
our readers. for farther particulars on so extraordinar ig 
to Dr. Phillpotts,* and the evidence of the Romish . be 
fore the two houses; only. adding, that the fullest on 
the whole subject of indulgences: is to be, derived, from the 
Corpus Juris Canonici, vol. Extravag, Commun. p., 349. 
We dare not trust ourselves to say more upon. a subject on which 
Mr. Butler} flatters himself that ‘ when we see the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholics divested of the misrepresentations, which 
have too often been made of them, and are yet too. often repeated, — 
we shall find nothing in it contrary to common sense, or prejudi- 
cial to the mterests of religion and morality.” .. ......... ., 
Fairn with Hererics.—It is so far from our intention 
write any thing which may tend to irritate, that we would willingly 
have avoided the resent topic, and have admitted. without. re- 
luctance that the French and English Romanists. of. the present 
«lay do not hold the principle that ‘ faith is not to be, kept with 
heretics.” But when we are challenged to produce any authentc 
documents of the church of Rome, in_ proof of this. opinion ever 
having been maintained ; when Dr. Doyle, with uj leled bold- 
ness, rejects the idea with indignation, and declares that it, is a 
tenet * too blasphemous to be contemplated,” it becomes ,neces- 
sary to say something, lest we should seem to submit .too, hum- 
bly, and too consciously, to this twofold imputation of ,ignorance 
Of the light, then, in which heretics are to be regarded, we 
may form a sufficient judgment from the following passage, which 
Dr. Phillpotts has quoted from the Catechism of Trent, trans- 
lated (as he observes in a note) into English, Oy ission, 
not 


Dublin, 1816. Heretics and schismatics to. the 
church, any more than vagabonds or rene ‘to an 
army from which they ran away. Yet it is not to be demiedy-but 
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* P.158. See also Evidence on the State of Ireland, pp..354, 418, 439. 
Book of the Roman Catbolic Church, p. 110. 
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that-they-are in the power of the church, as those who may be 
judged ‘by her; and condemned with an anathema.” 'There can 
be iio question, then, that the ancient principle of the Romish 
church, ** Omnis hereticus est excommunicatus,”* is still retained 
by the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Let us look, then, to the 
decrees of the church concerning persons excommunicated ; and 
if it shall appear from these decrees, that faith is not to be kept 
with the excommunicated, it will follow, @ fortiori, that it is not 
to be kept with the heretic—@ fortiori, we say ; for the difference 
between a heretic and an excommunicate, is enormously in dis- 
favour of the former—so much so, that although an excommu- 
nicated person may not be admitted in a court of justice, as 
evidence against any member of the church, though neither his 
word ‘or his oath are to be believed in such cases,} yet against a 
heretic he may make common cause with the church, and his evi- 
dence is admissible and valid. We assert then, boldly, and without 
ualification, that it was the avowed doctrine of the church of 
me, that faith is not to be kept with those who have been ex- 
communicated, that it was maintained and expounded by their 
canonists, and acted on in their courts of law. In proof of 
this assertion, we adduce the following canon; “ Nos, sancto- 
rum preedecessorum nostrorum statuta tenentes, eos, qui excom- 
municatis fidelitate aut sacramento constricti sunt, apostolica auc- 
toritate 4 sacramento absolvimus: et ne eis fidelitatem observent, 
omnibus modis prohibemus.”§ In We, maintaining 
the statutes of our holy predecessors, do, by our apostolic au- 
thority, absolve from their oath all who are bound either by 
oath or promise to persons excommunicated; and prohibit 
thém, in way, from keeping faith with such persons.” 
Now, mark the note of the commentator on this canon, “ A 
question,” he says, “ may here arise as to the payment of debts 
—whether, if I have promised to pay a sum of money to a 
on a certain day, and he, in the mean time, is excommunicated, 
I am bound to pay him or not?” It should seem, he says, that I 
ain not bound.—First, Because Hts our duty to vex the wicked 
in every way we can :—Secondly; Because my oath must be 


* See Council of Lateran 4, cap. til. De Hatreticis; cap. Excommanicamus, ) 

+ Nullus anathematizatorum suscipiatur, nee d.guoguam evedantur gua ab iis di- 
cuntur vel conscribuntur. Eos dico anathematizatos esse, quos episcopi suis scriptis 
anathematizavérunt, aut eorum statuta anathémutizant. 3.4.5. pullus. And jo the 
nest chapter, “ Omnes, quos sanctorum Patrum statuta tam preteritis quam fut>ris 
temporibus anathematizant, submovemus, et ab omni accusatione fidelium alienamus,”’ 

t In fidei favorem concedimus, ut in negotio Inquisitionis haretice pravitatis ex- 
communicati 4d testimonium admittautur. De beret. in 6. cap, in fidei; | 

§ Corp. Jur. Can, 15. q, 6 
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understood to have been taken on the supposition of all thin 
remaining in the same state. Thirdly, on we are to hold 
no communication of any kind with the excommunicate—with 
various other reasons. On the whole, however, he is inclined to 
think that money contracts are obligatory, although the excom- 
municated person has no right to sue for his debt ; and he con- 
cludes his note with these words, that “ although excommunica. 
tion releases all obligations of promise, yet other contracts .may, 
ibly, be binding.’ Will it be said that this canon is obso- 
ete? No such claim can be put in by those, who refer us to the 
decrees and catechism of the Council of Trent: for the 
Juris Canonici, from which the canon is extracted, was compiled 
subsequently to both those documents, having been emended and 
restored, by order of Gregory XIII., in conformity with the de- 
cisions of the Council of Trent. This Pope, the successor of 
Pius V. in the year 1583, ratified the catechism, and so highly 
approved of the doctrines contained in it, that he gave the order 
Just mentioned, for the new edition of the canon law, and par- | 
ticularly enjoined, that every thing should be left out which had 
been abrogated, either by the Popes, the Council of Trent, or 
the Roman catechism. This canon law he put forth himself, 
and for the use (as he says in his preface) of the Catholics on 
both sides of the mountains.* ‘ Gregorius XIII., Pij. V., suc- 
cessor; Francisco Gratiano de Gazatoribus J cali, et Ca- 
nonico Vicentino suasit, ut juris Canonici epitomen ederent, in 
qua, quicquid vel 4 summis Pontificibus, vel a Concilio Triden- 
tino, vel A Catechismo Romano fuerat abrogatum, resecarent.” It 
is difficult, surely, to reject the authority of a work of this kind, 
in proof of the tenets maintained at the time of its publication 
by the courts of Rome, and if its authority be admitted, it does 
not seem possible to deny, that a heretic was in a very ticklish 
situation, who was once within the precincts of that court. 

We will say only a few words of the case of John Huss. The 
Emperor Sigismund, in the year 1414, gave John Huss, accused 
of heresy, a safe-conduct to Constance, in virtue of which he 

ted himself before the council; the council refused to 
acknowledge the safe-conduct as applicable to the case,—the 
tried, excommunicated, and degraded him, and then handed him 
over to the secular power. Sigismund ordered him to be burnt. 
The question is, was the council or ome guilty of a breach 
of faith, and, if so, on what principle? It has, of late, been 
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maintained that the council was not guilty ; because, according to 
the principles of those times, the ecclesiastical being, confessedly, 
superior to the secular power, the emperor had no right to grant 
a safé-conduct to the council. Be it so: then the council was 
not guilty, but Sigismund was; for, after the council had 
degraded him, it had done its office; and the violation of ise 
must be ascribed altogether to the emperor, who, in defiance 
of that kind appeal to mercy, which was always made by the 
church,* when it had handed over a criminal to the secular arm, 
ordered Huss to be burnt. But be this as it may, it was not on this 
principle that the act of the council was defended by the Roman- 
ists about the time of the Reformation. The defence that was then 
made, went on the ground that the passport was only a common 
passport, which is always understood to be granted salva justitid ; 
that is, if a person obtains a passport for travelling through France, 
this passport does not prevent his being tried, condemned, and 
executed for any murder he may commit. So said the Council to 
Huss: ** Yours is only a general passport; there is no exception 
or saving clause which can prevent you from being tried for 
heresy.” ‘The argument in this case is evidently a gross quibble, _ 
for the act of heresy had been committed before the safe-conduct 
was granted; and it was granted with especial reference to this 
act and no other. Supposing, however, the council to have 
violated faith on any 5 SE we, as Protestants, not holding 
the infallibility of councils in action at least, should not be 
inclined to argue, that, because one set of men acted in this way, 
this was the established principle and practice of the church of 
Rome. Let her own children look to that. We consider it of 
much greater consequence to determine whether the council of 
Constance did not, by a positive decree, enact, that ‘ faith is not 
to be kept with heretics.” The Romanists deny this, because it is 
not to be found in the published acts of that council. But there 
seems very little doubt of the fact. Mr. Van der Hardt found this 
decree in the MS. of the council at Vienna, and published it in 
his Collection of the Acts of the Council of Constance. The fact 
has never been denied, nor can the only conclusion to be drawn 
from it ever be overthrown; and the words of Simancha,} so 
frequently alleged, no doubt rested on this decree. 


* See the Pontificale Romanum in the ceremony of degradation. 

+ Ad hereticorum istorvm, (speaking of the Lutherans,) ponam et odium etiam 
pertinet, quod fides illis data servanda non sit, non oblstante juramento; Nam si non 
est servanda tyrannis, piraiis, et aliis Intronibus, qui occidunt corpus, multd minis 
bereticis, qui occidunt animas. Cum bereticis nullam commercium, nec pax ulla esse 
potest —ideoque fides illis data, etiam firmata, contra bonum publicum, cen- 
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In conclusion, we observe once more, that, in what we’ have 
said on this part of our subject, we have not the most remote 
intention of bringing any insinuation against the Roman Catho- 
lics of France, England, or Treland.—We acquit them of all such 

inciples—we repeat that every word that we have written, hias 
sm written im our own defence—and for the purpose of showing, 
that charges of this kind are not to be whistled away as horrib 
imputations, as Protestant calumnies, or to be treated as doc- 


trines which never prevailed in the court of Rome. We do not 


_ assert that they were even Articles of Faith; nor, to say the 


truth, do we care whether they were or not: it appears to us to 
signify very little, if a person be committed to the flames, 
whether he is burned on an article of faith or a principle of law. 

But we must now bring this article to a close. There are 
many other topics on which we should have wished to speak ; 
but, for the present, we must be silent ; and we hope that we have 
kept the pledge which we gave at the beginning of this article, 
of refraining from all discourteous expressions, and from every 
thing that might tend to excite any feeling of irritation. We 
have explained with what clearness we could, some of the leading 
tenets of the Roman Catholics, and have assigned our reasons 
for rejecting them.—But we have brought no charge against 
those individuals of this empire, who adhere to their ancient 
faith ; we have not » .lingly imputed to them any tenets they 
disclaim, or accused them, in any way, of insincerity, dishonesty, 
or disguise. Our full belief is, that the Roman Catholics of the 
United Kingdom, from their long residence among Protestants, 
their disuse of processions and other Romish ceremonies, have 
been brought. gradually, and almost unknowingly, to a tore 
spiritual religion and a purer faith—that they themselves sce 
with sorrow the disgraceful tenets and principles that were pro- 
fessed and carried into by their and are too 
fond of removing this disgrace from them by denying the former 
existence of these tenets, and ascribing the imputation of them to 
the calumnies of the Protestants. ‘This we cannot allow; and 
while we cherish the hope that they are now gone for ever, we 
still assert boldly and fearlessly that they did once exist. 

But, while we allow a great degree of improvement to have 
taken place both in the principles and practices of the Romanists, 
there is still enough, and more than enough, left in the doctrines 


tra salutem animarum, contra jus divinum et humapem nullo modo servanda est. Sepe 
id & nobis dictam; necesse est, tamen, incessabiliter iterari, et tamdiu non tacere, 
quamdi pacis iliud obtenditur, Simoncha de Cathol, Instit. cap. 462, n, 52. 
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of that religion as they are acknowledged and professed to con- 
firm every, declaration against them which is contained in the 
Articles of the Church of England—and to those declarations 
we adhere firmly and invariably, without restriction, qualification, 


Art. VITI.—SCOTCH NOVELS.—1. Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life, a Selection from the Papers of the late Arthur 
Austin, 1822. 

2—-The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By the Author of 
** Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 183. Gaye 

8.—The Foresters. By the Author of “ The Trials of Mar- 
garet Lyndsay,” and the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life,” 1825. 


Tux brilliant example of the Great Unknown has raised such 
a host of Scottish romancers, that the critics have been fairly 
thrown out in the chase. Nevertheless, the popularity and im- 
portance of these writers is such, that, though we cannot pretend 
to keep them always in view, it is our duty as the chroniclers 
and censors of literature, every now and then to select a victim ; 
and here we have overtaken a gentleman who stands accountable 
for three closely printed octavos. His pretensions are consider- 
able, his merits and success not inconsiderable, and he dedicates 
to Sir Walter Scott; yet we are bound to declare that, if indeed 
of the Waverley blood, he is but a cousin very many times 
removed, His tales are mere poetical visions, and ought to have 
been in rhyme, for there is nothing of prose about them cither in 
the thoughts or diction. The restraints of metre would have 
retrenched many unpleasing superfluities of ornament which now 
encumber his style, and he might have successfully rivalled the 
pathetic stories of Barry Cornwall.—He seems, however, to have 
a higher aim than merely to please as a poet; for, though he 
does not explain his design by preface or adyertisement, yet the 
title of his first work and the subject-matter of them all profess 
to exhibit traits of national character, a very difficult task to 
execute well at any time, but undertaken under peculiar disad- 
vantage when the authors of “* Waverley” and the “ Annals of 
the Parish” have both exhausted their varied powers upon Scot- 
tish subjects. | 

However, we should be sorry to condemn any one for following 
such high examples—and all who have read Dr. Currie’s elegant 
dissertation, prefixed to his “ Life of Burns,” must be grateful to 
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every Scottish writer who introduces us to a more- familiar 
acquaintance with ‘ his country’s high-soul’d peasantry.” But 
we are afraid that our present author is not one of those from 
whom we may look for any addition to our knowledge of living 
manners. He paints the romance of life, and not the reality. 
He seems to be a man of warm feelings, and some eloquence, but 
either he has never studied living men, or he has not the heart 
to represent them as they are. In the warmth of his imagination 
he wings his way back to the mney age, shuts his aad = 
sad reality, and transforms the of Cakes into an ian 
Vale. It has always been the privilege of poets to deck out 
their imaginary creations in imaginary colours, and every student 
of epic song knows that when he opens his books he retires from 
the world. But the philosophic novelist, who professes to por- 
tray human and national manners, should awaken from the 
dreams of poetry. We ate aware that nothing is more difficult 
for an ordinary writer, than to impart novelty and interest to the 
real affairs of men,—and if our author had merely published his 
sketches as imaginary studies, without pretending to have drawn 
them from nature, we should have dismissed him without censure 
as an elegant trifler. But since half the unhappiness of human 
life arises from ye a ney hope, it is the duty of sober critics, 
to warn young ladies and gentlemen against those seductive 
romancers, who represent this world as the abode of good and 
happy beings. 

Th the hands of our author Scotland is a land flowing with 
milk and honey, a very garden of Eden before the fall; and 
Scottish life is charmingly bright and virtuous, with a very 
slight sprinkling of sin mad sorrow. ‘The women are all “ beau- 
tiful as the houries, and as wise as Zobeide,”—uniformly re- 
markable for golden tresses, beaming eyes, ivory teeth, and irre- 
sistible smiles. Even the shepherdesses have snowy arms, and 
rose and lily complexions; and what is more important still, 
their love affairs are in general both judicious and happy. The 
climate is that of Paradise before Milton's angel pushed aside 


the axis of the earth. ‘The summer sun warms without scorching 
by day, and the moon 


** Pours all the Arabian heaven upon their nights.” 


The winters are exceedingly mild and genial, save occasionally a 
picturesque storm, to afford amorous and heroic shepherds an 
opportunity of rescuing lovely shepherdesses from the snow. 
Such is the world beyond the Tweed; and if Rasselas had 


only found his way thither, he would never have returned to 
Abyssinia. 
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The “ Lights and Shadows” consist of een ‘pastoral 
stories or sketches, after the manner of Geoffry Crayon, but far 
below him in every quality of merit. There is no variety, no 
humour, no nice discrimination of character. The author draws 
entirely upon his fancy. He borrows no aid from history or 
tradition, or even from the legendary lore of a land of poetical 
superstitions. He never refers to books, or real men, dead or 
living; but he dreams a dream, and straightway commits it to 
paper in language flowery as the meadows of May, and sweet as 
murmuring zephyrs. 


“ The country all around rang with the beauty of Amy Gordon; 
‘and although it was not known who first bestowed upon her the appels 
lation, yet now she bore no other than the Lily of Liddesdale. She 
was the only child of a shepherd, and herself a shepherdess, Never 
had she been out of the valley in which she was born; but many had 
come from the neighbouring districts just to look upon her as she 
rested with her flock on the hill-side, as she issued smiling from her 
father’s door, or sat in her serener loveliness in the kirk on sabbath-day, 
Sometimes there are living beings in nature as beautiful as in romunce ; 


reality su imagination; and we see breathing, brightening, and 
moving our eye-sights dearer to our hearts than any we ever 
beheld in the land of sleep. 


‘¢ It was thus that all felt who looked on the Lily of Liddesdale. She 
had grown up under the dews, and breath, and light of heaven, among 
the sclitary hills; and now that she had attained to perfect woman- 
hood, nature rejoiced in the beauty that gladdened the stillness of these 
undisturbed glens. Why should this one maiden have been created 
lovelier than all others? In what did her surpassing loveliness 
consist ? None could tell; for had the most imaginative poet described 
the maiden, something that floated around her, an air of felt but un- 
speakable grace and lustre, would have been wanting in his pic- 
ture. Her face was pale, yet tinged with such a faint and leaf-like 
crimson, that though she well deserved the name of the Lily, yet she 
was at times like unto the rose. When asleep, or in silent thought, 
she was the fairest of the lilied brood; but when gliding along the 
braes, or singing her songs by the river side, she might well remind one 
of that other brighter and more dazzling flower. Amy Gordon knew 
that she was beautiful. She knew it from the eyes that in delight met. 
hers, from the tones of so many gentle voices, from words of affection 
from the old, and love from the young, from the sudden smile that met 
her when in the morning she tied up at the little mirror her long raven 
hair, and from the face and figure that looked up to her when she 
stooped to dip her pitcher in the clear mountain weil. True that she 
was of lowly birth, ‘and that her manners were formed in a shepherd’s 
hut and among shepherdesses on the hill. But one week in tha 
halls of the highly-born would have sufficed to hide the little graceful 
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symptoms of hier humble lineage, and to equal her ia elegance with 
those whom in beauty she far excelled. ‘Che san and the rain had 
indeed touched her hands, but nature had shaped them delicate and 
small, Light was her footstep on the verdant turf, as through the 
birch-wood glades and down the rocky dells she. glided or /bounded 
along, with a beauty that seemed at once native and alien there ; like 
some creature of another clime that still had kindred with this: an 
oriental antelope among the roes of a Scottish forest.” 


Now this (which we have taken from the first two pages of 
the book) is a specimen of the author's most chastised. style of 
description, for, horid and redundant as it is, it really comes as 
near to the level of sober prose as ever he condescends to 
stoop. 

» te such an introduction the discerning reader will readily 
surmise that a love-tale is in preparation, and doubtless it would 
be out of nature if so exquisite a shepherdess did not —earne 
make conquests. She gets, indeed, as far as nineteen herself 
without even a scratch from a random arrow of Cupid, but. she 
has unconsciously captivated the heart of a rustic cousin, who, 
after bearing the flames as long as it was possible, rather abruptly 
pops the question one sunny alternoon while the Lily is sitting in 
a delightful glen among her lambs. ‘The Lily is somewhat chill 
upon the occasion, talks to her swain as her brother, can never 
think of being his wife, yet to save him from desperation, very 
magnanimousiy vows never to marry at all. It is not long, 
however, before she feels the consequences of rash vows; for 
she meets among the hills Mr. George Elliott of the Priory, a 
high-born, rich, and romantic young ‘squire, with a great many 
beautiful sisters, and a very proud mother. He makes honour- 
able, but violent, love to her on the spot, and after another inter- 


view she is so completely over head and ears, that she goes home, 
falls into a 


: fever, and, in her delirious ravings, uncon- 
sciously reveals the secret in the ears of her father and her 
enamoured cousin. But, after some time, she grows calmer, 


awakes from the drean of that high alliance, and seeing ber 
cousin hanging over her, vows, if recovers, to be his after 
all. She does recover both her health and beauty, and resumes 
her pastoral occupations; but another trial waits her constancy : 
she meets again with George Elliott, who, during her illness, 
had been in France, attending the death-bed of his father. He 
now urges her to instant wedlock, and whisks. her off on horse- 
back, in a swoon, to a cottage on his estate, where one of his 
beautiful sisters appears to back her brother's suit. The Lily is ve 

near giving way, but recollects herself in time, and ina long eee! 
of most extravagant humility, urges her inferiority of birth, her 
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previous engagement, and her horror of perjury. The lover: in 
despair rushes into the woods; his sister pursues to protect him 
from himself, and the Lily, wra in the lady's silk shawl, 
flies to her home, and at the end of the month, is the wife of 
Walter Harden, the handsomest shepherd in the country. How 
the rejected suitor supports existence does not appear, but he 
neither hangs nor drowns himself, for after a few years, when 
several young lilies have grown up in the shepherd's cottage, he 
suddenly arrives one fine evening at the gate, and introduces to 
his former flame a most angelic bride; and we are cruelly left in 
doubt whether the ’squire himself, or his sisters, or his lady, 
~ M the Lily of Liddesdale, be most deserving of the prize of 
uty. 
7 This is the naked outline of the tale, and a fair sample of all 
the author's plots. He selects a few romantic incidents, generall 
simple, but seldom very natural, interlards them with muc 
trite and trashy sentiment, and pours over the whole a flood of 
smooth and glittering, but inflated and fantastic, diction, We 
do not intend to make many extracts, but one or two will be 
necessary to render our remarks intelligible to those who have 
not seen the book. ‘There is so great a sameness from beginning 
to end, that we need not be anxious about the selection. Love 
is the author's peculiar element, insomuch that Mrs. Opie and 
Anacreon are nothing to him. We shall, therefore, give one 
love-scene, and as moderate a one as we can find, for most of 
them are far too sublime for us to meddle with. 

Helen Eyre is the orphan child of an English officer, and ‘a 
young lady, ‘“‘ who was—not his wife:” and the author's object in 
the romantic tale seems to be, toreprove the heartless injustice with 
which, in these cases, the world visits the sin of the parents upon 
the children. A very amiable widow lady has, in spite of obloquy, 
educated and protected the orphan through infancy, childhood, 
and early youth. She turns out a perfect paragon, like all the 
ladies we meet with in these volumes; but the difficulty is to get 
her properly married on account of her birth and poverty. A 
warm friendship subsists between her and Constance Beaumont, 
whose brother is the ‘squire of the district, an officer in the Gua 
and in other ts the counterpart of our friend George Elhot 
above mentioned. Here, again, we have a desperately proud 
mother, and the gallant cornet himself (who is six feet three or 


four) is proud too; but * omnia vincit amor.” He meets Helen, 
dances with her, and is caught. | 


“ Helen was walking one evening by the river-side, and had de- 
scended into a small green glade on a wooded bank, from which there 
was @ cheerful and splendid prospect of the town, and the rich country 
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around, when Henry Beaumont was at her side, and taking her hand 
into his, pressed it to his heart, and then led her to a stone seat beside 
a little «pring that bubbled up throngh the roots of the trees, and danced 


camie quickly when he pressed her to his bosom, and, with a few burn 
a ing kisses and breathing words, declared his jove and passion, and that 
: : sbe must be his wile.. A of joy went through her heart, and she 
u could just faintly utter, ‘ Your wile!’ ‘ Yes, my wife—say that it will 
: be so, and may God forget me if I am not kind to. you, my best and 
- most beautiful Helen, all the days of my life! eave 
Sir! ‘you could be uukind to noone; bat think—ob, think 
an who I am—unworthy and unfit to be the wife of Henry Beaumont.’ 
if He had ‘an eloquent tongue, an eloquent eye ; and there was eloquence 
“a in the throbbing and beating of the heart that swelled his manly breast. 
He held Helen in his arms, as if she had been a frightened and pal- 
itating dove: and she wished not to be released from that dear em- 
Sasi. She, the poor despised and slighted orphan, heard herself ‘blessed 
by bim who was the pride and flower of Scotland’s youth; his gentle, 
and tender, ard respectful Kisses stirred up all the holy thoughts that 
she had hidden in her heart, that they might lie there unseen for ever; 
and in that tranee of bliss they all overflowed, and a few words of con- 
fessed affection escaped her lips. ‘ Yes, I love you beyond life and my 
own soul; bat never, never, Sir, may I be your wife. Think who you 
are, and then who I am, and a voice will tell you that we never can be 
united.’ With these words she broke from his arms, and knelt down, 
nor was it in his power, so confounded was he, for a few minutes to 
lift her ap. ‘ But though I know you never can marry me, remember, 
eh! never, never cease to remember that I fell down on my. knees 
before you, and vowed before that God who has hitherto preserved me 
in innocence and peace, to devote my soul henceforth to your Jove, 
Enough will it be for me to cherish your image for ever in my heart; 
to weep with joy when I hear you are happy—never to repine, n 
énvy her happiness who may one day lic in your bosom ; but since God 
sent me into the world an orphan, unhappily born, let me strive to 
subdue my soul to an orphan’s fate, and submit quietly and piously to 
the solitary years that may be awaiting me, when my mother’s grey 
hairs ‘are covered with darkness. Now, Sir, now my beloved Henry 
Beaumont, let ns cither part, or walk away in silence ftom this spot, 
_ which to me will be for ever a hallowed place, for of love and marriage | 
never more must our speech be—they are not for us.’” _ 


Such resistance, however laudable, was not ikely to damp the 
flames in either of their breasts; however, the lady 8 resolution is 
not put to the proof, for the proud son carries his point against 
the proud mother, and Helen Eyre becomes in due time Mrs. H. 
Beaumont. 3 

Of the remaining “ Lights and Shadows,” twenty-two in num- 
ber, perhaps we should select the “ Snow Storm,” and the “Family 
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Tryst” asthe best. They are all of the samé cast—tales of lave 
6t sorrow—of elegant joys and sentimental distress. ‘The author's 
range is ve Hieetted, at his pathos would often be exceedingly 
effective, if his inordinate love of fine writing did not betray him 
lly to the very verge of burlesque’ His sentimentality, 

very tiresome, is in general i sive enough ; yet now 

and we do meet with a notion both singalar and false. For 
éxamnple, a niother bereaved of her children by death, thus pours 
forth 
“ Oh! death is a shocking thought when it is linked in love with 
creatures so young as these! More insupportable is gushing tenderpess 
than even dry despair ; and methinks I could bear to live without them; 
and never to sec them more, if I cuuld only cease to pity them! But 
that can never be. Jt is for them [ weep, not for m If they 


were restored to life, would I not lie down with thankfulness in the 
grave 


_ How gushing tenderness, or how any thing can be worse than 
ir, we can by no means comprehend. he loss of friends 
is, indeed, at all times one of the heaviest afflictions to which we 
are exposed; but our mourning is for ourselves, not for thosé 
who are at rest. To affect tu pity the dead is above all th 
weak and impertinent. It is to pity a traveller who has just 
arrived in safety at the end of a toilsome and hazardous journey: 
Human life is a thing to be got through, rather than enjoyed, — 
not a recreation, but a task ; and those are the happiest who are 
the soonest released ; so it be by no act of their own, but accord. 
ing to the good pleasure of Him in whose hands are the issues 
of life anddeath.' 
- As false sentiment, however, is not the author’s most i 
sin, we shall conclude our notice of the “ Lights and Shadows, 
with a better specimen of his melancholy musings. Standing’ by 
the grave of an elder, he thus soliloquizes upon funeral rites:— — 


_ * What a simple burial has it been! Dust was consigned to dust—~ 
no more. Bare, naked, simple, and austere, is in Scotland the service 
of the grave. It is left to the soul itself to conseerate, by its passion, 
the mould over which tears, but no words are-poured, Surely there is 
a beauty in this; for the heart is left unto its own sorrow, according as 
it is a friend, a brother, a parent, or a child, that is covered up from our 
eyes. Yet call not other rites, however different from this, less bean. 
tifal or pathetic. For willingly does the soul connect its grief with 
any conseqrated ritual of the dead. Sound or silence, music, hymns, 
psalms, sable garments, or raiment white as snow, all beeome holy 
mbols of the soul's affection ; nor is it for any man to say which ig 
most natural, which is the best of the thousand shows and expres- 
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sions, and testimonies of sorrow, resignation, and love, by. which mortal 
beings would seek to express their souls when one of their brethren has 
returned to his parent dust.”’ pia 


- We come now to the “ Trials of Margaret Lindsay,” as dole- 
ful a ditty as ever was chanted by tragic’bard; nevertheless, it 
aa does not falsify the remark we made in the begining, that Scot- 
te tish life, in the hands of this author, is upon the whole.very 
. bright and happy; for the reader will find, as we 
though “‘ heaviness may endure for a night, joy cometh in the 
We have, indeed, lamentation and mourning in abundance, 
but the distressed heroines are ever and anon smiling through 
iW their tears; and the immediate pressure of ‘calamity is no sooner 
a withdrawn, than the spirit of happiness returns to their hearts, as 
o) to its “assigned and native dwelling-place.” How different this 
ot from the course of the real world ! ; ; 
. The story is very inartificial in its construction, being little 
a more than a rambling collection of melo-dramatic incidents, de- 
a vised for stage effect, and the introduction of rivers of sentiment. 
Violent excitements of passion, exaggerated distresses, sudden 
alternations of grief and joy, angelic resignation, and heroie con- 
staricy, are the vulgar materials of romance which the author 
works up in every scene. But even the most slight and trivial 
incidents of the story are sufficient to set his lack-a-daisical muse 
a-going; and page after page of rapid sensibility and: puling 
affectation so utterly exhausts our patience, that after 
closing the volume we can hardly criticize with due politeness. | ~ 
first laid in the house of mourni 
indsay, a respectable surgeon in the neighbou ‘Kdins 
Bans! dis in narrow circumstances in the prime of life: - At 
tended on his death-bed by his wife and only son, he desires the 
son to read the 19th chapter of St. John, and to repeat the 26th 
and 27th verses. ‘ When Jesus, therefore, saw his mother and 
the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, 
woman, Id thy son! ‘Then saith he to the’ disciple, Behold 
thy mother! and from that hour that disciple took her unto his'own 
home.” The father then immediately expires; ‘and we notice'this 
as One instance among many of the author's peculiar love of effect, 
no matter how produced. There is always bad taste in'these 
familiar applications of ‘sacred incidents; but here there is no 
analogy between the cases. ‘The verses quoted are not an ‘ex- 
hortation to filial piety, for the disciple was no relation to otr 
Saviour’s mother’; Jesus on the cross commends his mother to 
the care of his friend; a moving instance of filial regard in’ him; 


7 


but, in the other case, it is.a dying husband consiguing binmidett 
to the’care of her‘own 
The story then proceeds to the funeral of the: deceased, and 
the marriage of Walter Lindsay the son, who, by the earnings of 
his trade “as a printer, su supports his wife. and mother for several 
years in great credit and comfort, till, corrupted by evil commu- 
nications, he turns freethinker and jacobin, and brings ‘into his 
house * The Age of Reason”—‘ fons et origo malorum,’ «From 
that moment. his fate is seated, and the tnals of his daughter 
Margaret commence. | On suspicion of treasom he’ is’ cast: into 
jail, and his family, which had long been suffering -his 
neglect, is: left entirely to its fate. ‘That family consists of his” 
aged bed-ridden mother, a stern devotee, who worships the 
memory of the Covenanters; his wife, a weak and delicate 
matron, and three te Margaret, the eldest, our heroine, 
Esther, who had been blind bp thes the small-pox, and Marion, 
the oungest, an idiot. nyt only son is absentatsea. 
he cate of this. helpless household is now thrown almost 
entirely upon Margaret, who has just attainedher sixteenth year. 
She is.a being ‘adorned with all that earth sand heaven. can 
bestow to make her amiable.” She visits her futher in prison, 
and narrowly metinnac from the wiles of a ruffian who had been 
one! of his political associates. ‘This.is her first trial.. Walter 
aes is soon afterwards set at liberty; but having entangled 
in a guilty connection with the wife of. an acquaintance, 
he ‘resolves to abscond with her, and visits his family onl 
announce his final departure. His mother, rising from her bed, 
with convulsive energy, curses him. as he retires. His daughter 
canoe’ follows to reclaim him, and almost prevails, when; his 
and answers the maiden’s pathetic appeal by in- 
sults perrmgine a blow. ‘Lhe guilty pair then quickly disappear; butthe 
interview! has se Va to Mata ret the full extent of her father’s 
criminality and shame. On. ~p return home she finds her, grand- 
mother dead, after having, at the entreaty of the wife, ir 
with her last breath, the curse: upon.her son... Margaret then 
recounts to her mother all she had. seen and. heard. Hope seems 
to die within them. Poverty and want :stare them in the. face. 
They. are constrained to quit the pleasant dwelling where camer 
had so long been happy,. hn to hire a lodging in a narrow lane 
the city. .The neighbours raise them four to pay their ees 
and, on a misaebledaiy.i in November, they transport themselves, 
and the scanty remnant. of heieypueehligs goods, to their new 
abode. This reverse of fortane, however, which in 
such | y colours, turns out to be nothing so very 
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dd cheer, and good beds: they eat well: and sleep'well; 
plenty of comforts about them; which justifies the 
observation, above made, that our author, ‘with. all ‘ies pathos, 
deals only in. poetical distresses. He plunges this: am family 
in ‘so great, that for four pounds they narrowly escape 

il; yet Yar from all the consequenct of 
poverty, hunger, cold, and nakedness. 

Soon after they are settled, Margaret and her mother open 
which flourishes beyond their The bey, Ys 
jel messmate, who takes a great fancy to 

escorts her all about, the heinous 
sin of guing tothe play; and, being too late for church one 
Sunday, nee upon to take a sail out with him to his 


are _— overtaken by more than poetical jus- 
a the boat is upset ae » all hands go down, and 
itd, to life; her 
lover opens his bright evesno more. ‘These offences, so severely 
punished, are the first and the last that betoken our heroine akin 
The school continues to , and all goes well again, till 
one day a letter is received from Walter Lindsay, announcing 
hi on his death-bed at Glasgow. Margaret and her mother 
repair to him with ail speed, and find him attended by the part 
ner of his guilt, in a wretched garret, and very near his end. The 
scene is painted in the author’s best manner. There is not 
much power but it is free from debasing conceits and extravagant 


The widow never recovers from this shock, and soon after. 
wards her two youngest children, the blind and the insane, are 
removed into a better world. She herself follows in a few 
months, and Margaret is received as governess into the family 
of Miss Wedderburne, an affluent and charitable young lady, 
conducts herself with exemplary propriety, and enjoys as much 
SS ; but her 

are not yet over. A little love is now requisite to relieve the 
desk: domnety-of the: pest, and thie abthor, in the fertility of his 
invention, has again recourse to a handsome young laird and a 
Richard Wedderburne is dreadfully smitten, and 
em, difficulties, rather ungenerously tres to bind our 
heroine by an oath to be his at some distant period, and in the 

mean time to keep close counsel, She, however, with a better 
sense of propriety, resolves to reveal the matter to his sister; 
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but, before her purpose can be’ executed, mamma, suspectin 
something wrong, has extorted a full confession from her wd 
and packed - him off into the eountry, till is disposed of, 
Our heroine seon succeeds in’ establishing innocenee, and 
the parting is all in kindness. She betakes herself to the house 
of an old rich his heart to 
her, entertains her with affection, and. finally leaves her his 
estate and whole fortune. She now again teaclies a. school, is 
admired by all, courted by several, and finally marries a military 
ragamuffin,, Ludovie Oswald, the minister's only. son. Then 
comes the last and severest of her trials, After living with ‘her 
husband for some time in perfect love and happiness, she, one — 
day receives a dreadful visit from a stranget; Hannah Blantyre 
by name, who ponent herself, with vehemence, the onl 
lawful wife of Ludovic Oswald, | Her, claim is but awl 
established. ‘The guilty husband confesses and disappears, 
and all is tragedy for many s, til Hannah Blantyre is 
removed out of the way by death. A little calm. then succeeds; 
but by and by Ludovic Oswald is again heard of in an hos 
pital at. Edinburgh. hither Margaret and the old minister 
instantly repair, and find the object of their solicitude apparently 
at the point of death. He recovers, however, repents, is reunited to 
Margaret, and they live as happily together for several years 
as if nothing had ever been amiss, Some other marria 
take place, with a due proportion of deaths; and the tale closes, 
leaving our heroine a venerable widow and a happy mother; 
content with this world and. prepared for the next. beens 
In this slight epitome, we have omitted numberless details, and 
all embellishments ; but the mere plan of the fable leads us. to 
remark, that the author bas fallen into the common, error of 
sentimental writers in taking his subject from. low life. And 
it is an error which they of all writers ought to aveid;. for 
nothing can be more unsentimental than the sunple annals of the 
poor. Humble life, particularly in Scotland, is rch in many 
valuable qualities, but happily it is exempt from the curse of 
sentiment,—a weed that grows only in the hot-beds of lux 
and indolence. The unsophisticated manners of sh 
and mechanics may furnish an important field of study to the 
arg aaay and some interesting subjects to the skilful dramatist ; 
t when the sentimentalist comes upon the same ground, he 
produces immediately such unnatural combinations of rusticity 
and refinement as we every where meet with in the volumes 
_ before us. - Prodigies, it is true, may be found in nature; but 
the painter is not to sélect.them as examples. of life, and-to 
substitute the exception for the rule. SEs eee 
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There is another error of design yet more important, which 
we have observed in the tale now under review. ‘The moral 
which the author seems labouring from beginning to end to 
inculcate, is that piety and nce, however beset by the 
snares of the world, will ways be triumphant, and sure of 


iness even on this side the grave. A pious fraud 
is here intended, But all frauds are 
this the delusion palpable ; yet once attach a man 
to the pleasing theory of impartial justice; upon earth, and 
instance occurring to the contrary will be as. likely to 
shake his trust in Providence, as to correct the .error of his 
are insipid in themselves, or thei 
effect almost entirely upon the exciting situations m which they 
are _ There are some sweet touches inthe picture of the 
idiot girl: but the only. approach to spirit force is in 
H Blantyre. © We give her first address to Margaret, into 
whose presence she abruptly introduces herself, leading in her 
haad a little boy, who bears in his countenance the image of 
Ludovic Oswald :—~ | 


“«¢ My name is Hannah Blantyre—perhaps you may have heard it— 
if not, then Ludovic has deceived you even more word than he deceived 
me. If you murried him with the consequences before your shee then 
the guilt, the shame, and the ruin. be upon your own head.’’ Margaret 
heard the words—each one of them, and all of them together, in a 
hideous.and hortible huddle; and she almost ted them aloud in 
the quaking fear of some unimaginable evil. ‘ Yes, ves, I have heard — 

r name; I was told that you were dead—dead of a broken heart. 

t how is this? Does my husband know that you are alive?” 

“** Ladovie Oswald.is not your hasband, he is my husband, the father 
of that little boy there, whom you hold by the hand—and my ain 
wee Ladovie was born in lawful wedlock. Aye, sinner as I was when 
first he took me to his bosom, I was the wife of Ludovic Oswald when 
that helpless creature saw the light of this unhappy world." Margaret 
heard her words; her eyes were tixed with a ghastly stare on the sky, 
but they saw nothing; she did not faint—but a strong convulsion shook 
her, and she gave one shrill shrieking cry. ‘* Poor woman,’ said the 
stranger, ‘I pity you; bat my poor little Ludovie shall not be a bastard 
when fam dead. Had I had no bairn, I might have lived on in my 
desertion—for I know its father hates me—but shame shall not be on 
his bonny head. ‘Therefore I come to claim my husband, and let the 
curse fall at last on the guiltiest head.” 


The scene of passionate grief which follows frightens the 
child into a crying fit: 
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brat,’ said-his, mother and) him witha 
Strong arm till. he shrieked. ..*.Ohb, od! are.'you the wife: of 
Ludovie Oswald, and. is it thus you use his child?’ it,is thus) I 
his child ; and ask him when, he first comes again. to bed how 
used me. Ask him if ps ever cursed me—if he ever left me behind 
when the of the French were at hand—if he ever basel 
suspooted me of infidelity to him, my seducer first, and my 
him if he has martied another, yourself 
to He Hannah Blatityre to be his wife—if he will 
God in judgment, after swearing that this child is a bastard’? Stand uy 
you imp,’ and let“ her’ a child that may show its face with 
the best bairns i tn all Scotland through—the son of Ludovic Oswald 
and me Hannah Blantyre.’” 
There raus throughout these. volumes a very warm vein of 
piety-—but, like the author's morality, it.is far ‘too sentimental 
and obtrusive... The. passage is a favourable specimen, 
h we fear the a Scottish sabbath is) a little too 


as the hail been’ by many "afflictions, th throu ghout 
peach in our imagination Of human "life, we vainly think belong to 

alone, Margaret had not had recourse to 

e, >but, at,all times to keep her alive, like. the very air she 

breathed ; ad to her the sabbath ay was so entirely set to God, 
that, upon it sho could, with small effort, banish all distur earthly 
emotions, and keep it sanctified, without intrusion, to the'great purpose 
which it was designed. Nor is ‘such solemn and serené observance 
the;sabbath, rare in the cottagds’ of Scotland. In many thousand 

belonging to this life, on which the: poor 
man’s soul, sud by labour, poverty, or. other ills, re+ 
news" its hold.ow heaven... of the week-days is no }more 
remembered in the.ealm. that then reigns within ,the religious, house, 
than .the,soand of the waves that have beat against the, vessel's side at 
sea, by dhe.crew who, ha.e,moored securely within..the, circle of 
some, land-locked hay, beautiful, ini its cali, ,..Kach sabbath 
of .all, that have pre- 
ceded it, and thus the simple dwellere are. born to. its obsery- 
Just a son.is -born, his father’s grey, hairs ..The 
sabbath, day, therefore, isa day of refuge; and the clamours, sighs, 
Cares,,anxieties, and guilts life do not enter its dawn, 
ut they.lie in wait for the soul when it shall again come out into the . 
pursued.” 
_Tostanges off affected phraseology, 
that, even in the extracts we have 
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vation. If we chose, we could exhibit a choice collection of 
exotic, vulgar, fantastic, and nonsensical phrases, but the task of 
verbal criticism is always ungrateful, and we shall content 
ourselves with observing that the author's diction stands in need 
of the pruning-hook almost as muchas hisfancy, = 
The foregoing remarks and extracts havmg run to some 
length, we shall dismiss the “ Foresters” with a briefer notice: and 
the rather as it exhibits the very same merits and defects which 
we have found in the two preceding works; the same harmony 
feeling, and pathos, the same sickly sensibility and 
uaint affectation. he action includes considerably more 


ri 


Twice told the period spent. on stubborn Troy 


for,asimthe “ Trials of Margaret I.yndsay,” three generations of 
postdiluvian mortals upon the stage. The first indeed 
is introduced in old age, but the second 1s conducted from 
infancy to grey hairs, and the third as far as wedlock ‘on ‘the 
journey of life. The dramatis persone are very numerous: 
t we shall not enter into any detailed examination of ‘their 
merits, for the reader will by this time have observed that in the 
conception of his characters, our author generally departs from 
nature, without displaying much originality of force of invention, 
He is pad accurate delineator of ALN like Fielding ; 
nor a profound master of the passions, like peare, nor ye 
like same great bard, magician. “We could 
vilingly forgive him for soaring into the clouds, if he would 
now then introduce us to a Prospero, or an Ariel, an awful 
Ghost, or a Fairy Queen. But unfortunately he is just poetical 
enough to substitute fancy for observation, without venturing 
once within the enchanted circle. His men and women are 
neither quite what they are, nor quite what they should be; ‘but 
a kind of imaginary beings taken from that insipid midway 
region between the visible and the invisible world in which we lose 
the warm reality of the one, but meet not yet with the mystic 
shadows and atrial music of the other. 
Michael Forester, the hero of the tale, is a most exemplary 
person, who never does any thing that is wrong,and,though afflict ed 
With many grievous misfortunes, is always happy. He isan ex- 
ceilent farmer, an excellent theologian, and a very fair astronomer, 
He has a charming wife and daughter, and a loquacious aunt. 
Though two or three times ruined, he is never m want; and 
though struck blind by lightning in the flower of his age, he not 
only the visitation with fortitude, but, from that moment, 
becomies actually a great deal happier than ever he was before. 
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We have then, by way.of contrast, @ most unamiable portrait of 
one of the most unamiable beings in nature, a gloomy. and cold. 
hearted Calvinist. We have, a picture of fashionable vices in 
the lord. of. the manor, a young gentle in, who “had ‘learned 
Latin at Eton, and immorality in France. He visits his ‘heredis 
tary estate, with a train of profligate companions and insolent 
menials ; eeecas dismay through the country ‘by his pranks ; 
lays a wicked snare for Lucy Forester; and the next day is 
killed in a due), to the infinite Satisfaction of his tenantry. As a 
set-off, however, against him, we are presented with a pattern 'o 

female, or rather of angelic perfection, in his sister, Emma Cran- 
stoune, the Lady of the Hirst. Mr. Kennedy, the parish mnis- 
ter, is a very good specimen of the clerical character, and there 
are many other excellent persons of both sexés, who act their 
several pars with good emphasis and good discretion. The ati 
thor indulges in his favourite love scenes beyond all moderation } 
for his young ladies, (who are all so beautiful that there is‘ no 
settling the order of precedence,) generally begin to be in love 
about fourteen, and are ily married-before twenty. All this 
must be very delightful to the parties interested, but some mercy 
should be shown to the reader. Nevertheless, with all our objec- 
tions to the romantic delusions which abound.in these, tales, :we 
must confess that if some. of. them could. be realiaed, the warld 
would be a much pleasanter place \than.it is... We meet | every 
now and then, in turning over the pages, with. visions of purity 
and happiness which are very charming, though altogether. ima- 
ginary. A poetic mantle is thrown, as if in mockery, over the 
prosaic realities and sordid details of human life. Hope deegives 
not. The spirit of man aspires not in vainafter peace ; ahd 
virtue never descends in darkness and sorrow to. the grave... 


_ We shall make but a single extract from the “‘ Foresters ;” and 
it shall be one which seems intended by the author..as an 
for that peculiar description of character which he is so of 
introducing. We have said what we think: of: such characters. 
It is fair that the reader should: see what can be said by one who 


‘ Flora Frazer was one of those perfectly simple and ‘harmless— 
nay, at onee, innocent creatures—of whom it is thought we may Tread 
in old songs and ballads, the fictions of imaginative minds in lowly 
life, but no where existing even in the hut farthest remote from the — 
haunts of men. But in those little traditionary strains of feeling and 
of genius, the human spirit speaks of itself no more than the truth ; 
and although to those who live not among the dwellers in the wild, 
and know them most imperfectly from the mere of their 
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164 Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History. 
colours are true as those of twilight or the sunset heavons, and touched 


a by an unerring hand obeying the genuine impulses of nature.” 
. We now take leave of our author in the spirit of charity, 
y ing him that what we have said, we have not said in petu- 
et lance or envy, but from a sincere persuasion that he is misusing 
a) his own genius, and se rye | to a false and sickly taste but 
Fs too prevalent among readers of fiction. That he means well we 
“1g cannot doubt. He is every where M tus moral, and humane, 
id but sentiment is the ruin of him. He aspires to the dignity of 
a a moral teacher, without having soberly studied the passions of 
i the human heart. The consequence is that he gives the reins to 
i a warm imagination, and instead of communicating solid instruc- 
i’ tion for the conduct of life, he exhibits pleasing, but delusive 


pictures. of the world, drawn from fancy» and tending to make 
i men indolent and romantic, and unfit for the vulgar affairs of 


Ann. IX.—Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History. 
_ Delivered in the University of Dalia” By George Miller, 
D.D.M. RAI. A. Rector of Dorryvoylan, and late Fellow of 
pared Sey Dublin, and Lecturer on Modern History. 
v oO. Ril 


Txovucw this work has not yet been completed, so large a part 
of it has been executed, so much time has unavoidably 
elapsed since its commencement, that we think it right to bring 
it before the) public, even in its present unfinished state ; con- 
ceiving that a sufficiently correct opinion may now be formed, 
both of the soundness of its Siete the probability of 
its entire accomplishment ; A merits of the portion alread 
published are to our judgment. 

The design of the author embraces a range of very wide ex- 
tent; for it comprehends the whole of modern history, from the 


a i _ Suppression of the western empire, in the year 476, to the Frenc 
4 4 Tevolution, or through thirteen centuries. Its peculiar object 
f is no less than to open a new department of science; which he 
a 4 has, in a second preface prefixed to the third volume, described 
as of history. The author proposes to prove, 
Po that events of general history, various and apparentl 
€ uncounected as they may be, do yet, in their combinations ~ 
a mutual relations, constitute a ~a illustrative of the providen- 
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tial government of God in the progressive improvement of his 
. The view of general history here proposed is providential ; 
but it would be an error to conceive that it is necessarian, or 
that individuals are su to be guided in their aetions by 
divine interpositions. How far such se gr weg may be ac- 
tually exercised y the Deity, the author'does not inquire; be- 
cause no means of forming an opinion on the subject have been 
afforded. He considers all men as acting freely, and regards the 
providential government of God as administered only by sending 
into the world, according to the divine foreknowledge, agents so 
rie mt qualified, by ability or by weakness,—by virtuous or 
y depraved dispositions,—as of themselves to lead the events of 
history to the desired consummation. Good and evil are, in the 
view of the writer, alike conducive to the accomplishment of the 
divine purposes: the pious zeal of Luther being not more gn 
mstrument than the persecuting bigotry of a duke of Alva. 
The end which he conceives he can collect from the combma- 
tions of history, is not so much the happiness of man as his im- 
provement ; the world being consid as a scene of various 
action, in which man is to be gradually advanced to a higher 
station of reasonable and moral nature. The author has re- 
marked, in the preface to which we have already alluded, that 
he is not a fatalist, for he considers the actions of meh as naturally 
free; that he is not an enthusiast, for he has if no instance 
argued from the supposition of a divine impulse communicated 
to an agent, and that he 
pretend to any other knowledge ivine purposes, than 
such as may be fairly collected from observing what has been 
actually pes | 
The author has, in the same preface, thus described the 
theory which he has endeavoured to apply to the facts of his- 
“ His doctrine is, that the great Creator, in. arranging this earth. for 
the reception of its inhabitants, has originally so distributed its conti- 
nents, its seas, its islands, its mountains, its rivers, its various soils, and 
its climates, as they might best dispose the characters and the political 
circumstances of its various nations, to constitute one collective system 
of human society, fitted to work out its own gradual melioration ; and 
that, in his subsequent superintendence, foreseeing all the future 
actions even of his free creatures, he sends into the world agents va- 
riously qualified, so that all their actions, though not restrained hy any 
control, may notwithstanding be combined with the most perfect har- 
mony in the production of such a result, as should be agreeable to the 
wisdom and the beneficence of his own natare, This doctrine is not 
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limited to the public fortunes of nations, for the actions of all men, 
even of those of the meanest order, are supposed to have been foro- 
seen, and to be actually combined in the general plan of Providence. 
Neither, on the other hand, does it suppose the Almighty to interfere 
frequently, for the purpose of rectifying his own work, by influencing 
the wills of his creatures; for it considers all the actions of men, with 
out @Xception, as free, and represents the government of God as ox- 
ercised by his foreknowledge, introducing agents suitable to the several 


oceasions of society.” 


_ In stating the view in which this work claims to be considered 
as a philosophy of history, the author remarks : — 


»* It states and illustrates tho various causes which have been ob- 
served to act in political changes ; it applies the consideration of these 
causes to. the examination of a large and vastly diversified portion of 
the history of the world ; and it professes to prove, that all these changes 

ize in one common system of moral order, in the same manner 
in which the phenomena of the material world constitute a whole. It 
proposes, however, he adds, something more than this, for it under- 
takes to establish, on this basis, the doctrine of the moral goverament 
of the world. The doctrine of a divine ruler through the legitimate 
influence of philosophy, and as such represented by Newton in the 
conclusion of his ever-memorable treatise of the material system, is 
considered as beloaging rather to theology, and may perhaps still more 
require to be so eet when founded upon arguments relating to the 
agencies of moral beings. The present work in this other view corre- 
sponds then to these treatises on natural theology, the latest and most 
complete of which has been published by Paley. In such treatises the 
uses of the several parts of physical nature, and especially the functions 
of the eurioas organization of the animal and vegetable tribes, are de- 
tailed as illustrative of the existence, the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness of the great Being by whom they have been devised: in 
the prevent, ‘the moral agencies of man are considered in a similar 
view, and those vast and various aggregates of human action, which 
are denominated nations, are exhibited as exercising functions analogous 
to those of ical organization ; and like the latter, manifesting the 
existence an attributes of a supreme contriver.” 


This doctrine, he suggests, may perhaps be considered as the 
physiology of history. 

“ The whole political world,” he says, ‘ being considered as a 
combined system, it is proposed to prove, that every part has exercised 
one or more functions, corres eut to its circumstances, and instru- 
mental to the well-being of the whole. In examiting the structure of 
the body of an animal or vegetable, we observe, with admiration, the 
various uses to which its numerous and dissimilur parts are subservient, 


. 
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and the harmony with which they are combined. Why may we not 
seck for sach adaptations in the functions or the mutnal relations 
of the several parts of the great aggregate of nations? ‘That thee 
are very variously cireumstanced is ‘certain; so varivusly indeed, that 
the lowest of the human ra:e-are svarcely, more distant, trom brute aui- 
mals than the favoured sons of civilization are exalted above the sav 
outcasts of humanity: and even among those nations which enjoy the 
refinements of civilized life, we perceive diversity and ioequality in all 
the particulars which constitute their social interests.” : 


In illustrating his providential view of history, the author 
compares more particularly his work with that of Paley, 


“When Paley,” suys he, “examined the curious structure of the eye, 
and compared it with the artificial combination of a telescope, he perceived 
plain marks of contrivance, and inferred the existence of a vontriver. Ma 
we not draw similar conclusions from the combinations of policy, when 
they are distinct and peculiar, and at the same time manifestly instru- 
mental to an important interest? If we discover the existence of a God 
in the vertebre of the human spine, why may we not also see it in the 
formation of a Norman principality, which at once determined the cha- 
racter of the English government, just when the principles of the Saxon 
constitution were exhausted, and gave a beginning to those international 
relations of the two neighbouring countries, which terminated in con 
stituting them the directive powers of the general system of Eurdpe, and 
of the world? May we not draw the same conclusion from the combi- 
nation so curiously formed between the German monarchy and Rome, 
which decided the interests of these two countries, and all their varions 
and important results of commerce, art, learning, federative policy, and, 
the refurmation ? Each of these arrangements was very peculiar in its 
formation, and was directly instrumental to very considerable effects,” 


The author appears to have regarded as the most formidable 
objection, which he had to encounter, the ye gee inudequate- 
ness of the human mind to the analysis of the measures of the 
divine providence. In replying to it he demands, oo gl 


‘“’Must that Being who can measure the vast spaces of the heavens, 
detect all the intricacies of the plasetary movements, and weigh, as in 
a balance, the great bodies of the solar system, be paige | incapable 
of examining and comparing the tendencies of the actions of beings like 
himself, inhabiting the same globe, and brought by the records of his- 
tory under his observation? The counsels of the Almighty are indeed 
unsearchable before they have been executed, for that which is finite 
must be incapable of fathoming infinity; when, however, these coun- 
sels have been executed, they are no longer the designs of the Almighty, 
but the actions of his creatures, and are fit subjects of human exami- 
nation, because they exhibit to the observer the conduct of human 


agents. The past and the remote are brought to our knowledge by 
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the of history ; and if there are parts of the transactions of our 
we are but indistinctly informed, are but the 
nebulae which cluster ou the borders of the system, and leave the pecu- 
liar objects of our research conspicuous and distinguishable.” 


It is indeed admitted by the author, that in cases of very 
limited duration and extent we may be unable to discover that 
subordination of parts, and that unity of combination, which 
alone can indicate the will of the supreme Disposer of events. 
Cases thus limited may not comprehend whole combinations of 
events, and may therefore be insufficient to exhibit the relations 
of parts. On this account it is necessary that such a view of 
history, as is here proposed, should comprehend some large 
portion of time, and also that it should be separated from those 
which preceded and followed. Such a portion has been marked 
out for a separate consideration by the suppression of the western 
empire and the revolution of France ; the general history of 
the world, as comprehended between these two important changes, 
furnishes accordingly the subject of this work. 

In reviewing this grand portion of history, Europe claims the 
principal attention, as the region in which human activity of 
every kind has been most strenuously exerted, and all the grand 

of improvement have been almost exclusively per- 

: The other regions of the world are‘not indeed excluded 

from consideration, but they are regarded as subordinate and 
auxiliary to this, which all the influences of local causes have 
united to render the scene of the most intense and various 


energies, 
— the improvements which the author proposes to 
analyze, his attention is chiefly directed to the formation of a 


stem of balanced policy, as the peculiar characteristic of modern 
surope, and itself the animating principle of every beneficial 
effort, as it is the security of that national independence, without 
which the human mind must lose its elasticity. Such a system 
_was, however, very slowly formed, as it required a long series of 


combinations. 
view of the ual formation of the arrangements of 
European policy is thus given by the author :— 


“The primordial combination is conceived to have been the connec- _ 
tion established between the government of the Franks and the papacy, 
begun by Pepin, and completed by Charlemagne ; the empire formed 
by the tter prince then threw of on the one side, Germany, which 
connected itself with Italy, and acquired from France the imperial 
dignity ; and, on the other, a great Norman principality, which con- 
quered Rogiend, and began the international relations of that country 
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and France.. In this manner two distinct combinations were consti- 
tuted—that of Germany and Italy, and that of France and England; 
the former, while it developed many important advantages of 
commerce and literature, had for its especial object the formation of the 
federative policy of Europe devised among the independent govern- 
ments of Italy, and matured among the ill-united members of the 
empire. The latter had for its peculiar object the formation of two 
vernments, sufficiently enlightened and powerful to preside over the 
ederative system of Europe, when its principles should have been 
sufficiently formed in the confederation of the Germanic empire, and 
then established throughout Europe by the treaty of Westphalia. Tho 
reformation supplying a powerful and pervading principle of religious 
dissension, distributed the governments of Europe into two classes, 
prepared. to act in mutual opposition for the support of a system of 
equilibrium ; and lastly, while this system of political equilibrium was 
thus formed and maintained, the great discoveries of modern commerce 
extended the enterprise, and excited the industry of nations; and the 
Kalecg struggle of mind has diffused over the whole an unexampled 
egree of intellectual improvement.” 


In to the formation of a system of federative policy, 
the whole period of history reviewed in this work, is distingui 
able into four parts. The first, which was much. the longest, 
peenenes the year 1480, in which a treaty for establishing a ba- 
ance of power in Italy, was concluded’ by Lorenzo, de Medici. 
This period, comprehending a thousand and four Years, as it be- 
gan in the year 476, was merel PPePAPnieTy, he. remaining 
ree hundred and nine years, which include the proper history 
of this policy, comprehended three distinct periods of time, as 
divided a the treaty of Westphalia, and by the British revolu- 
tion, In the first of these three intervals, comprehending a 
hundred and sixty-eight years, the knowledge and influence of a — 
federative policy, were confined to Italy, where it had been de- 
vised, and to Goviane: to which it had been transmitted from 
Italy. By the treaty of Westphalia, this policy was established 
generally a the governments of Europe, but not in a form. 
in which it could adapt itself to their relative importance. _Such 
a policy could have been received from the Italian states only by 
a government so slightly combined, that it was little different 
from a confederacy, er the German empire was scoondingsy the 
government to which it was immediately communicated. To fit — 
it for this function, the family of Austria was, by contingent 
events, exalted to an importance alarming to the other govern- 
ments. - France, in these circumstances, became the guardian of 
the independence of Europe, and entered into combination witk 
the German principalities, which were opposed to the emperor in. 
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the domestic struggle of the empire. This, was, however, not 4 
natural combination of the European powers, for France was 
of the chief resources of intrinsic strength, and the 
ritish government, with the interests of commerce, was but 
indirectly included. It subsisted, accordingly, but during the 
short period of forty-one years, and then yielded to the more per- 
fect arrangement, in which, during a whole century, France 
Giana: predominance, corresponding to the strength of such 
a government, and Great Britain was the ing or Pentenns 
power. By the French revolution this combination was dissolved, 
and with its dissolution, this review of history is terminated. 

The concluding period of the federative policy, is represented . 
as exhibiting, not one general combination of the European go- 
vernments, but two distinct systems; a southern and principal 
system being formed of all, except the four governments of 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, which constituted the northern 
system, and Poland, which was a sort of debatable ground be- 
tween the two. Of these, the southern alone maintained the 
combinations of a federative policy, the northern reser for its 
object, not so much a balance of power, as the aggran izement 
of Russia, probably in preparation for the part which that em- 
pire should take in the combinations succeeding the system re- 
cently dissolved, when perhaps all the governments of Europe 
may be connected in one general arrangement of political 
othe © of hi ive pla already to 

The execution of this extensive plan, rs 
have occupied the fourth art of a of 
lectures was begun in the year 1800, and was concluded in the 
year 1811, a few lectures being delivered in each year, as they 
could be prepared. Of eighty-four lectures, which composed 
the entire course, sixty have been published at three several 
times in six volumes, of which two were published in the year 
1816, two in the year 1820, and two in the year 1824. T 
have brought the general review of modern history to the time 
of the British revolution, and the remaining lectures, which are 
still unpublished, have for their subject, the history of the period 


which intervened between that event and the revolution of 
France 


From these particulars it will appear, that the whole period 
of modern history has been surveyed in the lectures ilemcty 
_ published, except only the concluding century, during which its 

arrangements subsisted in their most perfect form. If, then, all 
the antecedent events have been shown to conduce, directly or 
indirectly, to this result, the t of the author may be con- 
sidered as established, even thou this last period has not yet 
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been reviewed. It is acknowledged that the eighteenth century 
was a period distinguished by nebe improvement, and 4 
cially by the maintenance of a system of balanced ar f, 
therefore, the whole of the ages which preceded, has been shown 
to have been properly preparatory to the arrangements of the 
eighteenth century, that unity of the combinations of history in 
connection with improvement, has been established, from which 
the author concludes, that the affairs of the world are under the 
direction of a superintending Providence, guiding them to the 
attainment of the pu of the divine cence. The 
conclusion must, iodeed, be rendered yet more satisfactory, by 
tracing through the improvement of the eighteenth century, the 


influences of the causes which had previous ted, and thus 
pointing out the connections, through which that improvement 
been 


roduced, 

To the Laces directly relating to the history, four of a pre- 
paratory nature have been prefixed. The first of these contains a 
review of the history of political philosophy, and explains the 
new theory of a providential government, proposed by the au- 
thor, distinguishing it from the two modern doctrines of optimism 
and perfectibility. In the second, the various causes of political 
changes are reduced to six classes:—1. general causes; 2. local ; 
3. personal; 4. adventitious; 5. existing institutions ; 6. external 
compression. The second of these is subjected to a fourfold sub- 
division, being distinguished into the influences of climate, soil, 
extent, and geographical situation and circumstances. The fourth 
and fifth classes appear to have been on this occasion distinctly 
noticed for the first time. The last, which relates to the action 
of one state upon another by hostility, had been noticed by Fer- 

son, in his “* Essay on the History of Civil Society,” that writer 

ving observed, “ That without the rivalship of nations, and 
the practice of war, civil society itself could scarcely have found 
an object or a form, and that we should expect in vain to give to 
the multitude of a e a sense of union among the es, if 
we were not assisted by the operation of foreign hostility.” 


The class of adventitious influences comprehends those which 

have been communicated from one country to another, whether 
the communication is made by the emigration of men, or of 
opinions. 
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igrations of men,” the author 
“* Of the influence of the migrations of men, author remarks, "ea 
“an may be taken from the communication of the arts of _ 
civilized life to the rude inhabitants of early Greece, by the colonists see 
who removed thither from Egypt and Phenicia; and, for moder eel 
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iv times, from the various and important effects produced by the irruptions 


" of the northern barbarians into the corrupted empire of the west. Of 
#i that of the migration of opinions, a very remarkable one may be de- 
a rived from the fortune of the Mahometan religion, originating from the 
5): extraordinary qualities of the impostor, assisted by the peculiar cir- 
: cumstances of Arabia,—its ignorance, its divisions, and its independ. 
+a ence, it was diffused by conquest into countries in which it could not 
i , primarily have arisen, was then adopted voluntarily by the Tartar con- 
o querors of these countries, and has continued to this day the support of 
Bt a political despotism among the Turks, while the hordes of Arabia 
a wander over their deserts in their primitive liberty.” 

gi The class of existing institutions comprehends the influences — 
ee of those institutions which have outlasted their principles, and 
Ay then act upon a society merely because they are established. 

8 “To the influence of the laws of Crete and Laconia,” says the 
a , author, “ it has been ascribed, thatthe latter was the last Grecian state 
“ae which fell a prey to the Macedonians, and the former the last which 
-” if submitted to the Romans. The violent convulsion which overthrew 
a \ the monarchy of France, was, on the other hand, the result of the con- 
o tinuance of the exclusive privileges of the nobility, in a period of the 
| government in which the commons had become qualified to aspire to the 
a possession of a large share of political importance.” 


On the last class, denominated external compression, the au- 
thor has particularly insisted throughout the work, conceiving 
that, in every case, some external agency is necessary for exciting 
mto action the disposition to improvement existing within a state, 
or a combination of states. One only people, he remarks, has 
been exempted from its operation, and this was the Jewish people, 
while they wandered in the wilderness ; the exception, however, 
as in other cases, proves the rule, for the Jews were 
during this period from the agency of other nations, that they 
might be trained in submission to the immediate government of 
God, a constitution peculiar to themselves. 

To this lecture is subjoined, as connected with the formation 
— society, a dissertation on the singleness of that won- 

ul event, the deluge, of which it has been solemnly 
declared, that it ld never be repeated. This the author ex- 
plains from the great change in the duration of human life, by 
which, he maintains, man became fitted for the formation of 
distinct societies, which, by their mutual action, might restrain 
and punish excesses. Man, he conceives, cannot be considered 
as fitted for the formation and maintenance of political society, 
unless when the length of human life had been reduced within 
such limits, that the near prospect of succeeding to the various 
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advantages which it offers, might stimulate those exertions, by 
which its functions are discharged. Since, therefore, in the 
earliest period of the world, the necessity of rome ae securely 
by tradition, whatever information had been received by our 
first parents, required that human life should be of 

duration, men must have been in that period unfit for the forma- 
tion of distinct societies, which by their mutual action might ex- 
ercise a mutual control ; and on this account, an extraordinary 
visitation of the divine vengeance, became for that period a ne« 
cessary corrective of human enormity, not, however, to be re- 
per because the subsequent abridgment of the length of hu- 
man life, should qualify men for forming and maintaming com- 
binations mutually corrective by the agency of war. 

In the third lecture, the author proposes to show that the 
earth, by its geographical distribution into continents, seas, and 
islands, with their several peculiarities, is disposed in general cor- 

dence to the events of the history of our species, so as to 
have been a theatre gpm see to its ce This lee- 
ture is, accordingly, a ral application of the princi re- 
lating to the infhadaes of local em which had been mare in 
the preceding. One observation has been made in it, which pe- 
culiarly claims attention, as it is intended to explain the influence 
of the very unequal distribution of dry land between the northern 
and the southern hemisphere. ‘ On the one side of the equator, 
therefore,” says the author, * is placed almost the entire scene 
of human activity, while the other is almost wholly abandoned 
to a waste of waters.” The observation su this consi- 
deration is, that such an arrangement is well accommodated to 
that singleness of plan in the history of the world, which it is 
the study of the author to investigate. So far as local causes 
may be supposed to exercise influences on the characters and for- 
tunes of nations, in that same proportion would two sets of coun- 
tries, corresponding in climate, and other circumstances of local 
situation, have to disturb the unity of the general combi-~ 

These ics do not | iminary 
Sac gi the work, for the author, before he enters = 
the review of modern history, considers also, in the fourth lec- 
ture, what were the predisposing causes and circumstances, by 
which fitted for the important 
which it has ined in the drama of the world. Of t 
it can énly here be noticed, the author undertakes to mark: 
the local peculiarities which adapted E to be the scene of 
two distinct systems of policy, such as have been deseribed; 
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more simple one in the north, formed of the few not included in 
the other; and that the qualities of the several barbarian tribes, 
which broke into the western empire, are particularly examined, 
in reference to the results which they were fitted to produce in 
commixture with the corrupted sons of civilization. nie 7 
_. In the actual review of history, for which all this preparation 
had been made, the author begins with the consideration of the 
Arabs, because that le acted upon Europe as an external 
power, and it is with him a favourite principle, that external 
agency is necessary to all political improvement, For the im 
t of Europe a remarkable succession of ies of this 
The Arabs acted upon 
its southern nations; in the north the tribes of Tartary dis- 
charged the same necessary function ; and for the middle region 
the ‘Turkish empire, in a more modern period, was a most useful 
agent of compression, as it excited the enterprises of the crusaders, 
propelled into the west the precious remains of Grecian learn- 
geen the house of Austria the efforts of the 
German ts. 


. When the outward agency of the Arabs had been considered, 
Italy became naturally the first object of attention, not only as 
in peninsula the princi of Roman improvement were 
chiefly to be found, but also because there an ecclesiastical 
dominion was erected, which, by its extended hierarchy, beeame 
the great bond of union to the nations of Europe in the middle 
The formation of of was, indeed, 
grand improvement of its latest period, but many ages must 
have elapsed before such a system could even er om 
It was necessary to the policy of Europe, that some pervading 
principle of union should be introduced among its states, before 
they should be distributed into contending combinations; and 
even these combinations, though mutually opposed, required that 
the component states should previously have contracted the habits 
of political cooperation. The y, therefore, with its attend- 
ants, the celibacy of the clergy and the institution of the monastic 
orders, are regarded by the author as auxiliary to the early im- 
provement of Europe. 


“The divine Providence,” he remarks, “ has permitted that the 
Roman prelates should acquire a great political importance, especially 
in the earlier ages of the modern history of Europe ; and however the 
doctrines which they promulgated may have differed from the simple 
Pn of the gospel, and the violence which they practised may have 


at Variance with its ific forbearance, theit tical importance 
may have proved beneficial to society, a3 a renders 
other human abuses instrumental to its gracious purposes.” 
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. Inthe remainder of the first and second volumes the histories of 
Italy, Famnce, Haglan, Germany, and Spain are traced to the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, as the time at which 


Europe began to recover from the barbarism and i by 
which its powers had been paralysed, ‘The third and, foarte 
are begun with a review of chivalry, the crusades, commerce, 
and learning during the same period; they then proceed to trace 
to the commencemeat of the reformation the histories of the same 
countries, together with those of Swisserland, the northern coun- 
tries, and the new empires of Turkey and Persia; and they’con- 
clude, with prosecuting to the same time, the review of ecommerce 
and learning, noticing also various occurrences of a miscellaneous 
nature, particularly considering the predispositions to. the 
reformation. In the fifth and» sixth volumes the review is’con- 
tinued to the time of the British revolution, the sixth being 
wholly occupied with the histories of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In these latter volumes the reformation is represented as sup- 
plying the principle of opposition, which chiefly distributed t 
states of Europe into two. distinct combinations of political inter- 
ests, and on this account the distinctions of ecclesiastical parties 
are examined with some minuteness. The consideration of Cal- 
; for, as con idential govern- 
God tobe exercised by his foreknowledge 
of free-agents, this theory is, in political philosophy, that: which 
concluding his sixth volume, the author remarks, that, 
_. The general arrangement of the policy of the continent, and the 
special modifications of the British government, were brought severally 
to a crisis at the same precise moment of time, and in the person of the 
same individual prince (the Prince of Orange ;\ s0 that it may be 
pronounced to Lave been a natural result that the two systems of move- 
ments should have been then blended into one: and the British 
government so regerierated, have ‘been immediately constituted a prin- 
cipal agent in'a new order of political relations. An ancient infidel,” 
he afterwards observes, “ is said to have been converted from atheism 
to a persuasion of the exivtence and providence of God, ‘by eontem- 
plating the wonderful contrivance of the human skeleton. Here is 
fore you the skeleton of a most interesting period of the of 
species. The living wen, who were its muscles and its , 
Ae remains except the dry and naked skeleton 
ptesorved in the records of a by-gone age ; but in this you must behold 
an arrangement and en adaptation which bespeak a wisdom. and a 
foresight iar exceeding the speculations of the human intellect,” 


We conclude our analysis of this ingenious and interesting 
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‘ ing it most warmly to the student of history. 
The style is always perspicuous, and often elegant. And if at 
times observations are rather too fanciful, they are still the 
fancies of a man of talent and learning; whose mind is ever at 
work, and whose very dreams are instructive and entertaining. 


Arr. X.—Travels in Western Africa, in the Years 1818, 19, - 
20, and 21, from the River Gambia through Woolli, Bondoo, 
Galam, Kasson, Kaarta, and Foolidoo, to the River Niger. 
By Major William Gray and the late Staff-Surgeon Dochard ; 

Plates. London, 1825. Murray. 8vo. 18s. 


“ Iv was known at Senegal,” says M. Mollien, (I. 87.) ‘ that 
lately made by the English to pene- 
trate into the interior of Africa, was owing to the extravagant 
notions entertained by the negroes of the treasures conveyed by 
those travellers :” and in order to obviate any difficulties of the 
same kind, he equipped himself with nothing but a scanty pro- 
vision of the merest necessaries for fifteen months, the period 
which he supposed his journey would occupy. The result of 
his own expedition showed that even his meagre pittance was 
sufficient to rouse the cupidity of the negroes; and the work 
now lying before us, es that the French at Senegal knew as 
little ing the obstacles which really retarded the English 
travellers, as M. Mollien himself did, with regard to the 
difficulties and hazards which he had to encounter, or the resources 
which lay within his reach. 

A sketch of the original plan of the Mission, to which M. 
Mollien alludes, was given in the Life of Mungo Park, pecieet 
to the Narrative of his Second Journey in Africa, (II. 148.) It 
was derived from Park's own suggestions, upon which the 
Ministry had acted, when they despatched him on his last, and, 
as it turned out, fatal expedition. He had witnessed the journies 
of large “‘ cafilahs, or caravans, passing through the territories of 
the negro chiefs on paying a small duty ;” and therefore “ in- 
ferred that the march of a small party would excite no serious 
apprehension.” (Ib. 149.) His subsequent experience seemed 
to confirm the correctness of his inferences, and ine hopes 
were entertained that “ an expedition formed ond cond 
upon such principles (with a due attention to the proper season 
for travelling) would be attended with ultimate success.” 


2 
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How lamentably those expectations have been frustrated is 
well known to all who take any interest in the progress of African 
discovery; and the melancholy conclusion of Major Gray's 
disastrous tale had long been a matter of notoriety before the 
publication of his narrative, Still, however, there was some 
anxiety to hear the details of his journey, and the very protrac- 
tion of his residence among tribes imperfectly known, had greatly 
increased his opportunities of studying their habits and manners, 
as well as the which they How far 
opportunities were tu to account will best appear 
an abstract of his book. ae 
_It presents the result of the observations made not only by 
himself, but also by the other officers employed in this service ; 
and may be considered as containing all the information collected 
during the course of the expedition commenced under the com- 
mand of Major Peddie, in 1815, and terminated in 1821. 
That enterprising officer, who reached the mouth of the Sene- 
in November 1815, ee by Captain Campbell and 
Staff-Surgeon Cowdrey, (already distinguished as the — 
of some unknown tracts in Africa,) was not destined to advance 
beyond the shores of the continent, the inmost recesses of which 
he hoped to visit: unforeseen obstacles checked. his at 
the outset, and Sir Charles M‘Carthy, Governor Sierra 
Leone, concurred with him in thinking it necessary to put off 
his departure till the following season. A short time after his 
return from that colony, Mr. Cowdrey, to use the words of 
Major Gray, “took ill, and in a few days fell a victim to the 
climate.” This loss was the more irreparable, as that gentleman 
was not only of great importance to the Mission, on account of 


scientific objects by ** his invaluable services as a naturalist and 
astronomer.” 


by Major Peddie, soon after his arrival on the coast, to apprize 
dis King of Bambarra of his intended visit, and to request him 
VOL. I. 2 N 


is medical skill; but was peculiarly adapted to promote its By | 

To supply the vacancy occasioned by Mr. ay death, Gag 
at least in the capacity of a medical officer, Major Gray (who Al 

was not, as he informs us in his preface, (vii,) “ born in the | 
camp, nor altogether educated in.the field,”) was induced to . | 
listen to an application from Major. Peddie, though he felt, as i 
he modestly remarks, that he “ Pomme few of the qualifica- 2 | 
tions requisite to the discharge of so important. situation.” Ee 
Pak to the plan, the expedition was to have Be 
proceeded along the Senegal, Ba Lee, and Ba Weolima, and oe 
then crossed over to the Joliba at its junction with the Ba Beely ; Big 

and with that view, Lamina, a native of Ségé, was despatched Ay 

i 
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to send some of his chiefs to l, in order to accompany the 
British Mission to his capital. This promised to 
return with the king’s answer in three months. It may be 
inferred from the context, h not distinctly affirmed, that 
Lamina set off in February, 1816; some surprise therefore 
must be felt on our learning in the next page, that in the follow- 
ing month, before the result of his journey could be known, 
Major Peddie resolved to change his route and take “ the 
path through Foota Jallon.” It is true that the middle of the 

ensuing November was the period fixed for the departure of the 
Mission from the Senegal, which left an interval of six months 
after the time, at which Lamina was wivoueae back again; but 
still they were exposed to the unfavourable im which so 
sudden of the minds of 
the negro 8. 

They did not, in fact, quit the Senegal till the 17th of No- 
vember, 1816, when the whole party, under the command of 
Major Peddie, consisting of Captain Campbell, Major Gray, 
Mr. Adolphus Kummer, the naturalist, a German, and M. 
Partarieau,” “a native of Senegal, ing considerable know- 
ledge of the Arabic and Moorish lan with some of the 
native African tongues,” together with a 3 undred men, mili 
and civil, (civilians as Major Grav terms 
and a train of two Senied Nenu of burden, set sail, and, after 
a short stay at Gorée, where were by a vessel having 
on board some horses and mules, a tedious passage from 
thence of eee s, reached Kakundy, a slave-factory on the — 
eastern bank Suikearers On the ‘14th of December all 
landed and an elevated piece of ground 

cone aun overlooking the factory ;” but the 

in a tropical climate; it was therefore found necessary to move 

higher up on the 24th ; and on that day poor Peddie was assailed 

by a vlddeng attack of fever, which preyed upon him with litde 
intermission till he expired on the 1st of January, 1817. 

ae within the short of fourteen months, was the 

ition deprived of both the officers to whom the direction of 

been originally intrusted, and all the flattering anticipa- 

tena deste from their known talents and qualifications were 

stifled almost in their birth. 

On the very day before this melancholy event took place, 
Lieutenant 'R.N. and Hospital-Assistant Nelson, 
from Sierra Leone to join the mission, accompanied by 


Or Partarrieu. 
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tlemen from the colony ; one of whom, Lieutenant M‘Rae, of the 
Royal African — immediately volunteered to join the expe- 
dition, and was allowed by Sir Charles M‘Carthy to proceed, 
notwithstanding the garrison could ill dispense with his services. 

On the Ist of February, 1817, the convalescents (i. ¢. nearly all 
the Europeans) were considered as capable of moving forwards; the 
march was therefore commenced, and though continued for only 
four hours, proved to be ** most fatiguing.’’” Lieutenant Stokoe 
was added to the sick-list on the 2d, on that day the whole 
corps received a sad discomfiture from an enemy for whom they 


were quite unprepared. 


We left Harrimakona,”’ says Major Gray,(9,) ‘“at two p.m. and got 
on tolerably well, until we arrived at a diflicult pass in a wood, where 
those in front disturbed a swarm of bees, which made so violent an 
attack both on men and animals, that all were thrown into confusion, 
On my being made acquainted with the cause, I considered it a ve 
frivolous excuse for allowing the horses and asses to run about in a 
directions, throwing off their loads; and was reprimanding the men for 
their carelessness, when I was attacked by so dense a swarm of those 
insects, that I was obliged to retreat, and suffer the mortification of 
exhibiting myself in the same predicament with thoso I had just 
been reproving. It was sunset before the bees dispersed, or we could 
collect the animals, many of whom suffered severely from the bees got- 
ting into their eyes, ears, and nostrils; one of our best horses died on 
the spot, and some of the asses were unable to rise from the ground.” 


Had not the ajor, who ** reached the shores of Africa, in his 
tour of service, wel ce ap his passage the labours and 
researches of the informed and the brave,” (Pref. viti,) unhappily 
forgotten, on that occasion, what he had read with so much atten- 
tion, he would probably have remembered Mungo Park’s (II. 48,) 
distress from a similar cause, and would have escaped the ludi- 
crous predicament in which he was placed, as he justly observes, 
by his unlucky reproofs. | 

On the 7th, they were joined by a messenger, who had been 

the langu negroes) their approach. 

mam’s brothers, who informed Captain Cam Ww id suc- 
ceeded to the command, that it was “ Alimamy’s orders that a 
white man should be sent in advance to Teembo, to explain to him 
the ‘object they had in view in enterin i aa i 
‘¢ that he forbad their nearer approach un perfectly 
satisfied on that head,” Instead of sending a white man, or 
allowing Major Gray to ootenene Abu Bakari, the chief sent 
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by Abdu °l Hamid, Captain Campbell contented himself with 
despatching one of his native sergeants ; thus, in his first commu- 
nication with the native powers, disregarding a requisition which 
far from unreasonable, and neglecting to avail himself of the 
assistance which his officers would gladly have afforded. 

The had now reached Tingalinta River, at that 
place 110 eet wide; and where they had an opportunity of 
examining a specimen of native ingenuity, which would alone be 
sufficient to prove (if proof were wanting) that the negroes are 
not quite such incorrigible blockheads as some writers would fain 
make us believe. It was “ a swinging bridge composed of cane _ 
and bark ropes, by which it was attached, at about twenty-four 
feet above the water, to the branches of the trees which grew on 
the banks, and afforded, during the rainy season and periodical 
floods, a safe, though, a ty slight and tottering 
for people on foot.” Of this bridge a plate is given. tt bears 
some resemblance to the J’hdlas or suspension bridges of the 
Hindiis, over the torrents which sweep through the ravines of 
Himalaya, (As. Res. XI. 475,) but is far less ingenious and artifi- 
cial in its structure ; while, on the other band, it superior 
to thatwhich was thrown over the Ba Wulima by the Mandingoes 
for Park (II. 147-9.) 

without his further orders, Captain Cam as fast as 
bad roads and tardy followers would suffer him, and when a division 
of the paths occurred, he determined to follow that which led to 
Labé, in direct opposition to the wishes of Abdu ’] Hamid. 
The country through which they had passed was hilly and 
rugged ; sometimes presenting stony, unproductive plains: more 
frequently rocky ascents divided by rich vallies. ‘Their cattle, 
sqibalunmhasheed oes soil but a level sand, soon sunk under 
the difficulty of the , and on the 20th of February, barely 
three weeks after they set out, they “ decided on abandoning their 
two small field guns, with their shot and grape, and having | 
buried them about three feet beneath the wee made a fire to 
conceal where the ground had been broken.” (18.) An idle precau- 
tion, since Abdu ‘| Hamid, who was with them, could scarcely fail 
to know the place, and the treasures deposited there. 


“ Captain Campbell,” says Major Gray, (ib.) “ thought it better to 
dispose of them in that way than to make a present of them to Almamy ; 
for although it was not likely that he could make any use of them, yet 
the very circumstance alone of possessing such destructive engines, aa of 
having received them from us, might induce those nations with whom 
he occasionally wages war (and through which we were likely to travel) — 
to entertain unfavourable opinions ofus.” 
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On the same principle they ought not to have given away a 
gun or a pistol, and however imprudent it ‘might have been to 
make such splendid and unexpected presents in an early stage of 
their journey, what was more likely to secure the goodwill of the 
Imam of Fita Jallon at once, than a gift which showed so much 
confidence in his friendly intentions? Is it not probable that by 
thus making a virtue of necessity, the objects of the Mission would 
have been effectually j sangre and that jealousy removed which, 
not long afterwards, drove them out of the country. : 

In the re of March, a dearth of provisions began to 
be felt; fresh delays were occasioned by the Imam’s sigmfying 
that he must consult his chiefs, before he could consent to 
their passage through his territories; and Captain Campbell 

in sent one of his black sergeants, instead of an Eu 

cer, to treat with his sable majesty. A scarcity of provisions, 
and illnesses from eating unripe fruit, were added to the misery 
which their present suspense occasioned. The Imim was 
either dissatisfied with the quality of the agent, or the presents 
= him, and nearly three the 

negotiations, Sergeant Tuft, the person despate 
to the royal camp, sent to advise Captain Campbell, exther to 
come himself, or send some of his officers as soon as possible, 
to convince the Imam and his ministers of his real intentions.. 
Captain Campbell therefore — to the royal residence, 
and the result of his visit was, that as the Imam could not be 
responsible for their safety, while he was absent on a forei 
campaign, they must remain in the neighbourhood of La 
till his return; soon afterwards some of their followers were 
dismissed, others ran away, and as eighty-five of their beasts had 
died, they could not move till mauve with carriers, by order 
of the chief of the district where they were. <A scarcity of 
provisions and its consequence, sickness, re and on 
the 28th April, Lieutenant. Stokoe and Mr. ummer set out 
for the coast, conveyed in cradles made of cane, being already 
too ill to have any Por 

** On the 2d May, Lamina, accompanied by _Hararata, one of 
the chiefs, and a long train of attendants, came to the camp, and in- 
formed Captain Campbell that Almamy had given pooeer to Lamina, 
in consequence of his being the messenger of the ne Ba Segé, to con- 
duct them through the country by whatever path he chose, and had also 
given directions to Abou Hararata to collect carriers for the cr ey 
of their baggage. “‘ Nothing, however,” says MajorGray, “ could be ob- 
on from them but promises which they never intended performing.” 

Captain Campbell, therefore, who was now very ill, determined 


to retrace his steps, and regain the coast before the rains set in. 
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The Imém, in answer to a messenger informing him of this deter- 
mination, replied, ‘that it was not his red to do so, as his 
country was to them in any way they wished.” — tiene 


insensibility to the objects around him, in 
which he continued till the Ist of June. They had then reached 
he had recovered his powers of perception, that Mr. Kummer 
had fallen.a victim to the climate, and that Lieutenant Stokoe had 
returned to Sierra Leone; Captain Campbell, though some. — 


12th Major Gray found that he had lost the use of his speech, 
the 18th he expired, almost on the very spot where 


and associate Major Peddie, beside which his own were 
ted on the following day ! ii 
soon as the sick were sufficiently recovered to join the 
of the , the whole were removed to Sierra Leone, 
which they did not reach till almost all their cattle were dead, 
and their provisions nearly exhausted. a 

Lieutenant Stokoe, on whom the command now devolved, 
made a further attempt to secure the assistance of the Imam of 
Fiita Jallon. He travelled ‘in the depth of the rainy season 
to Timbé,” but had the mortification of being obliged to return 
without having effected his purpose, and not long afterwards 
was seized with an illness which carried him off in a few days. 
_ "Thus terminated the first period of this ill-fated enterprise, in 
which, however we must admire the resolution and perseverance 
of the pri eee 
im ents whi were » by augmentin 
direction of Europeans, could hardly fail to occasion ; so that Sir 
Walter Scott's judicious objections to the scheme when first 
mentioned by Park, were completely established,“ the number 
of men employed, though inadequate for conquest, or even for 
serious defence, was yet lange enough to excite suspicion.” (Life 
of Park, II. clviii.) And it is to be regretted that the survivors, 
instead _ of in the original plan, the inexpedienc 
of which by that time been sufficiently manifested, did not 
reduce. the number of their attendants, so as to form a body 
which could neither give umbrage nor excite cupidity. 


al | Un the 15th May, with much difficulty, they mustered ¢ 
ae sufficiency of carriers to enable them to set out; * their retreat 
784 was far more painful and difficult than their advance,” and on 
i i what better, was still in an alarming state of debility; on t 
et 
- | e had 60 lately committed to the ground the remaims of his 
4 ! 
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_ The second of the four journeys to which this expedition 
rise, .was commenced aie the command of Major Gra ay 
Mr. Dochard in the middle of December 1817. Evil 

still attended their labours; they were kept out at sea by con- 
nearly a month, and did not reach the Gambia tillthe 
13th of January, 1818. A difficul 
beasts of burden, detained them at urst till the 3d of March, 
and on that day embarked on the Gambia, which 
ascended as far as Kayaye, (Kayé 13° 20’ N. 14° 80 W. 
whence their journey by land was commenced on the 27th. They 
met with no material impediment till they reached Madinah (the | 
city) capital of Wulli, where the caprice and avarice of a 
drunken king, and the insolence of son, gave them some 
embarrassment and uneasiness. 

In consequence of a representation made by Lamina, the guide 
from Seg6 af Gray had resolved to follow the road th 
Bondi and Fiila-di, as the only secure route, and that in whi 
he would meet with persons subject to the king of Bambarra. 
No serious illness nor other disaster had occurred when, on 
issuing from the depopulated district between Sansanding and 
Sabie the frontier towns of Wulli and Bondi, they entered the 


er 

They were told, indeed, on passing the frontier, that 
from the Imaém, or (sovereign of the country;:) this information, 
however, was disregarded as groundless: and ten days afterwards 
Mr. Dochard was despatched with one of the Seg6 agents, to 
make arrangements for their protection and su while tra- 
velling through Bondi. He returned in a few days with a very. 
civil message from the Imém, whom he had not seen, and a 
request that they would halt a few days, till he could come to'see 

** The prospect of being thus delayed, even for a few days, as I then 
thought,” says Major Gray, (111,) “ was irksome in the extrome, as the 
rains were fast approaching, and, in the space of another month, travel- 
ling would become, if not wholly impossible, at least very difficult and 
_ This was on the 21st of May; and ten weeks had been already 
only 4° of longitude; while the distance between their station at 
that time, Seg6, amounted to at least 10°: could: Major 
Gray, ther, suppose that he should be able to advance much | 
farther befote the Would eet And where could he pass 
the rainy season to more advantage than in the neighbourhood 
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iz of the Senegal, and under the protection of a chief at peace both 
q : with the Euro on the coast, and the sovereign of the 
ae country to which he was travelling? His mind appears to have 
Bi been at this time in a continual ferment ; am ta a had not 
i i been so rapid as he expected ; his cattle had su greatly from 
if want of rest; some of his party had been attacked by fever, and 


he was beginni aps to apprehend a ition of the 


ES “ Since our arrival here,” he says, (111,) ‘« we were beset by a mul-~ 
a titude of boggars of all descriptions. Princes and their wives without 
“iE number came to make us trifling presents, with the hope of receiving in 
a return double their value; and tbeirattendants were not less troublesome. 
) Goulahs, or singing-people, who in Africa always flock around those 
it who have any thing to give, no doubt thought this a good opportunity 


to turn to good account their abilities in music, and we were conti- 
nually annoyed by their horrid noise. Dozens of them would, at the 
same moment, set up a sort of roaring extempore song in our praise, 
accompanied by drums, and a sort of guitar, and we found it impossible 
to get rid of them by any other means than giving something. ‘They 
were not, however, to be put off with a-trifle. People who lived by 
that sort of gain, and not unfrequently received from their own chi 
resents lo fe amount of several slaves, were not be put off with trifles, 
owen by persons with (apparently to them) so much riches as we 
ad. The consequence was, We were in a continual state of uproar 


with those wretches. Never did I find my patience so much tired as 
on these occasions.” 


4 


It appears, not long afterwards, that nothing was to be done 
without a sufficient dowceur, and that the Imam’s good-will, no 
less than that of his subjects, depended upon the liberality with 
which the white man fee'd him. On the 16th of June, after 
endless delays and artifices for the purpose of squeezing out 
more presents, they at last obtained a guide—but only through 
Kasson, which was not the route they wished to follow ; having, 
in the mean time, suffered much from sickness and a scarcity of 
provisions. In two days they reached Balibani, the capital, 
where they were very civilly received, some of the king's wives 
sending them, “ shortly after their arrival, two or three large 
full of fine cous, which was not at all a 

present.” Here ad again to wait for a guide ; 
for though we read, a page that the had 
granted one, it at at Biulibani, he was still to be 
sought; and when he had been appointed, and they were on the 
the people of Karta had destroyed several of the towns of 
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Kasson, the passage through it was most likely no longer prac- 
ticable. It was in vain me Major Gray offered to run any risk, 
and take all responsibility on himself; the Imam was inflexible 
in his regard for their anietye but it apperess from some broad 
hints thrown out, by one of his sons, that -his inflexibility might 
be relaxed by larger presents. 

No small trouble and negotiation was also requisite to obtain 
leave for the Mission to remove from the capital, and establish 
itself at Samba Conté, only fifteen miles from Bakél, on the 
Senegal. This was at length effected on the 17th of July, 1817. 
The rains, which commenced early in June, had now completely 
set in, and the effects of this change in the atmosphere had for 
some time been felt ;—** Mr. Burton, and Mr. Nelson, and nearly 
all the Europeans, were labouring under fever and dysentery;” 
and the former died on the 19th, only two days after their en- 
campment at Samba Conté. On the 9th of August, Mr. Nelson, 
who had gradually sunk under his malady, and had for three 
days been ‘* a complete inanimate skeleton,” breathed his last, 
a added one more to the long list of victims to this destructive 
climate. 

Major Gray, in the mean time, anxious to announce his ap- 
proach to the King of Barbarra, despatched Mr. Dochard (who 
wished to proceed on that service, and was then the only officer 
in the party capable of undertaking it) on a mission to : 
pense a by a guide and a messenger from the Imam. The 
result of this Mission, which brought another European to the 
banks of the Niger, is given in a caeat part of the volume 
before us, and forms the third of the journeys performed by 
Major Gray and his companions. 

; hs thing went on smoothly till the beginning of October, 
when a fine Arabian mare having been purchased by Major 
Gray, an exorbitant demand was made for duty, though such 
charges did not appear to be usual; and on its being resisted, 
the natives were forbidden to supply him with provisions. After 
many fruitless explanations and complet, it. was found ex 
dient to compromise the business, y paying as a duty legally 
demanded, nearly double the sum paid for the mare. 

In the latter end of October, the decrease of the rains had a 
very beneficial effect on the health of the invalids; and the arrival 
of-a French ficet at Galam, on the Senegal, contributed largely 
to the comfort and security of the party. No serious incon- 
veniences seem to have been now experienced; but the absence 
of M. Partarieau, and the want of those supplies for which he 
had been despatched to St. Louis, ee the Mission from 
moving forwards. On the 8th of January, 1819, the Im4m 
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and had in fact been long in a 
declining state, died. His successor, Misa Yeoro, received 
ray “ with marked itality and attention,” and 
oll fh ows accord, the most flattering promises; but about 
the middle of Feb ‘he compelled him to come into the im. 
mediate nei bourhood of Bil Bulibani, the capital, on the old plea 
of anxiety for the guests ; of the Kértan 
Hea wpeli were, he said, ; he could not therefore 
answer for the security of” the nite men while removed so far 
from his protection. 

On the 6th of May, M. Partarieau at length returned from St. 
Louis, with the stores and presents promised to the late, and 
covenanted for by the present Imim. On the 9th the Imam 
signed an agreement, (A ix VI. 372,) in compliance with an 
application — Major Gray, containing, among other ‘demands,’ 
one which req red im ( ajor Gray) to make certain presents 
to the ev All ene now to te settled, but the negro 
chief insisted on the Mission's taking st my and Major Gray 
was resolved to take another. Semcthing ike a threat of hosti- 
lities ensued, and the Major, asa section erre, declared it to 
be his resolution to return to the Senegal through Fata Toro, to 
the north west, hoping to work his way eastward when no longer 
under the immediate observation of the Imam of Bondi. 

This retreat was a series of disasters; the treachery of the 
guides, together with continual attempts by some of the Imim’s 
satellites to intimidate and check the progress of the travellers, 
operated as such a stimulus to the inhospitable and pilfering 
propensities of the populace, as could on of hy be counteracted by 
the utmost determinationand caution. Fiita'Toro, through a part of 
which they were obliged to pass on their way to the Senegal, was 
then in a state of complete anarchy, in consequence of an interreg- 
num occasioned by the death of t e Imam or Soverei ; and as 
soon as the Mission set foot on this territory, it felt the effect of 
such a state of misrule. The different chiefs in the siihboarhned, 
seemed inclined to determine by blows who should have the honour 
of escorting through the wocary Se i. e. who should have the 
privilege o dete strangers at his pleasure : and one of these 
worthies fairly blockaded their bs bor two or three days, in 
pe me tn force their acceptance of his protection. To rescue 

y from this dilemma, Major Gar made a forced march 

brn hight to Bakél on the , and on the following day, the 
th June 1819, returned wit twentv-five or twenty-six men 
and a supply of water; but when only three or four miles from 
his encampment, he most short, lest he 
“ should reach the camp at tov early an hour ;” and by so doing 
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was caught in a heavy tornado, which gave some of his bullock. 
drivers an opportunity of making off with their cattle. When 
daylight returned, in addition to a thorough drenching, he had 
the mortification of discovering that Partarieau and his men had 
decamped ; and just as he was entering the village where 
were, the natives ‘‘ attempted to tear the clothes off his men 
backs and their arms out of their hands.” This sort of treat- 
ment was too rough to be borne with sang-froid. A skirmish 
therefore ensued; but as the arms of Major Gray's men (now 
reduced to eleven) were rendered almost anion by the drenching 
of the preceding night, the enemy were too much for them. © 
The chief of this rabble, however, came forward, and offering his 
hand to the Major, “ said that if he would go quietly with him, 
no one should molest him,” a promise which he had scarcely 
the power of performing. 

Instead of allowing his prisoner (for such Major Gray now 
was) to join his party, as he had promised, this worthy (the 
same as had blockaded them before) compelled him to go to his 
own village, and did not release him till the fourth day, when he 
again found Partarieau had decamped, contrary to his expect- 
ations: but instead of pushing forwards towards Bakél, whither 
he supposed his party to be gone, he returned to his old foe and 
blockader, apprehensive of worse treatment elsewhere.—Civil 
promises were made, as usual, but no guide was furnished till 
the third day, nor could the Major regain his party at Bakél till 
the 22d June, 1819. The Frenéh officers stationed there 
received him on vm as on former occasions, with the most cordial 
welcome. It is indeed highly satisfactory to observe, that the 
national animosities which have so often embittered the inter- 
course between the naval and mili men in our own and the 
poe cone service, seem to have been entirely forgotten on the banks 

the 

The rains ee set in, and the losses ex- 
perienced in the retreat of the Mission from Bondé rendered it 
impossible as well as imprudent to make any further attempts to 
m0 see till both men and stores had been sufficiently 
recruited. 

The reader has thus been furnished with as comprehensive 
and as brief a summary of the incidents of these disastrous 
journeys, as the limits necessarily assigned to this article, and the 
number of events crowded within so short a period would allow; 

on our on ing a two remaining 
ans in the tragedy: They arein face little more than a ition 
of the same tissue of broken promises and petty ; of 
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wearisome suspense and fruitless labours, as, throughout the 

ing of the narrative, so often fill the mimd with 
_— contempt for one party, and regret on account of the — 
unmerited sufferings of the other. Our admiration of the patience 
and resolution which bore up so long against an almost unin- 
terrupted series of disappointments, contrasts too strongly with 
the feelings excited by the meanness and falsehood which appear 
on the other side of the picture, not to leave the mind wearied 
by the struggle of conflicting emotions, rather than cheered, as it 
ought to be, by the honour thus reflected upon our national 
character. 

Fita Toro, has been already mentioned, in ~ of 
interregnum when Major Gray passed throu e skirts of it, 
in May and June 1819, and io that we. at the ill treat- 
ment which his party experienced, is to be ascribed: for «as 
soon as the other chiefs heard of those proceedings, they sent 
messengers to him at Bakél, requesting a detailed account of 
his losses, and promising restitution, a promise which, it should 
be observed, was duly performed with regard to the most 
essential articles ; not, in the author's estimation, from any 
regard for justice and the rights of others, but solely from 
jealousy of the chief who had thus maltreated him. <A general 
sickness, in some cases fatal, which, as usual, marked the rainy 
season; intestine wars and jealousies between the French and 
the native chiefs, which occasioned a difficulty in procuring 
provisions; and an unusual detention of the flotilla from Senegal, 
all combined to render Major Gray’s position irksome, to 
pasrane his making any except a retrograde movement. At 
ength, on the S0th May, 1820, he received intelligence of 
Mr. Dochard’s return from Bambarra, and on the 7th June 
he had the happiness of finding him arrived at Fort St. Joseph, 
but so reduced by a protracted attack of dysentery, that his re- 
covery appeared hopeless. ‘These apprehensions, however, 
to be erroneous, and by the kind assistance of the officers of a 
French gun-brig, lying off the Fort, Mr. Dochard was immediately 
conveyed to Bakél, when his convalescence was greatly retarded. 
by frequent attacks of fever. On the 2ist September t 
long looked for flotilla arrived, but without bringing the 
necessary supplies; Major Gray therefore resolved to retain 
only fifteen of his men, and sent all the rest under the direction 
of Messrs. Dochard and Partarieau, back to the coast. He 
determined with his own small party, to make one more effort 
towards the completion of the objects of the Mission; and 
Mr. Dochard, notwithstanding his sufferings and debilitated 
state of health, expressed a strong desire to accompany him, 
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which he very properly refused{to allow. It is worthy of remark 
that almost all his men “ volunteered to accompany him to the 

very last moment:” and he mentions two of those whom he selected, 
Seryeant Major Lee and Charles Joe, (a mulatto,) in the highest 
terms of commendation. On the 30th of September, 1820, the 
flotilla set sail for St. Louis, and on the 16th of November, Major 
Gray and his little party set out for Karta, through which he 
hoped to. penetrate into Bambarra—but at Fort St. Joseph, 
on the southern bank of the » which they reached on 
the 19th, they were obliged to wait a the 28th of January, 1821, 
when a messenger from Modiba, king of Karta, came to inform him 
that he could not travel by the road, as it was infested 
by hostile tribes. He was oie compelled to wait for the return 
of the said guide with an escort, and it was not until the 18th of 
March that he was allowed to proceed with a party which had 
been making a plundering incursion into the territories of 
Bondi. After numberless delays and impediments, during which 
he could never obtain any direct access to the ki had 
been persuaded by his marabuts “ that should he eveuloh 


u 
white man he must at on 
to jom a party of gassl e: but on his wa 
ate he was detained at Sanjarra by an order math 


king; *‘ who had been assured by good authority that he had 
‘him an ass-load of silver.” 

"After a week’s nomen this difficulty was surmounted, pro- 
tection to the frontiers was promised, d the travellers 
on their way ; two days afterwards, however, one of the princes 
met them on his return from Fula-di, a part of which he had 
been plundering, and he forbad their farther progr ess, allegin 
that as all the towns on the frontiers had been coattopadl it would 
be impossible for the travellers to subsist. Remonstrances were 
vain ; the prince told him very plainly, that force would be used 
if he refused to obey; he — a unwillingly, 
retraced his steps. He was su rege cme to remove 
to Mania, (nearer to the capital,) and fairly odiianel on the 

tence of his not having paid the usual duties; nor was he al- 

wed to dep: v pont June, when no escort was sent to 
accompany ugh he had been kept there, solely on the 
plea of the king’ bility to furnish one, and his unwilling. 
tection. 

On the 18th of August he reached Galam, but in consequence 
of intestine hostilities, and a quarrel between the French and the 
done, therefore, till the flotilla arrived ; nor was it till the 24th 
of September, that Major Gray and his party could set off for 
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St. Louis, which they reached in a steam-boat on the 8th of Oc. 
tober; and in the following month, the Major proceeded by 
Gorée and Bath on the Gambia, to Sierra Leone, thus ter- 
minating his arduous and unwearied, but unsuccessful attempts, 
to e into the interior of Africa. , 

fact of Mr. Dochard’s having been civilly received 
the king of Bambarra, announced with some exultation, in 
the Quarterly Review, for July 1820, (No. XLY. vol. 23, 
p. 241,) raised an expectation in the public mind which was 
never to be ified; for that unfortunate traveller returned 
home with a shattered constitution, and did not live long enough 
to finish the narrative, from which the extracts here given con. 
tain little more than a list of vexations and disappointments. 

He left the encampment at Samba Conté, on the 28d of July, 
1818, with ten men, (eight of whom were soldiers,) Lamina, and 
two other natives. (136.) He crossed the Fa-lémé at Nayer, 
thirty-four miles to the 8. E. of the cantonment, on the 27th, 
and reached Mamier, the residence of a prince of Kasson, on 
the Ist of August. There he was detained till the 17th, under 
the persuasion that he would purchase a licence to depart by 
larger presents ; the rains and swolien state of the rivers running 
northwards into the Senegal, afterwards arrested his progress 
from the 21st till the 25th. Nor could he reach the Bé-fing, in 

uence either of similar impediments, or of swamps and 
conmadonts till the Ist of September. Of his proceedings from 
that time till the 9th of November, no account is given, except 
that on that day, he reached Dhaba, a town of Bambarra, 
whence he dispatched Lamina and one of his men, to announce 
his arrival to the king. On the @lst, his messenger returned 
with information that the death of Lamina’s brother, the king's 
_ treasurer, had prevented his business from being despatched ; 
and on the 11th of January, 1819, he received an order from 
the king to wait at Ko, near the confluence of the Ba-béli and the 
Jalli-ba, (Niger,) where he then was, “ till he should see 
he ahem: (253 ;) but no such e came till the 14th of 
ebruary ; and when his presents had examined and a 
proved, they declared that it was the —— pleasure that 
should repair to Bamaki, and remain there tll his majesty’s final 
determination respecting the white men should known. 
Finding that no remonstrances would be listened to, he complied 
without further hesitation ; and ascending the river as far as it 
was navigable, landed at a small distance from the appointed 
place, which he reached on the 2ist or 22d.. About two months 
afterwards, (on the 25th of April,) he received the letters sent off 
by Major Gray in the preceding September. Of his occupations 
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during his residence at Bamaki, or of the incidents which oc- 
“ana in the course of his retreat, nothing is here said ; we merel 
learn that he reached Fort St. Joseph, on the 4th of June, 1821, 
in the alarming state of health already mentioned. He had made 
ated applications for leave to proceed to Segé, but was always 
informed “ that until the war was terminated, Dha (Ja) could not 
allow them to pass.’’ (272.) As that event was very uncertain, 
for suecess had hitherto been on the side of the Fiulas of Mas- 
sina, with whom the Bambarrans were then engaged, the 
of the Mission might be stopped for an indefinite period ; Major 
Gray, therefore, gave up all hope of advancing beyond Seg, for 
the present, but ched one of his men, a native of Nyamina, 
with a merchant named Yusuf, Cr) en in a trading 
voyage to that capital, to apologize Mr. ard’s return 
without leave, to request a specific declaration of the king's 
intentions with regard to himself, as soon as possible. (274) 
It now remains to lay before our readers the substance of such 
notices respecting the history, civil and natural, of the countries 
visited by the Mission, as are scattered through different parts 
of Major Gray's volume. As that gentleman appears not to be 
himself a naturalist, the former are very a ; on the latter he 
is rather more copious, and his information will fill up some gaps 
in our knowledge of this part of Africa. 
The routes of = Gray and his companions are marked 
upon the ma xed to his work, and were placed no doubt in 
the hands of the artist by whom it was constructed. “These 
routes are not even alluded to in the book itself; and, as was 
before observed, but for the map, we should not have known 
that Mr. Dochard left a single memorandum respecting his return. 
Geographical inquiries do not appear to have formed a part of 
Major Gray’s pursuits, for excepting the occasional mention of 
the course of a river, or the direction of the road, and one solitary 
memorandum of the observed latitude of a place,—where a 
most extraordinary typographical error occurs,—there is nothing 
like a remark strictly geographical in the whole volume. As the 
author did not engage in the Mission, ing to undertake 
that part of the duties annexed to it, no blame can attach to him 
for not having touched upon a subject in which he perhaps took 
No interest ; beticiotebe se that he did not su to 
the gentleman whom he employed to construct his map, the pro- 
priety of adding a brief statement of the alterations imtroduced, 
and the materials from which they are derived. Being 
so entirely in the to the data on which 
itions rest, it ipitate to pass any judgment 
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placed by Major Rennell in his Map of Park's last fantien, 
though M. Mollien was assured by the natives of Fita Jallon, 
that they are in the central ridge of hills near Timbd, a fact 
which appears from this very map to have been confirmed by 
the inquiries of the British Mission with respect to the Ba-F ing.* 
The head of the Niger, in like manner, maintains its old position, 
Major Laing’s information shows that it must be nearly 
in 9° 25’ N. and 9° 45° W.—about 5° W. and. nearly 2° S. of 
the position assigned by — Rennell; and only 1° N,, and 
25° W. of that given by M. Eyriés. Timbuktu is brought 
about one degree more to the West, as was also done in Major 
Rennell’s Map of North Africa, published in 1802, but its lati- 
tude is the same as in the Map of Park’s Route. M. Walcke- 
naer, however, has given some cogent reasons (Recherches Géo- 
graphiques sur l'Afrique. Paris, 1821. p. 289.) for placing it in 
17° 38 N. and 0° 22 W. If it be alleged, in reply, that his 
data are too Anau what shall we say to the Rivers Gozen 
Zair of Sidi Hamet, and Bahar el Ahmar el Zahara, which figure 
in the map before us? We believe M. Walckenaer’s data will 
be found to be far less doubtful than the reports of Sidi Hamet 
and Adams; the name of the latter river, moreover, is due only 
to an ingenious conjecture of Burckhardt’s; Le Mar Zarra was 
the name mentioned by Adams, which may be Berber, or 'Tim- 
buktiwa, or or Fila, or any thing but Arabic, which 
Burckhardt sup it to be, for aught yet known to the con- 
ban A cr who has the improvement of know 
really at heart, will be careful with r to the names, as well as 
the positions, which he adopts, and will look to the accuracy of his 
engraver, lest those who use his should be misled by 
phical errors, a fault too often to be found in. the 
maps of the late Mr. Arrowsmith. In the map before us,. no- 
thing but the place and direction of the streams crossing the 
Loutes 18 mania this is a circumstance highly praiseworthy ; 
the mountains had been laid 
wn with as scrupulous a regard to positive Few things 
have led to more errors in geography than a want of discretion 


* Timbé, which Major Rennell placed in 10° N. and 10° W., has here travelled a 
degree further to ihe west, end a few minutes more to the south, as nearly as possible 10 
to it by M. Eyries (Moilien, LI. 315:) andin all the poinis, where ihe 
route of ibe Mission coincided with that of the Freoch traveller, their observations have 
shown the corvectness of his; why then refuse to give biar credit for those points 
whieh they had no opporiunily of verifying, such as the course of the Rio Grund, dc. ? 
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in this respect: even Major Rennell seems to have been en- 
into the belief of a central belt traversing Africa, though 
thére'was no evidence whatever of a junction between the Kong 
Mountains and those of the Moon, which are now known to be 
entirely distinet from each other. In the map annexed to Major 
Gray’s book, the former have been very properly terrhinated in 
about 2° W. where our evidence as to their course fails. : 

The tribes and nations visited the Mission, such as the 
Nalis and Vagres, between the Rio Grande and the Rio Pongas, 
are named in the map, though not mentioned in the book. Of 
the Bagi's or Bagés, however, who lived on the banks of the Rio 
Pongas, (Pougomo of Danville, and Pogono of older geogra- 
phers,) he says, (5) the men have an extremely wpe appearance, 
though strong and well formed. A broad girdle of cotton cloth 
forms their whole clothing; cut teeth and tattooed breasts and 
arms, with tufts of = in holes round the ve a of the ear, 
distinguish the well dressed among the men, while the women, 
unlike’ their sisters in Europe, seem too frugal or too philo- 
sophical to lose any time at their toilet, and wear nothing but 
_knee-bands and’ anclets of grass rope, besides the bandage whieh 
covers’ their loins. Copper nose-rings are the only articles of 
dress worn by the children of either sex. Their houses, of which 
a sketch is given, are about sixteen feet high, and divided by a 
partition of split cane into two apartments, one of which is a 
store-room, the other occupied by the family. In front isa large 
open gallery or veranda, and the whole is thatehed with palm 
leaves. These dwellings, inartificial as they are, go one step 

the cylindrical huts with conical roofs, which are found in 
the interior, from Fita Jallon to Lita4kun, and are, as M. Mollien 
observes, (I. 273,) a proof that their inhabitants once lived in 
tents. The bee-hive huts of the Hottentots and Boschjesmans 
seem to be the lowest step in African architecture. 

Of Fita Jallon, or Dyallon, the first territory of any extent 
which the Mission entered, a larger account is given ; and the 
principal circumstances mentioned were al in part known from 
the reports of Mollien and Major Laing. This country is now 


by Fula chiefs, and the traditions or 
collected by M. Mollien, are confirmed in their ‘most 
points by Messrs. Laing and Gray. 


“ The Fulas or Félés,” (Fulhas, Pholeys, or Poules), says M. Mollieu, 
(1. 273.) ‘aneiently inhabited the fertile countries situatedin the northern 
part of Africa; perhaps’ Numidia. The form of their huts shows’ that 
they were'a migratory people, living under tents. The Yolofs, also; 
inhabited that part of the African continent, but were, I believe, more of 
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These nations, he supposes, were driven by the incursions of 
the Arabs into the countries beyond the Sahra (Zahara) or Desert; 
where found a negro race, the Serrérs, establi on. the 
banks of the Senegal, who fled “ at the sight of men mounted on 
camels and horses, towards the S. W. and formed the states of 
Baol and Sin, which still exist. ‘The Moors drove their enemies, 
the Filas, to the south of Senegal; and the latter, in order to 
secure themselves from further invasions, engaged to pay to the 
Moors a tribute of six midlos (about twelves millet 
(sorghum saccharatum) for every family, and to embrace the: 
Mahomedan religion. This tribute is still punctually paid 


ev ear. 

| By Numidia, M. Mollien understands, (as Leo Johan. Leon. 
Africe Descript. 5.) the Date-district, (Bilad-el-jerid) or Southern 
Declivity of Mount Atlas; it may also be supposed, that 
the Berbers and not the Arabs were the immediate authors of 
these changes, which will account for our never having heard 
of them before. The northern banks of the are occupied, 
we have no doubt, by Berber tribes; and the Tarsarts the 
Bracknas, (Mollien, I. 4,) Aulad Ahmed and Aulad Amin will 
prove to be Berbers, more or less mixed with Bedwin blood, as well 
as the Aulad Omar (Ludamar's) whose villainous shaikh Ali used 
Park socruelly. If so, they are connected by language, as well as 
habits and manners, with the Tawaric, in the centre, and the 
Shilhahs (Shulah) and other Barabars (Brébers) along the 

sides of Mount Atlas from Wad Nin to Siwah, | 
“‘ Cette grande nation des Poules, ou hommes de couleur 
rouge, n’existe presque plus,” says M. Mollien, (I. 275.) “ Their 
intermixture with the Yolofs and Serrérs bas produced,” he adds, 
_ amulatto race called Torodos, who now occupy the country 
called Fita-Toro,” The original Filas were by their 
spurious offspring into the deserts of the Burb-Yolofs, Kayér, and 
Salom, where a small number of them have still preserved their 
hue and ancient migratory habits. 
he extent of country over which the Filas are spread, is as 
yet very imperfectly known. Fita-Toro and Bonda, to the 
south of the Senegal, and Futa Jallon, at the back of Sierra 
Leone, stretch from the 10th to the 17th parallel of North Lati- 
tude ; Sangarari and Wasselon are supposed to extend as far as 
9 S. and 6° W. A large territory called Fuli-di-gi, (the 
country of the Fiilis,) lies on the western confines of the Mandin- 
my io the south of the Ba-Li; and Massina to. the north of 
he Jali-ba, (Niger,) is said by Major Gray ($7) to be the na 
tive country of the chief who made the conquest of Fita Jallo, 
about a.p. 1700, ( Laing’s Trav. 401.) Their settlements or conquests 
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extend, however, much further to the ¢ast; and the king of 
Sékati, (in 13° 5' N. 5° 5' E.) who was visited by Captain 
Clapperton, is ct the head of the Fellétahs, a Fila tribe, as is 
by a vocabulary of their lan , formed by Dr. 
n 1808, and published by Vater in 1811.” (Koenigsberger Archiv 
fiir Philosophie, &ec. I. 51.) Further light, therefore, on the mo- 
dern, if not on the ancient history of this widely extended Afri- 
can nation may be expected from Captain Clapperton's Narrative. 
This mixture of blood will account also for the difference of 
character between these Fiilas and other —. observed by the 
English as well as the French travellers. Those of Bondi are 
characterised by Major Grey, (184,) as distinguished by “ a low 
deceitful cunning and religious cant,” having as much of the out- 
ward show, but Tess of the inward influence of religion than any 
of their neighbours ;—“ Autant j’ai eu 4 me plaindre des habitans 
du Foutatoro,” says M. Mollien, (I. 327,) ‘ autant j’ai eu 4 me 
louer de ceux du Bondou ; ils sont doux, tranquilles, d'un 
sang froid, accueillent l’étranger avec affabilité et ne l’obsédent 
pas par une curiosité incommode.” But it appears from the, 
account of Major Gray, who had much opportunity of observing 
them, that Mollien’s character of the 'Torodos, is in the main a 
plicable to their neighbours. The Pil,” says the latter, (1. 285,) 
* is violent, irritable, quick and lively ; but indolent, fickle, art. 
ful, and treacherous, in the highest degree.” “ C’est au moment od 
le Poule donne la main 4 quelqu’un, qu'il forme dans son Ame le 
ojet de l'assassiner.” (1. 286.) (Compare this with Major Gray's 
arrative, pp. 26, 114, 117, 210, 286, 340-341.) “ They are in. 
capable of feeling affection, and hate the copper-coloured Pils, to 
whom they owe their origin, as much os they despise the negroes.” 
Their unfeeling treatment of their prisoners is strongly depicted 
by Major Gray. When he wished to purchase “a poor okt wo- 
man,” in order to rescue her from the unmerciful blows with which 
she was continually belaboured, ‘* nothing could be dis of,” 
he was told, * till the king had seen all that was taken.” It was in 
vain that he urged the probability of the wretch’s sinking 
under her sufferings. ‘They only laughed at his compassion; 
and asked if he was displeased to see his enemies from Bondi 
thus punished ; while Garran, the Kartan chief, remarked with 
the brytal cunning of a savage, that “ men who were so tender~ 
hearted to their foes, must be bad warriors.” “ ‘They are always 
craving for presents, and abuse you or spit in your face, if not 
tified,” says Mollien. This was continually experienced by the 
ritish travellers, who werealways deserted, or otherwise ill-treated, 
as’ soon as they ceased to deal out their donations as fast and as 
largely ‘as 
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says Mollien, (I. 286,) ‘‘ but that must be understood of persons, 
the same tribe; a Moorish boy was given to Major Gray to pur- 
chase bullocks with.” (117.) They are imdustrious, and, with 
the Mahomedan faith, have learned the art of writing. There 
are schools in almost every town where the Koran is taught. Of 
arithmetic, as an art, they are wholly ignorant. (184-185.) 
Their manufactures in weaving, carpentry, and cutlery, show. 
‘“* much taste, ingenuity,” and skill, when the clumsiness of their 
tools is considered. 
The dress of the different tribes is much the same :— 3 


“ The women,” says Major Gray, (185,) “ who, without the assistance 
of art, might vie, in point of figure, with those of the most exquisitely 
fine forms in Europe, are of a more lively disposition, and more deli- 
cate form of face, either the Serrawollies, Mandingoes, or Joloffs. 
They are extremely neat in their persons and dress, and are very fond 
of amber, coral, and glass beads of different colours, with which they 
adorn or bedeck their heads, necks, wrists, and ankles profusely ; gold 
and silver, too, are often formed into small buttons, which are inter- 
mixed with the former on the head, and into rings and chains worn on 
the wrists and ankles. They always wear a veil thrown loosely over 
the head : this is manufactured by themselves from cotton, ‘and is in- 
tended to imitate thin muslin, at which they have not by any means 
made a bad attempt. They are exceedingly fond of perfumes of every 
kind, particularly musk, otto of roses, or lavender, but they can seldom 
procure these, and therefore substitute cloves, which they into 

wder, and mix up with a kernel having something the flavour of a 
Fronquin bean, which they likewise reduce to powder, and, with a 
little gum water, form it into beads about the size of a common garden 
pea. These they string and hang round the neck; they sometimes 
string the cloves themselves, and wear them in the same manner; but 
the way in which they prefer wearing them, is, sewed up in small 
begs made of rich coloured silk, a number of which ‘are hung round 
the neck. The hair, which is neatly braided into a profusion of small 

laits, hangs down nearly to the shoulders, and is confined round the 
forehead with a few strings of small beads, by the young girls, and by 
the married, with a narrow strip of silk, or fine cotton cloth, twisted 
into a string as thick as a finger. To complete their dress, a pair of 
large gold ear-rings dangle almost to touch the shoulders ; and, in con- 
sequence of their great weight, would tear their ears, were they not 
supported by a little strap of thin red leather, which is fastened to one 
ear-ring by a button, and passes over the top of the head to the other. 
The walk of these ladies is peculiarly majestic and graceful, and their 
whole appearance, although strange to an European observer, is far 
from being inelegant.”’ 

“ A white cotton cap, neatly worked with different-coloured silks or 
worsteds; a close shirt of white cotton, with short sleeves, next the 
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skin, covers the body fromthe neck to the hips, and is surmounted by 
‘a. very large one of the same materials, with long loose. sleeves, not 
unlike asurplice; this descends below the knees, and is embroidered 
in the same way as the cap, about the shoalders and breast. The 
small-clothes, whici are very roomy above, descend about two inches 
below the.knee, where it is only sufficiently large not to be tight, This 
part of their dress is generally bluc.. They, wear theit hair cut close; 
aud sandals or slippers complete the catalogue of their wardrobe.” p. 52, - 
“* With the rich, the manufacture of the country is replaced by Tadia 
bafts and muslins. ‘The Maraboos, and men advanced in years, wear 
white turbuns, with red or blue crowns ; occasionally a hat made of a 
sort of rush or having a low conical crown, with a broad rim. 
When on horseback, or going to wa , the large sleeves of their gowns — 
are tied together behind the neck, being brought over the shoulders; and 
‘the bodies, which would be otherwise extremely inconvenient, from be- 
ing very loose, are secured round the middle with a girdle, which at 
the same time confines their powder-horn and ball-bag on their right 
side, and their grigri or amulet case on the left. These are: all sus- 
pended by strong cords of red, yellow, or green silk or worsted, and are 
crossed in the same manver as the belts of oursoldiers., A dirk, about 
nine inches or.a foot long, hangs at the right side from the running string 
or, strap, which at the same time serves to tighten the trowsers above 
the hips.. A,single or double-barrelled gun.completes their equipment 
in: general; some, of the princes, and chiefs, however, adda sword, 
at the right side by their girdle, and one. or two pistols which 
hang dangling in thin leather. holsters, variously coloured, at the pum- 
mel or front horn of their saddle.. One leather to contain water, 
and another a small. store of dried couscous for their own provision, 
together with a nose and a fetter of the same material for their 
horse, make up the catalogue of their marching bagenges and are all 
fastened by leather straps to the back part of the saddle, which is ‘at 
best a bad one, being chiefly composed of pieces of wood tied together 
y thongs of raw cow hide, and which, when wet, stretches so as to 
allow the wood. to come in contact with the horse’s back, and wound 
‘it shocking manner.” (187.) Frain 
‘A sketch of one of those comfortable saddles is given in 
p- 324, in order to illustrate the sufferings of the infant slaves 
on a’ march, which Major Gray has so feelingly described. 
_ In make and height the different tribes vary'a little. ‘Those 
of *Fiita Jallon are described by M, Mollien (IT. 179) as ugly, 
with a ferocious ex ion of countenance, and long hair, tressed 
in the fashion of the ancient Egyptians. Major Gray, ont 
contrary, suys, (41,) they are of the middle stature, and we 
formed. ‘The women are good figures, have a lively and grace- 
ful air, and prominent features, much resembling the European. 


The natives of Bonda,” he says, (185,) are a mixed. race, 
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bi. of the middle size, well made, and very active, their skin of a light 
1 copper colour, and their faces of a form a ing nearer to those of 
| Europe than any of the other tribes of Western Africa, the Moors 
excepted. Their hair is not so short and woolly as that of the blacks, 
and their eyes are larger, of a better colour, and more expressive.” 
The government in all the Fila states seems ‘to be rather a 
sort of feudal republic, under the direction of a lord paramount, 
than a monarchy strictly so called. Fita Jallon consists of the 
three lordships of Timbo, Labi, and Timbi. Fata Toro was. 
governed by seven chiefs, when M. Mollien travelled through it 
‘in 1818. In Bondi, the sovereign is an hereditary monarch, | 
but, as in all Mahomedan states, the succession is open to dis- 
utes. A nephew succeeded to the Imam Amadi, who died in 
{s19, though a cousin was the lawful heir. (Gray, 175.) Where 
the government is elective, the Imam is always chosen, says M. 
Mollien (I. 279) from the Murabuts, é.e. from the devotees. 
‘When this fact is combined with those recorded by Messrs. Laing 
and Gray, respecting the conversion and conquest of Fita Jallon, 
we see at once the nature and origin of such monarchies. we 
established by priests turned kings, thodgh the religion which they 
profess acknowledges no priesthood. But the Mussulman wants 
‘a guide (Imam) in the performance of his devotions at the’ canoni- 
‘cal hours, and therefore has recourse to some one noted for his 
learning and sanctity. Such a person soon takes the lead in the 
community, and becomes the spiritual director (Imam) of all, 
‘instead of a few; his legal Kntiedioe it law and divinity are one 
‘and the same thing among Moslems—makes him their civil guide ; 
and if he have a spark of ambition in his soul, his zeal for the 
extermination of infidels will ere long make him also the military 
leader of his converts. Hence arose the temporal Imams in 
Arabia, as well as Africa; and hence likewise the’same title is 
given to the sovereigns of Sanfa and Maskat, as in Turkey 
longs to the parish clerk of a mosque. The Imam of Fita- 
Toro, however, takes also the lofty appellation of ELsméru ’l 
méminin, Commander of the Faithful ; but is not on that account 
the more respected by his turbulent electors, or the less likely 
to be soon as they wish to try another. 
Besides the tithe (ez-zekat) of all agricultural produce, a 
transit duty is levied on all merchandise passing through the 
goods, which wi ts ex ; 
and individually, amounts a tithe of 
the salt t from the coast; customs levied on vessels going 
up the river, and on the French factory at Bakél; together 
with voluntary donations from the suitors and ‘servants of the 
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no means the least valuable of the royal resources,— 

His ‘force amounts to 500 or 600 horse, and. from: 2000. to 
3000 foot. As soon as the drum of war—a wooden bowl three 
feet in diameter, covered with a triple hide; one of which is be- 
lieved to be human,—is heard, every village repeats the sound, 
and the whole country is quickly in arms. Each. chief 
with his followers to the capital, where a council of war is held te 
self as he can, and is maintenance in the field on 
the fortune of war. If moot decided in a few days, one third - 
of the force at least disbands itself, but the negro warfare is 
eommonly confined to sudden attempts at plunder 
ing the enemy's villages: by surpr 

‘he oldest traditions preserved be the Félas have nothing of 
the marvellous so common in the history of savages, are 
reconcilable to known facts, t the silence of Leo Africanus 
and Ibn Batita presents, it must be owned, some difficulties. The 
only authenticated part of their history goes back rather more 
than a century, (Laing, 401,) ¢. e. to the time of the i 
tion of the Mahomedan faith. In Fata risus that chan, 
effected somewhere about the year 1790, by Abda ’] C aie 
Morabut from Masina, w ho perounded his “Sociples to expel the 
Deliankés, their rulers, al hated on account of or sea 
and cruelty. Abdi Cadir to retain wer in- 
trusted to him only for atime, during the remainder ae his life; 
but since that period his successors have always been pened by 
the seven chiefs who form the aris of the kingdom 

Fata Jallon inhabited by the Jallon-kés, whose 
native country, J é.da, lies to the south of Fialé-dé, and 
to the south-west of Manding. They, as appears from their 
language, of which Oldendorp has given a vocabulary, (Ge- 
schichte der Mission der Evangel. Briider auf den Caraibischen 
Inseln, Barby, 1777, p. 344,) are a Mandingo tribe: A party of 
Filahs from the north-east, under the command of Mahommadu 
Saidf, settled am eighteenth 
century, and their chief acquired such wealth and influence, and 
made so man a that his successor, Miisa-ba, persuaded 
the Jallon-k themselves under his direction ; and Ab- 
dé ’] Cédir, the fifth of his successors, was the reigning imém 
when the British Mission was in that country. 

With regard to Bondi, its long and bloody warfare against 
Karta is the only part of its history well ascertained, The hos- 
tility between the two nations was occasioned upon interference 
of the first Imam of Fita-Toro, who into Bondt, in 
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order to attack some Kartans, who were flying from the Bam- 
barrans. On hearing of his approach, they retreated from Ga- 
lam, where they had taken refuge, into their own ‘country, 
in their way destroyed some towns belonging to Gedu . ‘The 
ehief of the Gedumdhhas, a brother Imém, laid: his complaimts 
before Cadir, and alleged that Sega, king of Bondi, had 
assisted the Kartans,. carried off his wife and daughter, and, 
which was a much more heinous offence, destroyed all his books 
of devotion. ‘The Imam of Fita-Toro, having summoned Segato. 
answer these charges, tried and deposed him ; privately causing a 
personal enemy of the deposed chief to be: nominated: his suc- 
cessor. pa Isata, however, a brother of Sega, succeeded in 
defeating the newly elected king, assisted by his 2+ Agar an 
Kajdga, Galam, and Karta, whose aid was ased by an ap- 
nual tribute of a milo of gold.* Abdi’ Cédir, in the mean time, 
had become unpopular, and the chiefs of Toro could not. sup- 
port him in his meditated incursion into Bondi ;—so that after 
first retiring into Gedumahh, whence he was soon obliged to ‘re- 
treat for fear of his old enemies, the Deliankés, then re- 
turning into Toro, he was at last surprised by an- overpowering 
force from Bondu, deserted by his followers, and shot by Isata, 
while counting his beads, and in the attitude of. devotion.t 
(199.) Isata was reproached by Modiba, king of Kaérta,,for 
this dastardly act, and reminded “ of the noble conduct” of ‘the 
Damel of Kayér, (Park’s Travels, I. 511-512,) and condemned to 
pay “* as much as would fit in. Abdoolghader’s scull, when 
divested of its flesh and brains by boiling.” In this instance, as 
in many others, we may observe how much the narrow spirit of 
Mahometanism has debased the genuine negro character. | 
The chiefs of Bondu, as soon as they ceased to want Modiba's 
assistance, leagued together, to guard themselves agaist. the: en- 
croachments which, as a pagan, they ended, he would. cer- 
tainly make upon the faithful. The king of Galam, however, 
refused to join the coalition; which made Amadi Isata, the 
Imam of Bondi, his deadly foe; and when the messengers from 
Karta came to receive the customary tribute, they were ‘mur- 
dered, by order of the Imam, who invaded Modiba's territories, 
as soon as he was joined by his allies from Kasson. This took 
place in 1815. The Kartans had at first great success, ard got 
possession of Bulibani; but through the avarice and mismanage- 


* Compare this with Mollien’s accuunt of the tribute paid to the Moors, I. 275. 

+ This man is called Abdoul by Mollien, (1. 177,) who knew nothing of-the parti- 
colirs of bis death. He converted the people of Kasson by a very summary method, 
in January, 1796, (Park's Travels, I. 118, 8vo. ed.) aud aflerwards received the memo- 
rable lesson from the Damei bere alluded (o. 
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ment of _Modiba, they were driven back. with. 
inning of 1817. In the following spring both parties, aided 
by their confederates, met near ‘Tubab-en-cané, on the southern 
bank of the Senegal ; the Kartans mustering 2,500 or $000 amen, 
and the Imam of Bondi, nearly double. that. number. The 
latter was, however, completely routed, aad his country laid wasie 
in one of, those murderous incursions, which usually terminate 
negro campaign. Such was.the state of things when the Mission 
entered the country, and though a was. concluded, between 
Karta and Bondi, during Major Gray's. residence .in. the latter 
kingdom, the mutual ammosities between those states. were too 
rooted to be speedily extinguished ;: nor could travellers 
as the leaders oF the British misston were, fail to ex- 
the jealousy and suspicion of the theatigh: whose 
territories they wished to pass. 

»The changes of level, soil, and ore in the-different 
countries visited, are. only incidentally noticed by Major Gray, 
and-he rarely. mentions the directions in which the, rivers flow, 
so that little information, strictly geographical, canbe collected 
from his work. We may infer, however, that almost all the 
tract between the mouth of the Rio Nuniez and, Timbo is:a 
hilly ,rugged ascent to the mountains behind that town, which 

pears to lie at no great distance from the highest ridges in the 

ain that divides the waters running northwards to the Gambia 
pe those which fall into the sea to the. west, and south... The 
lowlands,are well watered by numerous streams, probably joining 
the Komba, or Rio Grande; but the upper part of that. stream 
is, omitted in the map, and a chain of hills is marked between it 
and the track of the British Mission. ‘The valle ys are rich and 
productive, and in some places tolerably well cubbinated¢ and 
though the mountains rise abruptly. re ah beyond the 
the intervening levels seem to be more 
populous. The hills abound in minerals, ularly iron, some 
specimens, of. which, brought home by M. Mollien, proved,. on 
examination, to be ofan exellent quality. (Voyages, II, 283.) 

. The Gambia, in the lower part of its course, runs, through 
an alluvial and richly. wooded. valley, (47) bounded by a range 
of heights parallel with it, and al 
stone. Further up the rivers masses of ifon-stone, sometimes 
“ih the form of (57,) appears and. the black. 
smiths of the country oak inet that the iron procured from them is 
more malleable than” ou 

‘Cotton and i are found in the 
able situatigns, and show the capabilities of the country, under a 
better: system. At Kunting, more than, two hundred miles 
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the mouth of the river, the country begins to be diversified with 
hill and dale; and yellow clay, intermixed with quartzose peb- 
bles, sueceeds to the ferruginous sand and alluvial earth, with 
the latter of which it occasionally alternates. At Kassé, not far 
from the meridian of 13° W., the Mission quitted the banks of the 
Gambia, and entered the Sinbarri or Sinbani woods; the svil was 
now a dark brown mould interspersed with white sand, and the 
country diversified by gentle risings. These, to the eastward, 
swell into hills of larger dimensions, where flourishing cotton 
plantations show the excellence of the soil. The ground rises, and 
the country improves in picturesque beauty, towards the districts 
midway between the Senegal and Gambia, where there isa table 
land “ beautifully diversified by hill and dale, and thickly covered 
in every direction with small vi in the vicinity of which cul. 
tivation appears to be carried on to a considerable extent.” (122.) 
On the west side of Balibani, the capital of Bondu, a range of 
small hills, running nearly north and south, is “eonposed of a dark 
brown stone, resembling volcanic eruption, and having a stron 
magnetic attraction.” (122.) The northern declivity. to 
the is scarcely noticed ; it may, however, be inferred, 
that it is rich and y, and broken by gentle undulations. 
The valley through which that river descends, closely. resem- 
bles the country near the Gambia. Near Tuabo, the capital. of 
Lower Galam, (in 15° N. and 11° W.) the river, at its time of 
inundation, reaches the neighbouring hills, which are moderately 
high and covered with trees. At the height of the flood, “it 
is impossible,” says Major Gray, ‘‘ to convey an accurate idea 
of the grandeur of the scene.” (257.) A few miles to the north 
of Fort St. Joseph, the Senegal, ‘* at Soman Kité, runs for some 
hundred yards over a shelving bed of solid rock, and to the 
north-east there is a chain of rocky hills.” Isolated rocks, sup- 
— Major Gray (295) to be composed of granite, occur in 


break the course of the Senegal at Feloo, forming the falls of 
that name, ‘Their western sides are steep, much broken, and 
very difficult of access; and their tops are flat table land, thinly 
of solid flat work, bearing a brown metallic poli 

the animals were continually slipping, The descent on the 
eastern side is scarcely ible, as one advances, the soil 
begins to bear a more fertile and less rocky appearance.” (296.) 
Here, then, is one of the terraces which form an ascent from the 
coast to the hi levels in the interior. The plains beyond 
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these hills” to be highly fertile, and those near the 
are in from July to . (299.) At the distance of 
forty-five or fifty miles to the east of the first ascent, “a — 
precipice occurs,” extending as far as the eye can reach, 'in’ 
north-east and south-west direction; ‘¢ on the summit of ‘which 
there is an extensive plain oe gently to the east and south- 
east, bounded in all directions vy high distant hills, and thinly 
covered with stunted u ” © The soil is: , for 
the most part, of a slate-like stone, in di strata, resembling 
in point’ of colour the slates of North Wales.” (811.) At San- 
jarra (15° 30’ N. 8° 40° W.) the ascent through the mountains 
shrubs, and in some places ting the most wildly grotesque 
(316.) ihe t on the is 
much less steep and rugged, leads into a rich and fertile country, 
where Major Gray was compelled, very much against his will 
OR ing the country to the south of the Senegal, some 
brief hints may be col from Mr. Dochard’s | 
Numerous streams wetiaer a northerly direction, through deep 
and rugged beds, contribute to augment that mighty stream. 
Towards Jamu the soil that town 
there ‘*are several extraordinary high rocks, bearing’ in their 
form more the appearance of art than of nature.’ (143.) Be- 
yond the Ba-fing the country is more open and elevated ;—but 
nothing further is said respecting its a nce between that 
river and the Niger, which Mr. crossed at Cumeney, 
where it is nearly a mile wide, on the 18th of F A 
The falls, a little way above that town, were then hardly pass- 
three days’ jou above the place of embarkation, ‘was 
point at which the river was navigable. (265.). 
The only remarkable vegetable uetions which Major 
Gray has noticed, are,—1. Some trees -resembling the 
horse-chestnut,” of which the trunk is covered with large sharp 
silky cotton.” (65.) This is ‘probably the’ Bombax’ Ceiba. 
“Tt a a 
yellow blossom,” and is manufactured into snuff.’ “A larger 
also, more like the American plant, is cultivated there. "This 
has * a white blossom, and when dried is used for smoking.” 8. 
“The nitta, or locust-fruit; a kind of mimosa, very much resem- 
bling the tamarind-tree. ‘The flowers are produced ‘at the 
mities of the branches, atid are succeeded by pods similar’to 
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those of a garden-bean, nine inches long and one broad. Each 
contains. from: ume to twelve. black stones enveloped in a fine 
farinaceous — » of the -appearance of sublimed sulphur. 
Its..taste is not unlike licorice-root powder, and when mixed 
with milk affords a very palatable and nutritious diet.” (40.) 
Some.of the soldiers who swallowed the seeds of the nitta were 
affected with sickness of stomach. ‘This plant, which is strictly 
tropical, was found by Captain Cla in Hatsa ; and by 
Mission in great abundance near Panjetta, (in 11° 15 Neand 
12° 40° W,) 5: Near Gambia, he observed 
shady trees of the. y kind,” (50,) and the 
palm from which wine is ex ;” a little above that. town, 
great number of the self-consuming tree.” “ We 
never,” he adds, “* saw any of them on fire, nor yet. ene. 


but their appearance ce would lead a person 
been burnt.””. The specimens of this tree by Park, 
show that it is a species of pandanus. It is called fang-jani 


(self-consumer) by the nati wey and a kind of mildew, which 
score 


causes it to appear hed, has probably given rise to the 
notion of its combustiom (Park's Trav. II..187. 
8vo. ed.) 6. At Ganado, im Bondi, several sheep and horses 


say entiieennenee-4 of their eating the leaves of the talee- 
common throughout the country; but a poison, 


though it has a sweet taste. Its bark is used by 


negroes for an ordeal, like the red-water of the .Boless.apd 
Timanis, and it is perha the mili of the Susi’s. (Winterbot- 
tom’s Sierra Leone, I, 180.) M. Mollien, when speaking of 
Conya Amadi in Bond, says, (I. $11.) “ L’eau de cet endroit 
que les hommes peuvent boire, est un poison pour les chevaux et 
les bestiaux ; le voisinage d'un arbre appelé tali en est la cause, 
C'est un des plus beaux arbres que j'aie rencontré dans cette 
partie de l'Afrique ; il est trés-gros et tres-haut, son feuillage est 


extremement touffu. Les negres n’en emploient le bois a aucun 


7. Near Kiriji i, in , there is “* an immense forest 
of ron-trees,” a of pal. Of the medicinal plants, 
nothing is said, though it may be that some valuable 


saieupaiean might have been obtained, for ** whenever the remedies 
made use of by 
disease," we are (140,) “* soon gave wa upposing 
those. remedies (of which we. hear tomes were not de- 
rived from any of the three kingdoms of nature, is it at all pro- 
bable that the natives, who had intelligence enough to. discover 
them, would have aeueaban the more obvious uctions 
of their fields and forests? ‘To some readers a little detail on 
these subjects would have been a sufficient compensation for | 
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Bonda ; uiries, moreover, would perhaps ‘helped: 
wile awa which ‘hung so heavily on the 


Major's hands. The plants: colledted by Mr. Kummer 
oe the Cape Tingalinta were Jost ; his sketches, also, 


and notes are, For the mos a too imperfect to be of ‘use 
are 


simens refi 
neemontana grandiflora, | 8 us pendulus, and Pterocarpus: 
Africanus, which produces one of the best kinds of gum kino, 
called kari. It is to the pen, and. Fred for this adalition to 
Dr. Hooker, that naturalists are indebted ; 
key, wolf lion, and 
The elephant a ippopotamus, monkey, 
almost the only quadrupeds noticed these 
ourne 
Of natoves, the habits, peculiarities, and opinions are cheats 
incidentally mentioned. We have therefore here brought 
ther the most characteristic passages, that the reader pte 
enabled at once to estimate the moral and intellectual 
of the Africans visited by the Mission. 
At Kayé (53) the neatness of the huts, 
m propensities of the Mandingoes, their balafés, (a sort of 
notice of the travellers. 


“I observed here,’ says Major Gray, (55,) sort-of. amuses 
ment, or rather inquisitorial exhibition, called by the natives 
rong. lt was thus:—a man covered from ot to foot with small 
boughs of trees, made his appearance in the afternoon near the town, 
and gave notice to the young women and girls that he would pay them 
a visit after st‘nset. At the appointed time he entered the village, 
preceded by drums, and saeatiel to the assembly place, where all were 
collected to meet him with the music and singing. _ ‘He commenced by 
saying that he came to caution the ladies to oa circumspect in 
their conduct towards the whites, meaning the men of the expedition, 
and related some circumstances with which he said he was acquainted, 
little to their credit; but, as it was his first time, he wou neither 
mention names, nor inflict the usual punishment, namely flogging ; ; he, 
however, would take advantage of the first "whiels they’ 
would be imprudent enongh to afford him. All he said was’ 
by the girls in a sort of song, accompanied by the music and elupping 
of hands. Every one who had any thing to fear frony his i 
authority, made him a present; and I observed that not one. of. the 
girls withheld this of their fear of his tongue, or of. theis own. 
consciousness of guilt, LHe remained with them until near midnight.” 
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The Ma jeemers perhaps, be thought rather too severe on the 
prudential ty of the young of Kayé, and it seems 
odd that hedid not discover this: mysterious censor to be no 
less a than the dreaded Mumbo-Jumbo (62. Moore's 
Travels, 40. , 1. 58.) 

While the part was encamped at Sembe Konté, lioness was 
killed in‘one of their hunting excursions. ‘The native who first 
wounded the beast, was brought back to the town as @ prisoner, 
with his hands tied behind his back, and he was met by all the wo. 
men of the place placosinging end clapying thei hand, while che 

covered with a white cloth ing dcharging th 
-pieces, an yl sorts of monkey-tric 

thoes, why thee man was treated 
that, “As he had been guilty of lese-majesty in shooting the queen 
of beasts, he must be kept prisoner till released by the chiefs, who, 

him the praise due to his valour.” (143.) ie 

nthe G ukukko, a river Seshotnsiog into the Senegal, a little to 
the west of the Ba-Fing, was 150 yards wide, and too deep to be 
forded at the place w rere Mr. Dochard reached its banks on 
the 3ist of August, 1818. He sent, therefore, to the nearest 
natives brought a calabashes, the on n 
vehicles they of these they 
articles of the luggage, and then “ it was launched into the 


water, and pushed or rather d across,” by two men swim- 
ming, one on each side of it. ‘Those who could not swim were 
ferried across in the same way; supported by the calabash, of 


om meus kept firm hold, and rhbes by the men 

ng alongside of them. (150.), This though 
netpibe 2 so convenient or ingenious, is something like the 
made of hides, with which Xenophon’s men crossed the Euph phrates, 
(Anab, I. 5, 10. II. 16,) and ureich probably gave rise to the 
keleks, or rafts made of reeds, and su by inflated skins, 
still used on that river. (Otter, Voyage en Tung I. 148, 157. 
Macdonald Kinneir’s Armenia and Koordistan, 478. 

Notwithstanding the bitter complaints made b Gray of 
the fraud, injustice, and unprincipled conduct ts mam “lbvot 
Amadi, one event by him, shows that he is not quite free 
from prejudice. The market A Samba Conté was held under an 
Acacia, just outside of the British encampment ; and as one of the: 
soldiers was cleaning his rifle, it accidentally went off, and shot a 
ae through the head, who was sitting on the 


by counting over some beads, i. ¢. her money. (158.) As 
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chicanery.. But when the 
was given up, oh thors 
to be alarmed; for as “the thing plainly. came from. God, 
the Imam would certain] see that he was innocent, or 
sentence accordingly.” so. he did; for his Alfa (Kha- 
Cherno, who arrived on the third day, 
all tata the the Imé “ 
P ul am was ofa 
up to the chief of the village, 
adding, that he was sorry that the Major had,‘ it neces~ 
sary to put his child in prison.” ‘That the negro chiefs, by whom 
the progress of the Mission was interrupted, were interested and 
mercenary, and had very imperfect notions of truth, honesty, or 
honour, no one who reads this book can doubt; but that their 
views. were so designing and hostile, or their professions. 80 
ve su w oes not to have 
prejudieny no to ave fle m pleasure in keeping them in 


h apis were 167) of 
knowledge of their habit unluekily over: 


looked, nor can it well be supposed he sucoreded in taking 
his own views (168) and intentions clearly understood. 

Among the ignorant and illiterate, worthless and artful persons 
never fail to profit by the simplicity of their more honest, but 
weaker brethren. This is witnessed in our own 
country; where quacks an tebanks and projectors and 
fanatics are every = to be found ; but the worthies in Bambarra 
have outdone their rivals in Europe; having discovered that a 
hill in the neighbourhood of Ka 
contains stones which preserve their from all mischief, 
and would infallibly kill the man who dared to touch a person 
carrying one of them abouthim. All the v 
of reps 


the king.” (155.) 
‘That the .Mahomedan ne are not always unfeeling and 
fanatical, is proved by the memorable instances of Karfa ‘laura, 
rae Trav. I. 3 7,) and Asana Yira, king of the Sd. 

248-528:) the Kartans, however, from 
bnings te0neee the ferocious Berbers of the desert, ) have 
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retaliation, or a pecuniary fine in lieu of it, is authorized by. the @ 
Mahomedan law, here was.a fair opening for lation and ss 
a 

| 
lace, that the very name must not be mentioned in presence of if 


man virtues. When presents were to be sent to the king, | 
inking day! Bojar, bis son, likewise, * always made a sa- 
crifice of one or more days in each week to the ruby-lipped 
” but was luckily, on those occasions, in high good humour. 
much so, that in one of his visits to Major Gray, he not 
only brought a large calabash full of detestable, but potent 
beer, but sent for one of his sisters to cheer the Major's idle 
hours, and give him lessons in Bambarran. This was rather an. 


embarrassing conjuncture, and all the Major's diplomatic finesse 


was req to extricate him from it. 


“My want of gallantry upon this occasion,” he says, (303,) 
“ was remarked by all present; and I was asked if I had a wife in my 
own country, or if I did not think the one presented to me handsome 
enough for my acceptance. An effort to extricate myself from the 
ote of such favours, and at the same time to avoid insulting her 
sable highness, obliged me to say that I was married, and dare not 
infringe the laws of my country, which punished with death any man 
who took unto himself more than one wife. This answer excited 
more than common remarks on the part of the prince, who said he had 
been told that white women were so completely mistresses of the men, 
that the whole care and labour of supporting our families depended 
upon the latter, who dare not even speak to any woman save their 
wives. Another question of his, namely, should he come to England, 
would the king give him one of his daughters to wife? drew from me 
an answer of which I much doubted the truth; but which in this in- 
stance I must be excused for not adhering to, as it would not have been 
proper to hurt the pride of a man who appeared to possess not a small 


share of it, at least in his own way, and who thought he was confer- 


ring a high favour on the lady, let her be who she may, who might 
be solicited to partake of his royal] protection.” 


The account of a council of war, held near the cantonment of 
the mission, at Samba Cont¢é, where Major Gray's was 
favourably received, (217,) and that of an assembly of the chiefs of 
upper Galam, held at Dramanét, on the Senegal, at which he 
was present, (281-286,) throw some light, on the civil and in- 
tellectual condition of the Mahomedan negroes, and should have 
been inserted here, had not this article been already extended be- 
yond its proper limits. The debates, of which Major Gray has 
given an outline, prove, to borrow his own words, (285,) that 
** these people are far from being that savage, unsophisticated race 
of mortals, which they are by many su to be ; and want but 
long and uninterrupted intercourse with enlightened nations, and 
the introduction of-the Christian religion, to place them on a 
level with their more wealthy northern fellow-creatures.” This 
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opinion acquires additional weight, from the unfavourable light 
in which the author had so often occasion to see the N ch 
racter developed ; and we cannot conclude our apiahaaae 
Major Gray's narrative more appropriately, than by observing, 
that his freedom from any vindictive feeling reflects the highest 
credit upon himself. | 

His perseverance, in spite of every obstacle, in endeavouring 
to fulfil the objects of his mission, and the unaffected commiser- 
ation continually called forth by the sufferings of the slaves and 
captives, are as honourable to his resolution and humanity, as 
the readiness with which he gave way, where opposition would 
have only endangered the safety of his men, is creditable to 
his judgment and regard for their welfare. — 

Of the merits of Major Gray's style, our readers will be en- 
abled to judge from the extracts which we have given. He has 
analy contented himself,—though the splendid periods of 

is preface, perhaps may have prevented some readers from discover- 
ing it—with transcribing from his journals the facts and obser- 
vations as they were noted down at the time. There is one defect, 
indeed, by which his book is disgraced, but it belongs solely to the 
printer, and not to himself—we mean the incorrectness of the 
orthography and punctuation. ‘The names are sometimes spelt 
in two or three different ways, almost in the same page; and 
sometimes are hardly recognisable on the — Few persons 
would suspect that Diaperey was Japerey; or Dhyaje, Jaghee ; 
Dyaghan, we believe, is the Joag of Park’s map; for Dhy seems 
to have been substituted for the English J. In this respect, 
some blame must attach to the author; and it is to be regretted 
that he has given no vocabularies, nor other information respect- 
ing the native languages, in which, by the aid of M. Partarieau, 
he might easily have made a proficiency never attained by any 
preceding traveller. To that person, in fact, the singularities in 
orthography may be traced; for they originated with his mas- 
ter, M. Dard, de Ecole du Sénégal, (Dictionnaire 
Frangais,—Wolof. p. xiv.) ‘The use of an invariable system 
in the orthography of foreign words is exceedingly desirable ; 
and when once explained, its deviation from our own is com- 
paratively of little importance ; but, if used without explanation, 
z only bry to embarrass and confound the traveller as well as 

e reader.* 


* The African or Asiatic terms odcurring in thisarticle are all spelt according to Sir 
William Jones's plan, which to the consonants the same power as in ovr own, 
and to the vowels that which they have in the Italien language. 
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Aer. XI. on Various Subjects. By the late Rev. 
Thomas’ Rennel, B. D. Vicar of Kensington, Prebendary 
of South Grantham, and Chaplain to the late Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. Rivington and Co. London, 1825. 8vo. 12s: 


WE opened this work with expectations of considerable in- 
terest, and we have closed it with strong feelings of mingled 
satisfaction and regret. The excellent author, who. has lately 
terminated a short but honourable career in our establishment, 
was one whose life and doctrine threw light upon each other, and 
both reflected credit upon the source from which they flowed. 
On this account, these sermons, many of them fresh from the 
master’s hand, recommend themselves particularly to our atten 
tion ;—nor, is it possible for those who knew him to recognise 
in their pages the principles and rules upon which his life was 
modéiicl, aed his habits and affections formed, without the 
experience of many feelings, as agreeable as they are instructive. 
But the more pleasure we derive from this source, the more 
difficult is it to shut out the reflection, recurring at every step, 
that the work, now submitted to our inquiry, is the last monu- 
ment of his earthly labours, and that the bright remainder of his 
course, so universally anticipated for him, is now irrecoverably a 
blank. 

To those, indeed, who are disposed to carry their views beyond 
this transitory scene, his life will appear long enough for himself ; 
for it was crowded with Christian labours, and closed in the serene 
assurance of Christian hope: but with respect to the public 
and to his friends, it is difficult to express how untimely his 
death appears, and how severely and extensively it will wi felt. 
We, ourselves, are not without our share of this calamity, 
and if we were not deeply impressed with a sense of those higher 
interests which are involved in it, we could gladly indulge the 
expression of our regret, for the loss of one who was always 
friendly to our labours, and to whose learning and taste we had 
lately looked, as calculated to shed a lustre over this new era of 
our existence.—But when we remember how many ties of esteem, 
and tenderness, and affection, have been broken by his death— 
how admirable a course of actual usefulness has been arrested, 
and how many brilliant hopes, justly and fondly cherished, 
have been frustrated—when we reflect that a venerable parent, 
bereaved of his best stay, has been doomed by an inversion 
of the order of nature, to follow to the grave an affectionate 
and accomplished son—that a populous and extensive parish 
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have lost, in him, a faithful, teacher, and an example of 
godly life—the church of England, a rational and ae 
but watchful and zealous, friend—and Christianity itself, an able 
advocate and expositor—our own feelings are absorbed in these 
deeper griefs, and we are disposed rather to take refuge for a 
while in the consideration of those leading features of his 
character, which, as they are honourable and hopeful to him- 
self, so are they calculated to afford the best consolation to 
all who lament his loss. We trust to the indulgence of our 
readers, to excuse this brief memorial of our respect; and 
sure we are, that these sermons wherever they may find 
their way, will be read with more interest as well as more 
improvement, when it is known from what a mind they 
came. 

Distinguished in his early years by a rapid progress in classical 
literature, in which he bore away, both at Eton and at Cam- 
bridge, many contested honours, he was still more remarkable 
afterwards for the entire and conscientious devotion of his min | 
cultivated mind to the studies and pursuits connected wit 
that sacred profession, which had early been the object of his 
choice. ‘To him the great masters of ancient wisdom and _phi- 
losophy, with all their excellencies and defects, were, to use his 
own expressive language, the avenue and the portico of that 
sacred temple of the holy scriptures, in which he afterwards 
offered continually the first fruits of his health and strength 
upon the altar of his Redeemer. Nor was his merit suffered, 
for a moment, to languish in obscurity. His father’s station and 
acquirements smoothed his introduction to the church, and his 
own industry and talents soon secured him approbation in 
it. From the moment of his taking orders, the course of 
ecclesiastical distinction was laid open to him; he became 
successively assistant-preacher to his father in the Temple, in 
which office many of these sermons were delivered, examining 
chaplain to the late Bishop of Salisbury, and Christian advo- 
cate in the university of Cambridge. In all these situations, 
involving considerable responsibility, and requiring in a greater 
or less degree a union of classical and ecclesiastical knowledge, 
he acquitted himself with so much judgment and ability, as to 


lay the foundation of much higher hopes; and, it is more than’ 


probable, that nothing but his premature death prevented his 

arrival at the greatest dignity, which it is in the er of our 

establishment to confer. It was not, however, within the path 

of literary labour, however appropriate to his profession, or 

suitable to his taste, that the zeal of his Christian spirit could be 

confined. Capable alike of “rd part of the ministerial duty, 
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et and intent upon higher aims than those of earthly eminence or 
a} ] £ reputation, he shunned no office, refused no task, which might 
5 a7 contribute to their furtherance—least of all was he likely to 
a = decline the useful and important duties of the parochial care, 
y + for which the kindness of his heart and the love of his pro- 
ey fession rendered him particularly fit. Accordingly at an age 
ae (we believe twenty-eight,) when many would have shrank from 
ee such acharge, and few, very few, would have been equal to it, 
if he accepted at the hands of an eminent and judicious prelate 
hE the vicarage of Kensington, one of the most laborious and 
Tha responsible cures in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. In 
4 ‘ the discharge of this duty he continued with unabating assiduity 
Ag till his death, and his conduct amply justified the wisdom of 
mri} the choice. In every part of his varied labours, the difficulty 
 } and delicacy of which can only be estimated by one who has 
» t experienced a similar charge, he set forth the excellency of the 
aE gospel, and upheld the credit of the church. As a preacher, 
7 5 was every where approved, but particularly in his parochial 
a church, where the flow of his mind was more free, and his per- 
aie sonal influence more extensively felt. Animated, eloquent, and 
_. sensible—but, above all, earnest and sincere, he could scarcel 

a fail of impressing upon others the truths which he felt himself ; 


while his frequent forcible appeals to the consciences of his hearers 
(specimens of which will be found in these sermons), must have 
been powerful instruments in his hands, for instilling the terrors 
or inspiring the hopes of the gospel. Nor was he less remark- 
able for the prudence of his conduct, and the benevolence of his 
pastoral care. In the significant and comprehensive language of 
the apostle, he let no man despise his youth; and the deep 
regret still felt for him in his extensive parish, and the respect 
borne for his memory, by all ranks and degrees, within it, will 
best testify how high he stood when living, in their affection 
and esteem. 

His published works, which appeared at intervals during the 
whole period of his ministry, breathe throughout the same 
Christian spirit that informed and directed his active life. That 
they are, for the most part, controversial, may be accounted for, 
partly from his office of Christian advocate, which imposed it 
upon him as a duty, and partly from his anxiety for religious 
truth, which made it his inclination to oppose every speculation 
set afloat (no matter upon what authority,) on the public mind, 
that wascalculated to weaken the influence or to injure the integrity 
of the Christian faith. For such inquiries, the acuteness of his 
mind, as well as the character of his studies, rendered him highly 
competent; and as if sensible of the frail tenure by which he 
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held his existence, he seemed more anxious to give value to the 
passing hour by a prompt exertion of his faculties, wherever the 
sacred cause, we have mentioned, appeared to be at stake, than 
to aspire after more important labours by depending upon future 

ears. But he had nothing in him of a controversial spirit. At 
Kéokingto, he abstained upon principle from every discussion 
which was likely to generate dispute ; and his controversial 
writings are not more remarkable for the gravity and importance 
of their subjects, than for their total freedom from mtolerance and 
bigotry, and, above all, from personality and abuse. 

In truth, thongh the causes which gave birth to these discus- 
sions were temporary, not so, we trust, will be the results; 
for many of his tracts are drawn up with so much learning and 
acuteness, and contain matter of such perpetual use and appli- 
cation, that they will probablylive with posterity when the occasions 
which called them forth shall be forgotten. His first work, pub- 
lished under the denomination of a “ Student in Divinity,” and 
entitled ‘“ Animadversions on the Unitarian Translation, &c. 
of the New Testament,” was written before he was twenty-four 
years of age. His “ Remarks on Scepticism,” especially as it is 
connected with the subjects of organization and life, in answer 
to Mr. Bichat, and Mr. Lawrence—and his “ Letter to Mr. 
Brougham upon his Durham Speech,” &c. &c. the best and 
the most esteemed of his controversial works, were both 
composed amidst the labours of his cure at Kensington; 
and his last work, a new edition of ‘* Munter’s Narrative of the 
Conversion and Death of Struensee,” to which his high opinion 
may haply add currency and value, was a solemn and appropriate 
legacy to the world, under the impression of his fatal illness, 
when his parochial labours had necessarily ceased; thus, in the 
language of the apostle, “ not counting his life dear unto himself, 
so that he might finish his course with joy, and the ministry 
which he had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God.” But these writings, with others, equally 
acknowledged though not mentioned here, did not constitute the 
whole, nor perhaps the greater part of his literary labours during 
this period. Sensible of the ae a influence exercised by 
the periodical press upon the public mind, his assistance was 
easily procured for every journal in which good morals and sound 
religious principles were advocated. Ne this principle he was, 
for some years, the editor of the “ British Critic;” in which 
capacity he contributed largely in various ways, to its reputation 
and success; and to the latest year of his life he wrote occasion- 
ally for the ‘* Christian Remembrancer,” in whose pages several 


of these sermons will be found. Nor should it be forgotten, that 
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amidst all these occupations, he preached and printed several 
occasional sermons, and also delivered the ** Warburtonian Lec- 
tures,” at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Such was the man who has lately been removed by the will of 
providence from amongst us, at the early age of thirty-eight ; and 
such the labours with which his youth was honoured, and _ his 
death was crowned, Of him it may be said in the words of the 
wise man—* he being made perfect in a short time, fulfilled alo 
time, for his soul pleased the Lord; therefore hastened he’ to 
take him away from among the wicked.”’ But short as his con- 
tinuance was, in no respect has he lived in vain. He did much 
good in his generation, and of the best kind too, and he has left 
a rich inheritance behind. To the church, in whose bosom he 
was brought up, he has bequeathed the best testimony of his 
attachment—the credit to be reflected from his labours, and the 
support to be derived from them. To his family and his friends 
he has left the remembrance of his virtues and his kindness, the 
blessing of his good name, and a full title to the balm included 
in the apostolic injunction, not to be sorry as men without hope, 
for those who sleep in God. To all he has left the benefit of 
his example,—a life animated by the spirit, directed by the pre- 
cepts, and spent, humanly speaking, in the service of the gospel ; 
and while his early honours and success will be an encou 
ment to our studious youth to enter early upon the labours of 
the vineyard, his untimely death conveys an awful but saluta 
summons to the indolent and careless, to speed their loiteri 
steps, lest the eleventh hour should come and pass by them, 
before their task is begun. 

Having paid this last tribute to the memory of the author, we 
shall now turn to the sermons before us, which we may, in the 
first instance, venture to assure our readers are of no ordinary 
kind. They are the genuine views and conclusions of an ardent 
and susceptible mind, coming to the study of the scriptures with 
a disposition to acknowledge their beauties and to receive their 
truths, and yet so imbued with human learning, and so instructed 
in the nature and grounds of evidence, as to be proof against 
credulity or superstition; and they possess stronger marks of 
originality, than can be found in most sermons to which we could 
refer. 

In the management and application of his learning, there is 
displayed much prudence and good taste. It is neither obtrusive 
nor pedantic, but shows itself rather in the wide range and the 
classical turn of his thoughts, and in the soundness of his obser- 
vations, than in reference and quotation, and is so happily blended 
and tempered with the rich materials of his mind, drawn from 
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other sources, that it requiresesome d of learning to dis- 
tinguish where and whence it is. Indeed, although the sermons 
were preached at different places and to very different audiences ; 
some at the Temple Church, some at St. Mary's, Cambridge, a 
few in cathedrals, and many at Kensington, and are evidently 
drawn up with a view to the state of acquirement in each, yet 
are they composed with such a union of usefulness and m- 
telligence, that while his learned audiences will read with pleasure, 
as well as edification, his parochial sermons, there is scarcely one 
of his more erudite discourses which may not be understood an 
turned to account by his parishioners at Kensington, = 
- Another feature which recommends these discourses, is the 
manliness and spirit with which the leading doctrines and the 
mysteries of our faith are brought forward and discussed by him. 
In this respect he follows the example and advice of Bishop 
Horsley, who laid it down as a maxim, that the clergy mistake 
their duty, and only consult their indolence, when they avoid 
the mention of every doctrine which may be combated, and 
bury every text of doubtful meaning. We rejoice that Mr. 
Rennel has pursued, at proper seasons, this bolder track, recom- 
mended from such high authority ; for, although it is not one 
in which every man is competent to follow with advantage, since, 
when such subjects ate unskilfully treated, or lightly entertained, 
they tend neither to the peace nor to the edification of the church ; 
yet is there certainly none on which learning and judgment can 
be more usefully employed. The more these doctrines are liabie 
to be mistaken by the ignorant, misrepresented ‘by infidels, or 
distorted by enthusiasts, the more reason is there that the views 
of good and able men should be made familiar to the minds of 
every intelligent andience, that they may not only be satisfied 
themselves, but have a reason to give of the faith which is in 
them. 
In this view, the doctrinal parts of these sermons, which em- 
brace most of the important tenets of the Christian faith, will be 
found exceedingly valuable. They are throughout rational, 
judicious, and tolerant; without exaggeration, as without com- 
promise ; clear and decisive in following the church, as it follows 
the scriptures, but never rat to be wise above what is re- 
vealed. Above all, they sbowid in lively hy ee and pleasing 
views of the benevolence of the Deity, even im his mysterious dis- 
nsations to his creatures; and are thus calculated to awaken the 
t and kindest feelings of our nature, under the impression of 
objects which cannot be contemplated but in wonder and awe. 
Without claiming for him the confident strength and the daunt- 
less ingenuity which distinguished the prelate already alluded to, 
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we need not hesitate to say, thatthere is scarcely any divine of 
modern times to whom we could more safely or more ly refer, 
for.an interpretation of the doctrines.of our church, or an ilustra- 
tion of their tendencies, than the author beforeus. « 
A third advantage which will be found in these discourses, 
that by no means an unimportant one, is the judicious manner in 
which the materials are measured and arranged in them. As 
if he had always kept in view the edifying object for which he 
wrote, that of ministering grace to his hearers, his sermons are 
neither too long to fatigue, nor too crowded with matter to per- 
plex them. The points to be discussed, and the lessons to be 
impressed, are generally few and simple, though important, while 
the argument is clearly developed; and thus the main object of 
each «discourse is made so transparent, as to. possess all ad- 
vantage of divisions and subdivisions, without the repetition and 
formality attached to them. To these qualities we may add, a pure 
and lofty tone of morality, the highest sense of the importance 
due to the leading principles of the Christian faith, and a glowi 
and edifying spirit of devotion ; without which the most. studi 
eloquence, and the soundest arguments, address themselves to our 
hearts in vain. 
To illustrate these remarks, we shall first direct the attention of 
our readers to a copious extract from the second sermon on the 
Athanasian Creed, including some excellent and judicious obser- 
vations on the Trinity itself. This creed, which has been the 
subject. of much misapprehension, has also been, we must 
confess, the cavse of some uneasiness; and certain it is, that if 
the eminent divines of our church, professing as they do precisely 
the same belief, should undertake to draw up a formula of this 
doctrine, suited to the present day, and agreeable to the mild 
and tolerant spirit of our chureh, they would be content to 
express it in simpler terms, and to place it in fewer lights; 
and they would either abstain mae from the damnatory 
clauses, or express the sense of them in such a way, as, to 
prevent the possibility of those harsh constructions to which 
they have been liable. The fault, however, is not in the 
learned men who com it, nor yet in the creed itself, which 
recording as it does the identity of our faith with that of the 
primitive Christians, is entitled to our highest respect ; but in the 
numerous heresies and wild opinions in the midst of which it was 
composed, and in the necessity of guarding carefully by every 
variety of position and expression the unity of the church, against 
the confusion which these heresies would have introduced. 
Something, perhaps, is to be attributed to the hasty views and 
rash conclusions of the objectors themselves, who are not careful 
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to inquire sufficiently into the’ real meaning and intention of the 
terms, and are apt, as our author traly says, to imagine, that instead 
of being an exposition of the doctrine, it is off as an explana- 
tion of it. But whatever may be the source of these objections, 
they are eminently entitled to our consideration, for they are con- 
nected with some of the best principles ofour nature, and particu- 
larly with Christian charity ; and as we are heartily anxious, with 
Mr. Rennel, “for the interchange of mutual concession, and for — 
the unity and peace of the church,” we are glad to present 
these observations to our readers, because they are, we think, 
admirably calculated to promote them. Before we quit this 
subject, we are desirous to remark, that besides that venerable 
commendation which this creed bears as a testimony of ancient 
faith, there is another important circumstance connected with it, 
which should entitle it to our care—and this is, that though the 
history of many of these heresies is somewhat obscure, and even® aa 
the memory of others has passed away, it is difficult to affirm . ae 
of any of them, that in the pregnant waywardness of the human » ae 

- fancy, they may not be revived. In such case, it is surely of im- 
portance to possess a barrier already erected at every avenue, and 
founded upon such authority, to oppose them ;-— 


“The first objection generally urged against this creed is, that in 
attempting to explain what admits not of explanation, and to define 
what is incapable of definition, it is at once confused, obscure, and 
unintelligible. 

‘* That the doctrine of the Trinity is beyond the grasp of the human 
mind to comprehend, is fully and universally allowed; it is ever to be 
at the same time remembered, that because it is above, it is not there- “ 
fore contrary to our reason. We are not to refuse our assent to the 
truth of a propositon, if we ascertained that its terms include no 
an actual contradiction, because we are unable to comprehend its 
mode and extent. Every proposition respecting the attributes of the 
Deity, that is, every application of a finite mind to an infinite Being, 

“is subject to this rule. We assert the eternity of God, although of 
eternity we have but a faint and unsatisfactory idea. We doubt not 
of the ubiquity of the divine presence, though of infinite space our 
notions are equally limited. Why then should we feel any hesitation 
in admitting as an article of our belief, that although the Almighty 
appears in three different and distinct persons or characters, in his 
dispensations towards man, these three are but the same self-existent 
Being, whose Godhead is essentially and necessarily one; or in other 
words what reason can be adduced why we should not believe the ex- 
istence of one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity? There is nothing 
in the nature of the proposition that confounds the powers of our 
belief, though it defies the force of our comprehension. It is a pro- 
position that is clearly to be deduced, not from a few insulated pas- 
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sages, but from the whole tenour of scripture, and the whole scheme 
of Christianity; it therefore demands our assent, Confusion only 
follows when we are anxious to explain the mode of its existence, 
when the temerity of man attempts to fathom the mysteries of the 
Godhead. ‘He maketh darkness his secret place, his pavilion round 
about him with dark water, and thick clouds to cover him.’ 
, “Tn the first ages of the church, when the doctrines of Christianit 
Were not the care of a few transitory moments, but the regard iA 
concern of a whole life; in much piety originated much mistaken zeal, 
not less in the object than in the mode of attaining it. They refused 
to acquiesce in that dim and partial vision, which is the lot of mortality ; 
they attempted to soar on the wings of idle and adventurous fancy to 
the heaven of heavens, even to the throne of God. An excess of for- 
bidden light struck them with judicial blindness. In the darkness of 
a confounded intellect, they invented the wildest theories, no less 
absurd in their own nature, than scandalous to the common cause of 
the Christian faith; and it may be doubted whether the church suf- 
fered most in the purity of its faith, from the folly in which they were 
framed, or in the harmony of its establishment, from the enthusiasm 
with which they were propagated. 
_ “To discredit and denounce the dangerous and destructive errors, 
which infested the purity and peace of the Christian chureh, to present 
an uniform, clear, and scriptural rule of faith to each suceeeding age, 
the creed in question was first composed. It was framed, not to ex- 
plain a doctrine which the human mind could never comprehend, but 
to guard its simplicity from the misinterpretation of wild and fanciful 
delusion ; to expose the fallacy of a false account, though it may be 
beyond the power of man to render a true one. It was to correct the 
glaring absurdities of former heresies, of which those who are not 
conversant in ecelesiastical history can have but a faint idea, that 
many of the doctrinal clauses were added, and in opposition to these 
erroneous fancies to state the several propositions of the Christian 
faith. Each proposition taken by itself is in its terms sufficiently in- 
telligible, and all of them together are but an enlargement of the 
first, that there is one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. Every 
proposition is but a different mode of stating the same truth, in oppo- 
sition to the fancies of some absurd and heretical tenets. How the 
Unity exists in ‘Trinity and ‘Trinity in Unity is not, because it cannot 
be explained, nor is there a single proposition which attempts its ex- 
planation. If we could view it in this light, and consider every pro | 
position respecting the Trinity, as but another mode of stating the 
first grand article, every obscurity would surely vanish, and however 
supertluous some of these might appear to be in the present age, 
none are difficult or unintelligible. We make a difficulty where we 
find none. 
“The second and most serious objection to this creed in the eyes of 
many good and charitable men, is the doctrine contained in what are 
usually termed the damnatory clauses. Shall a fallible man, say they, 
frame his system of belief on a most difficult, and in some manner, 
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incomprehensible subject, and condemn to eternal destruction all 
those who differ from him in so tender and questionable a point? 
And shall the mild and tolerant church of England sanction such an 
unwarrantable temerity ? 

“It may not be improper to observe, that from the sixth century to 
the present day, it has been received by the whole western church, 
and ‘with the alteration of one doctrinal cause, by great part of the 
eastern. When therefore the church of England is aceused of ine 
tolerance in retaining this creed, the charge is equally applicable to 
nearly the whole Christian church throughout the world. It is true 
that this is no argument for its retention, but it is a point which is 
seldom considered, or is carefully removed from. view, by the gene- 
rality of those who make the charge. : 

** But the church of England claims no authority which exists in 
man alone. ‘The validity of her witness is to be tried by a greater 
witness, even the witness of God, In her eighth article she affirms 
indeed, that the creed of Athanasius ought thoroughly to be wraahie 
and believed, not as the work of a man, not on her own authori 
but as it may be proved by the most certain warrants of the ho y 
scripture. To every clause throughout the creed this assertion equally 
and unequivocally applies. Let us first consider what the assertion 
really is, to which we so strongly object, and then let us consider 
whether that assertion is not warranted by the whole tenour of the 
Christian dispensation. When then we say in the strongest clause of 
the whole, that ‘this is the Catholic faith, which except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly,’ 
we cannot be supposed to mean, that every trifling verbal difference, 
on a subject above our knowledge, shall doom even the best of men 
to eternal destruction ; this is contrary to our belief as sons of the 
church of England ; it is contrary to our charity as:Christians. — 
when words grow into things, when verbal distinctions, as th 
rapidly do, grow into practical evils, when a man shall wilfully firms: A 
insidiously undermine, or knowingly degrade any leading doctrine of 
the Christian dispensation, then is he amenable to this clause. The 
revelation of God to man, the glories and graces of the Christian dis- 
pensation, are not the objeets of capricious sport, or idle contention, 
_ ‘They are not to be received at pleasure, nor rejected with impunity. 
Those who have the power and the opportunity of ascertaining, of 
receiving, and of defending their truth, must, in reason, be answerable 
for their wilful rejection, or intentional corruption. ‘God is not 
mocked.’ ‘ What a man soweth, that also will he reap.’ But even 
here we must remember, that God, not man, is the judge. And 
when the judgments of God are threatened, they neither are, nor can 
be, threatened absolutely, but with a final and essential reservation 
for the mercies of infinite wisdom. 

‘Thus then, when after a black catalogue of human crimes, the 
apostle declares, ‘ that they which do such things shall not enter the 
kingdom of God.’ And when, i in consequence of such declaration, we. 
believe that the wages of sin is everlasting death, do we by this belief 
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exclude the prerogative of infinite mercy? The analogy holds good in 
both cases. in the trial of faith and of works, there are venial, there 


are mortal sins; and though we know the law is equally explicit in its 
threatenings against sin in general, we know that justice will be tem- 
pered by mercy, according to the judgment of infinite wisdom. When 
then we say that he who keeps not all this Catholic faith, without doubt 
shall perish everlastingly ; we mean, that against a wilful rejection, or 
corruption, of any of the leading and fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian dispensation, the judgment of death in the scriptures is 
pronounced ; reserving ever the exercise of that mercy, which infinite 
wisdom can alone with equity dispense. 

* Is then this declaration in conformity with the whole tenour of scri 
ture? Is the witness of man authorized and confirmed by the witness 
of God ? It is not my present intention to multiply texts in its defence. 
He that will examine for himself will find the witness of God not only 
greater but stronger than the witness of man. He will find the most 
positive, the most awful penalties, denounced against the wilful rejec- 
tion, not of one, but of every article, both separately and conjointly, 
of the Christian faith. Beyond this, there is no appeal. ‘ He that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son hath not life, but 
the wrath of God remaineth upon him.’ 

* Such then being the witness of scripture to the essential importance 
of every article of our faith, it is surely neither useless nor uncharit- 
able to prefix a solemn warning to their general profession. It is for 
us to apply to those general threatenings, such rational limitations as 
are most consonant with the whole scheme of Christianity; not to 
violate with trifling objections, nor resist with obstinate jealousy its 
doctrines, because they are apparently, and in form, the witness of 
man, when we find that they are really, and in fact, doctrines emana- 


ting from a higher authority, that they are even ‘the witness of God.’ ” 
—pp. 23-31. 


With the close of the third sermon on the Incarnation, we 
are particularly pleased. It is a glowing, pious, and eloquent ex- 
pression of gratitude for our redemption—admirably adapted to 
support the old English Christmas-like feelings of charity, and 
kindness, and hospitality, at that season; but calculated, at the 
same time, to chasten the excesses which were apt in former 
times to accompany and to degrade them :— 


“When therefore in the captiousness of human folly, we consider 
this adoption of our nature, as beneath the dignity of God, we measure 
God by ourselves; and because our mean pride will not suffer us to 
condescend to the weakness and wants of our brethren, we conceive, 
that the Majesty of God cannot be lowered to the infirmity of man. 
Man is dearer to God than to himself. It is ignorance alone of the 
divine attributes, that can consider them as debased by any act of 
mercy. The farther the rays of infinite goodness penetrate into this 
vale of sin and sorrow, the stronger is that body of heavenly light 
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from which they emanate. Let it not then be a cause of cavil and 
exception, that God should submit to a condition so infinitely beneath 
him. If we cannot fathom the measures of the divine mercy, the 
least we can do is to receive them with grateful submission. 

** * This is the day which the Lord hath made, let us rejoice and be 
glad in it.’ As on this auspicious day commenced the revocation of 
the fatal curse. We celebrate the nativity of the world, not less than 
that of Christ; a new creation unto life, a regeneration by the spirit 
of God. By this stupendous incarnation of the divine nature, he 
made himself the Son of Man, that by no less a change in our nature, 
we might become the sons of God. 

“* We know the honest transports which the liberty of a single nation, 
redeemed from the grasp of a tyrant, excites in every kindred heart ; 
and shall a less degree of holy joy be felt at the anniversary of that 
morning which gave freedom to the whole world, which redeemed 
generations past, present, and to come, from the bondage of sin, and 
the powers of darkness, which recovered for fallen man, liberty, life, 
and immortality. ‘Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion, put 
on thy beautiful garment, O Jerusalem, thou holy city; shake thyself 
from the dust, loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, O captive 
daughter of Zion,’ 

“Are the first glimmerings of peace to a bleeding and exhausted 
world, to be hailed with enthusiastic joy, and is that event to be re- 
ceived with less heartfelt triumph, which proclaims a reconciliation 
between a sinful creature and an offended Creator, a peace between 
man and his conscience, a peace of pardon between man and God— 
* Peace I leave with you,’ said our dying Saviour, ‘my peace bgive 
unto you, not as the world giveth, give I unto you.’ These are the 
glad tidings of eternal rest in the city of God, ‘ Violence shall no more 
be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy borders ; but 
thou shalt call thy walls salvation, and thy gates praise.’ 

“It was on this day that the root and branch of Jesse, the bright 
and morning star, did spring up above our horizon ; ‘ though darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people, yet the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.’ 

“It is for us to consecrate this holy festival with prayer, with thanks- 
giving, with holy and triumphant joy, in the persons of ourselves, and 
of our brethren in Christ. As Christ took upon him our nature, let 
us resemble him, as he resembled us. As he was an inheritor of cor- 
ruption for our sakes, let us be heirs of immortality for his. Sin and 
sorrow are inseparable companions not only in our pilgrimage through 
this life, but in our hopes and fears of the next. As then we would 
consecrate this festival with joy, let us adorn it with innocence. But 
if Christ descended into the infirmities of our mortal nature, let us 
also descend into the weakness and wants of our brethren. Is there 
an enmity that still rankles in our breasts, this is the season of am- 
nesty silt oblivion, as God in the form of Christ forgave us, so let us 
forgive the sins of our fellow-creatures. The very season of the year, 
and the climate of our land, seem in a peculiar manner to call our at- 
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tention to the wants of our poorer brethren. Relieve that Saviour who, 
as on this day, came into the world to redeem you, in the person of 
his afflicted servants; and believe me, that the cheerfulness of every 
accustomed relaxation, the pleasure of every innocent festivity, will be 
rendered inexpressibly more grateful by the thought, that you have 
shared your delight with your poor fellow-creatures, that you have 
made the hearts of the widow and of the aged to sing with joy. May 
innocence purify the pleasures of this season, and charity consecrate 
them to God,—and thus may you render it happy, by making it holy.” 
—pp. 42-45. 


Not less impressive are some of his observations on the capital 
doctrine of the Resurrection. 

Afier explaining generally the difficulties which this doctrine 
was likely to meet with from the pride and sophistry of man, he 
speaks thus eloquently of its reception at the proudest seat of 
philosophy, Athens :—- 


“ In proof of this assertion, let us for a moment turn our eyes from 
that opulent and luxurious city, to whose converted inhabitants the 
words of my text are directed, and behold the great apostle in a nobler 
scene, standing in the midst of the Areopagus, addressing himself no 
longer to the obstinacy of Jewish prejudice, or the ignorance of Asiatic 
superstition, but to the pride of Athenian literature, to the power of 
Greek philosophy. Within the walls of that ancient and illustrious 
city, were assembled those who gave law to the moral and intellectual 
world ; within her schools were concentrated the rich stores of infor- 
mation gathered from every age and country. She was still the em- 
porium of science; the academy still flourished, and in her groves 
philosophy still maintained her ancient sway. It was to this city, it 
was to the disciples and followers of those great masters of human 
reason, whose writings have challenged the admiration of every age, 
and are themselves, if duly weighed, considered, and studied, both in 
their excellencies and defects, the very avenue and portico to Chris- 
tianity ; it was to them that the great apostle proclaimed aloud the 
resurrection of the dead. The partial light displayed by the greatest 
luminaries of human reason, had neither itself dispelled the powers of 
darkness in their minds, nor taught them to look up with confidence 
to that heavenly light, which now burst in upon them in full lustre. 
When they heard of the resurrection of the dead, ‘ some mocked, and 
others said, we will hear thee again of this matter.’ The intellectual 
indolence of the Epicurean fled with precipitation from a thought so 
fatal to his voluptuous ease. The stern dogmatism of the Stoic re- 
jected with scorn what he never did, and therefore never would, 

lieve. The academy perhaps would freely have heard him again of 

that matter, but it would have heard him only to have indulged the 
love of idle disputation, and to have repeated a system of sophistical 
objections.” —pp. 58-59. 


The next part of the work to which our inquiries will be drawn 
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is the series of sermons, delivered at Cambridge, upon the state 
of discipline in which the race of man, during this short portion 
of his existence, is placed, | 
In the treatment of this important subject, which comes home 
to the business and bosom of us all, the author has shown great 
judgment and ingenuity, as well in the views which he has taken 
of it, as in the arguments by which they are supported. To judge 
of these sermons, however, they must be well considered together 
as a whole, otherwise an imperfect opinion will be formed, 
But the chief circumstance to which we wish to draw the at- 
tention of our readers, is that in the worn and beaten path through 
which the subject seems to lead: the general line of our author's 
observations is very different from that of any of the numerous 
writers which have trodden it before him. With that nice tact 
already pointed out, for discerning all the forms and shades of 
that divine benevolence which is the true characteristic of the 
gospel, he has happily educed from the shifting and chequered 
scenes around us, new and fruitful lessons of gratitude and love. 
Taking it for granted that this life is a scene of discipline and 
trial—a position as clearly obtained by deduction from scripture, 
and particularly from the parables of our Lord, as if it had been 
‘expressly declared there ; and perfectly conformable to the whole 
scheme of things around us; and presuming further upon the 
same authority, that it is intended to prepare us for heaven—but 
waving altogether the presumptuous queries, why man was sub- 
mitted to any trial, and why he was not placed at once in heaven, 
as unfit to be entertained by us on this side the grave, and totally 
incapable of solution—he proceeds to show from the moral his- 
tory of man, both before and subsequent to the fall, that the 
means prepared for this discipline were such, as it became perfect 
wisdom and perfect goodness to provide ; that since the fall, the 
knowledge which has been vouchsafed, with the aids, the graces, and 
the motives supplied to us in the gospel, are an ample compensa- 
tion for the evils entailed upon us in Adam, constituting an in- 
_ crease of means in comparison with the danger; and that while 
they have the strongest tendency to exalt and improve us under 
them, they display in vivid colours the grace and the kindness of 
our Creator. Finally, that in the rewards and punishments 
annexed to this scheme, and forming the completion of it, and 
particularly in the person of our Judge, infinite mercy is recon- 
ciled with infinite benevolence. The subject is closed in the 
fourth sermon, which seems scarcely finished by the author, with 
arguments and illustrations tending to show, that the difficulties 
in which our duties and even our speculations are involved, will 
be much cleared by scriptural views of the subject. 
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In the prosecution of such a plan, it was difficult for him to 
avoid treading occasionally in the steps of the author of the 
“ Analogy ;” and considering the nature of his argument, particu- 
larly in the second or third sermons of the series, it was scarcely 
desirable that he should do so; but he has made no slavish use 
of this author, and in the application of the principle for the 
attainment of his conclusion, he has all the merit of originality. 

Under the first head, the objection to the supposed insignifi- 
cancy of the trial to which our first parents were submitted, is 
thus answered :— 


“ In answer to this, let us consider the circumstances under which 
our first parents were placed, when this trial was instituted. They 
were alone, the sole inhabitants, the sole rational inhabitants I mean, 
of this lower world. Trials of morality or self-government, of justice 
or of benevolence, were totally excluded from creatures in their situa- 
tion. Whom could they injure? whose property could ‘hey invade— 
whose misery could they neglect—whose happiness could they promote 
—-whose reputation could they sully? Could they dishonour parents, 
or injure children? Could they be disobedient servants, or tyrannical 
lords? No. While they continued alone, all these relations, and the 
duties resulting from them, however necessary in a subsequent state ot 
the world, could not exist in theirs—the passions of sensuality, of 
avarice, of malice, could have no field for exertion. They could 
neither envy, hate, nor covet, for they were alone, and all was theirs. 
One duty only remained, the grateful adoration of that Being, whose 
blessings, unalloyed with pain, had been thus showered down upon 
them. This was at once their duty and their happiness. The sense 
of gratitude, to make it of value, must have been expressed by some 
external action, or trial of its sincerity. And how could this be more 

roperly performed, than, as they were placed in the midst of a garden, 

y singling out one tree as sacred to their Maker, by placing a prohi- 
bition upon its fruit, and by declaring that constraint as the test of 
their gratitude, and their allegiance. And what trial could we imagine 
not only more natural in their condition, but more easy of observance ! 
Here was no previous passion to be controlled, no previous desire to 
be repressed. As this was the only law given them, its violation was 
the only sin of which they were capable. Of good and evil, generally 
speaking, they had not purchased the fatal knowledge. They could 
therefore, even in idea, conceive but one sin, the sin of palpable dis- 
obedience to a command of God; and this command attached to but 
one object. Nay more, the presence of the Almighty daily before 
their eyes, must have imparted awe to the proposition, and promptness 
to their obedience. Shall then the cavils of narrow-minded man pre- 
sume to arraign the wisdom of the Almighty, in imposing a trial ; not 
for its severity, not for its hardships, not for its cruelty ; but for its 
ease, for its mildness, for its mercy: not for the difficulty of obeying, 
but of transgressing it. From our extended knowledge of human ill, 
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we can all figure to ourselves trials much more severe, prohibitions 
mach more numerous, attended by temptations, which from the pre- 
vious state of the passions, are much more irresistible. It is then at 
the very facility of obedience that we revolt. The mind of man cannot 
adequately explore the mercies of God; the more we con 

them, the more infinite do they appear. What then could have sug- 
gested the breach of so simple and so easy an injunction? Not a 
natural appetite, but a moral motive: though the trial, by its very 
simplicity, showed the benevolence of God, it was yet of a very search- 
ing and probing nature, and thereby evinced the wisdom of him who 
i it. It was to try the understanding, the temper, the whole 
moral frame of the creature whom he had made in the image of his 
own mighty mind. ‘Eat,’ says the tempter, ‘ of the tree, and 

eyes shall be opened; ye shall be as Gods, knowing good and evil ;’ 
or in other words, ye shall find that ye have been deceived by God ; 
ye shall be no longer vassals of his power, or the creatures of his 
bounty ; this God knoweth, and to prevent your independence and 
continue your servitude, he hath placed upon you this prohibition. 
How many points now of our moral nature, must these considerations 
have affected. Even these very propositions showed how high in the 
scale of intellect and of reason man was created. But the intellect 
and reason which the very temptation supposes, ought and might with 
the greatest facility have resisted the assault. Man fell indeed by the 
fraud of the tempter, but it was a fraud which every consideration of 
present happiness, of gratitude, of obedience, nay even of the very 
threat of the Almighty, ought to have detected and withstood. The 
offence was not from ignorance, or from negligence ; it was the result 
of that contumacious pride, that faithless ingratitude, which induced 
them, and their guilty and lapsed posterity since, to transfer their alle- 
giance from their bounteous and gracious benefactor, to the adversary, 
the tormentor, and the destroyer of the human race. Blessed indeed 
would have been our first parents, had they endured the temptation. 
The tree of life might have been theirs and their children for ever. 
Like Enoch of old, they might have been translated, without sin, 
without sorrow, and without death.”—pp. 87-91. 


The subject is delightfully supported through the second ser- 
mon of the series, and in the third, (p. 114,) the following obser- 
vations occur respecting the puni t connected with the 
scheme :— 7 

“In considering the consequences of this life, or the happiness or 
misery of raise we cannot but remark, that our life Ht trial is 
limited, our life of retribution is unlimited. The words of Christ him- 
self upon this point are too decisive to be explained away,* ‘ They 


e It is a singular instance of inadvertency, that the words here quoted are those 
of the Athanasian Creed, not of our Lord ; though the declaration was repeatedly 
bly Matt. xxv. 46 :—* And these shall go away everlasting punishment ; but 
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that have done good shall go into life everlasting, and they which 
have done evil into everlasting fire.’ The eternity both of happiness 
and misery rests, in this and in various other passages, upon founda- 
tions precisely the same. Is it then consistent with the benevo. 
lence, and the justice of God, to inflict an infinite punishment for a 
finite crime? Yet in the world now before us we may trace an ana- 
logy which strengthens the notion. For one single deed, a man may, 
very early in his life, forfeit his whole existence, either by the sword 
of justice, or the natural consequence of his crime. One dishonour- 
able act, committed perhaps in the precipitancy and inexperience of 
early youth, has hung a dead weight upon a man’s character and ex- 
ertions, through the whole of a long life. But after all, if infinite 
setae son were the consequence of any single finite act, we might 

ave some reason for our complaint. But the Almighty searches: 
deeper than the act, even into the very spirit and soul of man. Here 
is the source of the evil; it is the heart of man that is gradually cor- 
rupted and enslaved by habits that lead them to impenitence in this 
world, and to condemnation in the next. It is not against any single 
sin, the result of a natural temptation, but it is against the repetition 
of that sin, till by our voluntary act and deed it grows into a habit 
and perseverance, that the wrath of God is revealed. But here the 
consideration of a state of discipline comes in to our aid. A man is 
excluded from heaven and condemned to that state of misery, which 
such an exclusion of itself must entail. We are placed here to cherish 
and enlarge those habits, and those affections, which may prepare us 
for heaven, and follow us thither. If, on the contrary, we prefer the 
habitual indulgence of evil passions, can we wonder that those 
sions shall follow us to an eternal world? Our exclusion from heaven 
then is not to be ascribed to God, but to ourselves. If a man under 
the clear light which the gospel imparts, and the repeated opportuni- 
ties it affords, has never admitted the thought of heaven but with in- 
difference or distaste, if he has never so much as desired its enjoyment, 
can he justly complain of being excluded from the possession of it ? 
In what our future misery shall consist, we know not. The expres- 
sions of scripture are very general and very fearful. It may be said, 
that a spiritual body, such as at our resurrection we shall assume, is 
acini ofpain. This may be so, but we do not by this supposition 
get rid of either the difficulty or the danger. There is a pain of the 
mind, as we all know, severer far than any that the body can sustain; 
this is the worm that never dies, and which preys on a wounded 
spirit; for putting our final misery even at the lowest, make it to 
consist only in an exclusion from heaven; do we lessen the punish- 
ment 


We think it will be clear to most persons who consider this pas- 
sage with attention, that regarded in the light of an answer to a 


the righteous into life eternal :"” where it is observable, that the force of the sen- 
tence is much weakened, by our translators having unaccountably rendered one and 
the same word in the original, by fwe in the English, “ everlasting” and “ eternal.” 
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particular objection, itis the least satisfactory part of the work ; 
and that neither the argument from analogy, nor that founded 
upon the aggravated nature of habitual sin, approaches even to a 
complete solution of the difficulty he states. The case seems to 
be this ; the awful decree of eternal punishment against those 
who die in sin is affirmed so frequently and unequivocally in the 
gospel, that it is difficult to reject it without doing violence both 
to the letter and the spirit of the passages in which they occur; 
but when we proceed to scan the principles upon which the sen- 
tence is founded, we find the ground upon which we stand to be 
much too narrow, and our views much too limited for any satis- 
factory discovery or conclusion, ‘ Now we see through a glass 
darkly,” and till that period shall arrive when we shall know even 
as we are known, it becomes us to receive the doctrine with humi- 
lity, and when pressed with difficulties to remember the admonition 
of our Lord, “ Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” But were we 
disposed to reason upon the subject at all, it would be on a different 
ground ; we should say, judging from scripture, that there seems 
to be something in the nature of sin more essentially hateful and 
hostile to God, than our own views of the ingratitude and disobe- 
dience of man, strong and vivid as they are, can enable us fully 
to comprehend ; but not the less fearful to sinners on that account ; 
this we think is sufficiently proved in the doctrine of the atone 
ment itself; which must be considered not only as a merciful 
provision for the pardon of man, but as a satisfaction to the 
offended justice of God, thus exhibiting the necessary union of 
sin and punishment under the most awful view. And if there are 
men (as too many we fear there are) who knowingly and advisedly 
reject the benefit of this vicarious sacrifice, they must bear the 
curse of sin themselves; and how heavy and hom lasting it is 
likely to be, may be in some measure conjectured from the nature 
of that atonement, by which the redemption of others was effected, 
the Son of God suffering the greatest agony and ignominy upon 
the cross. There is scarcely any limit under such a view to our 
estimate either of the offence or of the punishment. But after 
all, as our author afterwards justly asks,— | 


“Ts there not enough revealed to leave in the breast of every individual, 
the fullest persuasion of the mercy and justice of God? Have we not, 
at this moment, every one of us the power, if we will use it, to revoke 
the sentence of condemnation, which we may suppose, and justly sup» 
pose, to be suspended over our heads? It is the same enemy of 
mankind, that whispers in his heart, asin the heart of his first parents, 
*Thou shalt nof surely die.’ But did our first nts therefore 
escape? We know the consequences of the first fall, and may God 
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From the last division of the subject, we extract the following 
observations, as illustrative of his position, that many of the ob- 


structions and difficulties of our state are cleared away by regard- 
ing man_as in a state of probation :— 


“In the different ages of life we clearly see the hand of God by 
these several gradations, leading the soul onward, and preparing it 
for heaven; even in the earliest stage of the understanding, we find a 
soil peculiarly adapted for the reception of the good and evil, which 
should hereafter spring up into a harvest of immortality. ‘ Suffer 
little children,’ says our Lord, ‘ to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God.’ The analogy between the | 
growth of worldly and religious knowledge and exertion in the ardour 
of youth, and in the strength of maturer years, is too obvious to be 
here enlarged upon, But in age the analogy, in practice at least, 
generally fails. We speak of the calm repose of declining years, and 
of the satisfaction which every great and good man must feel in re- 
viewing the exertions and the glories of his better days; and so he 
might, if he were really great and good. But too true it is, that all 
the weaknesses of the human mind at that season of life are constantly 
displayed, from the absence of those better powers, which in the pre- 
vious stages of existence, to some degree at least, abated their in- 
fluence. Disappointment, fretfulness, jealousy, and discontent, yet 
remain and increase, to imbitter the declining years even of the most 
prosperous, and to increase the painful consciousness of declining 
influence. It is true indeed, that as a compensation, providence has 
often added an apathy as to passing events, which serves in some 
measure, if not to mitigate the passions themselves, at least to remove 
the causes of their excitement. And yet perhaps in our minds, the 
remedy will appear more deplorable even than the disease. There is 
a feeling of degradation of our nature in old age, which, as rational 
creatures, we must allow and deplore. But here revelation comes in 
to our aid, and while it indicates the providence of God, affords a new 
field for the exercise of his mercies. Let us consider age and all its 
infirmities, not as the conclusion of our existence, but of our disci- 
pline ; comparing it both with what preceded, and with what is to 
follow. ‘Trace the steps of the Christian through every stage of his 
moral probation, and bring him in the full consciousness of having 
actively discharged every social, every individual duty, both to God 
and man, to the threshold of age; and then consider the natural effect 
of this stage of life, upon a.mind so constituted and so prepared. The 
very infirmities of years remind him that his reward is at hand. He 
considers himself more and more as the creature of another and a bet- 
ter state, and under the gracious dispensation of God, the very apathy 
he feels as to the objects of his former ambition, enables him more 
effectually to prepare his soul for its eternal abode. Here then we see 
the mercy of God in allotting to age an inappetence for the objects 
which agitate the world around him; an inappetence, not only propor- 
tionate to the probable decline of power in this present world, but 
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especially adapted to prepare it for the world that is to come. But 
even with respect to present affairs, the soul of the aged Christian is 
not abandoned. In a mind thus daily under the immediate discipline 
for things above, and at the same time in a full experience of things 
below, there will generally be found a justness of conception, an en- 
larged and chastened view of the present world, to which in no pre- 
vious stage of life, it has had the opportunity to attain. This it is 
which teaches even those in the vigour of their manhood and intel- 
lectual powers, to rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face 
of the old man. 

“ Thus, as creatures of probation, are we reconciled to the weakness 
and infirmity of years, observing the wisdom and benevolence of God 
in ordaining this last stage of our existence. ‘To the Christian mind 
all the decline and desolation which are thought attendant on that 
period of life, are converted into springs of consolation and joy. We 
know that Christ will not cast us away in the time of age, nor forsake 
us when our strength faileth. One very important observation this 
view of the subject will suggest: if we see, as too often we do see, 
this last stage of our trial unaccompanied with the blessings which 
have been mentioned, it is because, in the previous stages of existence, 
the exercise of Christian discipline has been neglected or despised. In 
all the works of God, and especially in this his appointment of our 
earthly trial, there is a harmony and connection between every stage 
and portion of it. If we have neglected to take advantage of the pre- 
vious portions of our life, we must not expect to receive the comforts 
and the supports which attend the latter. If in the trial of youth we 
remember our God, he will not forget us in the destitution of our 
age.”—pp. 123-126. 


His discourse on Providence, (p. 182,) which is continued 
in a second sermon, abounds with striking and eloquent pas- 
sages :— 


“ If, then, the interposition of a special providence, guiding, con- 
trolling, and directing every event in human life (whether, according 
to our limited conception, great or small,) is to be deduced by the 
soundest conclusions of natural reason, as it was adopted and incul- 
cated by the best philosophy in the pagan world; how much higher 
sanction will it derive from the light of revelation, when upon the 
same grounds on which we question the particular interference of our 
Creator, we shall call in question also the special application of the 
sacrifice of our Redeemer, the personal influence of the Spirit of grace, 
and the grand and perfect system of Christian salvation ; which will 
thus be lowered down into unmeaning terms and empty generalities. 
Christ not only died for the sins of ages past, present, and to come, 
collectively, but he died for the sins of each man individually, as much 
as if he had died for him alone. If man applies not every hope and 
fear which Christianity proclaims, to his own peculiar case, if he feels 
not a personal participation in the great sacrifice of his Saviour, he 
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loses that vital and animating principle of faith, which, while it speaks 
hope and consolation to the soul, controls the passions, and reforms 
the heart. He who perceives not his own immediate interest in the 
redemption of the gospel, neither will he perceive his own immediate 
concern in the obedience which it commands; if he forms a weak and 
erroneous idea of that portion of the new covenant which emanates 
from the Deity to man, he will not form a juster notion of that part 
which is due from man to God. If, as the scriptures inform us, to 
every one is given a measure of heavenly grace; if to every faithful 
servant of Christ is promised the co-operation of the Holy Spirit, can 
we suppose that any moral action can be performed independent of its 
power, unseen by its wisdom, uninfluenced by its operation? The 
Spirit of God searcheth all things—it witnesses every struggle with 
the infirmities of our mortal nature—it penetrates into the secrets of 
the heart, for it is God himself. If again, as revelation informs us, we 
shall be judged according to our works, and our Redeemer himself 
thall be our Judge, can we in reason suppose, that any, even the most 
trifling thought, word, or action, shall pass unobserved by his wisdom, 
or unrecorded by his justice? As creatures of moral probation, not 
only are our deeds all numbered, but every circumstance in which we 
are concerned, of itself becomes a trial ; and as such, it is directed and 
controlled by -that Saviour, who watches over us in every struggle of 
temptation, in every pang of affliction, and will so order the chain of 
human events, as not to ‘ suffer us to be tempted above that which 
we are able to bear.’ Here then as upon a rock the Christian takes 
his stand ; upon the faith of the special providence of his Creator, his 
Redeemer, and his Sanctifier, he rests a sure and certain hope, during 
the troubled scene of this his earthly pilgrimage. He recognises the 
counsel of God in every event, however minute, however casual. Not 
a hair can fall from his head, according to the words of his blessed 
Lord, without the will of his heavenly Father. He sees the hand- 
writing of providence in vivid characters upon every event which the 
changes and chances of this varying world disclose to his view. He 
acquiesces in every dispensation whether of pleasure or pain, whether 
of prosperity or adversity; not with the absurd belief in fatalism, or 
necessity, but in a lively and consoling faith ; that however dreary and 
cheerless the prospect before him, every trial will be directed, every 
affliction mitigated, every casualty which can befal him controlled, by 
an infinitely wise and good Being, to that one great end of his ieoonk 
government, the salvation of the just. 

* To those who may feel inclined to dispute the superintendence of 
a particular providence over every action of their lives, and every 
thought of their hearts, let one question be put between God and their 
consciences—when are we most inclined to break forth into the im- 
pious declaration, ‘the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of 
Jacob regard?’ When are we most apt to doubt the existence of a 
superintending providence? at those times I fear when we have most 
reason to desire its absence. When those hours which should have 
been dedicated to a better purpose, have been consumed in idleness 
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and frivolity, then it is we hope that the power of the Almighty will 
not condescend to the trifles of the perishable existence of this lower 
world. When we have abandoned ourselves to the dominion of our 
passions, to the indulgence of our sensuality, to the slavery of sin, then 
it is, that we would throw the veil of insignificance over our conduct ; 
then it is, that we would believe in chance, or fatality, in any thing but 
the existence of a superintending providence ; being well assured, 
that if it does exist, it will exist to call us hereafter to a severe account 
for our sins and iniquities here. Who is he that ever doubted that his 
prayers and praises would not come up as a memorial before the Al- 
mighty? Who ever doubted that every act of self-denial, of resigna- 
tion, of patience, of charity, however minute, however casual, has met 
the eye of that great Being who is ever with him, and that it shall 
stand recorded in heaven against the great day of the Lord? He that 
is inclined to be sceptical on the subject of this superintending provi- 
dence, let him ever act, as if it really did exist, and he will then lose 
every doubt of its existence.”—pp. 190-194. 


The sermon on the “ Anniversary of the Sons of the Clergy,” 
has been printed before, but we cannot refrain from quoting the 
following appeal to the laity :— | ‘ 


* Thus, then, in the connection of the clergy with the laity, and in the 
incorporation of the church with the state, do we find the strongest 
possible obstacle against the encroachments either of spiritual or poli- 
tical usurpation. An active, pious, and learned clergy will confirm 
the faith, improve the conduct, and engage the affections of their 
brethren in the laity : while a vigilant, zealous, and Christian laity will 
in their turn cherish the spirit, animate the labours, and give effect to 
the exertions of their brethren in the ministry; ‘ provoking one 
another to good works’ and to the labour of love. If the laity do 
their duty, the clergy cannot neglect theirs. The co-operation of the 
laity places a most practical restraint upon any tendency either to in- 
dolence or enervation in the sacred order, and forms a salutary check 
upon the spirit of dissipation or secularity. Thus then from the united 
influence and affections of the parts, will the whole derive a permanent 
and steady support; thus will the peaceful empire of the gospel be 
enlarged, and the kingdom which is not of this world, grow and flourish 
in increasing strength. 

“* What is the character, and what have been the services of that por- 
tion of the Christian church, which, by the providence of God, has 
been established in our native land, it is not for the clergy, but the 
laity to testify. We are the ministers, they are the judges. With 
every allowance for the frailties and imperfections of our common 
nature, We trust that, as a body at least, we have not betrayed the 
high office and charge imposed upon us. We trust that neither the 
faith nor the practice of that pure and apostolic church, which was 
watered by the blood of our fathers, has suffered by the negligence or the 
degeneracy of their children. That holy fabric, which they ‘sacrificed 
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their lives to raise, it is our hope, as it will be our glory, to deliver 
unimpaired into the possession of our own posterity. 

* At no time has the church of England sought to aggrandize itself 
at the expense of the state, or to establish a separate and independent 
interest. Of the revenues, with which, from the earliest ages of its 
existence, it has been endowed, in our own days at least, it is not afraid 
to render an account. No mass of income is returned again into the 
country from which it springs, with more political advantage, none is 
carried into a more beneficial and wholesome circulation, than the 
revenues of the established church. Of no income, though divided 
among so large a body of men, is less expended in idle extravagance, 
less amassed in sordid avarice, or more bestowed in the great works 
both of public and private charity. In this respect, we trust that the 
kingdom of our English church ts not of this world. 

“If to have maintained the principles of national order and of pub- 
lic justice—if to have resisted the voice of clamour and the blandish- 
ments of popular applause—if this be the reproach of our church, 
well may we, in the language of the apostle, ‘ glory in our infirmities.’ 
To whatever obloquy or insult they may be exposed, the sacred order, 
I trust, will never sacrifice the line of conduct which the gospel has 
marked out, to meet the ebbs and flows of worldly opinion, or the sug- 
gestions of secular interest.’’—pp. 282-285. 


The effect of our humane, national exertions for the te ahi 
tion of maritime property and life upon the minds and characters 


of seamen themselves, is thus happily described in his sermon 
before the corporation of the Trinity-house :— 


** Secure then in the vigilance, and confident in the protection of a 
parental and a Christian country, the mariner goes forth with an intre- 
pidity all his own. Conscious that he is the object of the most anxious 
concern, not only for the sake of his services, but of himself, he che- 
rishes in his heart every tender and amiable feeling, which such a 
consciousness is calculated to inspire. This is the principle which 
unites in the character of a British seaman, qualities so apparent! 
opposite in their nature and direction. The perils that harden his 
frame, soften his affections. With native ruggedness and contempt of 
danger, he combines the softest feelings of humanity and love. Proud 
as he stands in the moment of triumph over a vanquished foe, prouder 
still would he be, when the conflict is past, to save the life of that very 
enemy, even at the hazard of hisown. Few have equalled the seamen 
of England in courage, none have matched them in benevolence and 
mercy! To the call of suffering, whether from friend or foe, their ears 
are never closed ; they go forth in the spirit of their Redeemer, less 
anxious even in the very heat of battle ‘ to destroy men’s lives than to 
save them.’ The wonders of the Almighty in the deep impregnate 
their souls with his fear, and the Christian principles of their country 
open them to his mercy. The same ‘God that maketh a way in the 
sea and a path im the mighty waters,’ hath found ‘a temple’ for his 
spirit in the hearts of them that are occupied thereupon. 
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“Tt is not in the superiority of our naval prowess, it is not in the 
extension of our commercial resources, it is not in the almost impreg- 
nable fortress of our insular situation, that as Britons, we rest the 
hope of a solid and a lasting prosperity. The victories and triumphs 
with which our arms have been crowned, are but the gleams of a pass- 
ing glory, dazzling the sight with a proud, but an unsubstantial lustre. 
Where are the nations, which in ancient and modern times held a rank 
in commerce and in arms almost as high as our own? Some are 
vanished from the face of the earth, and of others the remnants only 
and the ruins yet exist; the monuments, as it were, of departed great- 
ness. 

““Would we lay the foundations of a substantial and a lasting 
strength, we must lay them deep in the rock of Christian benevolence. 
Institutions which have the preservation, the sustenance, and the com- 
fort of life for their object ; institutions, which unite man to man, and 
man to God, form the only basis upon which we can hope to build 
a permanent superstructure of national glory. Upon these the favour 
of the Almighty shall descend, as upon the agents of his providence, 
and the instruments of his goodness. The voices of thousands and 
tens of thousands who have been rescued from destruction, suc- 
coured in distress, and supported in age, shall make their way to the 
throne of heaven, and shall call down a blessing upon these establish- 
ments of mercy, and upon the happy country in which they are 
cherished. 

** Praised then be the God and Father of all, whose providence has 
guarded, and whose Spirit has animated our native land, who, while 
he hath founded her dominion on the seas, has established her mercy 
upon the floods. Whether it be at home in protecting the persons, the 
happiness, and the morals of her children ; or whether it be abroad in 
restoring peace to a distracted world, may the policy and the powers 
of our country be exerted, as they ever have been, ‘ Not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.’ ‘ Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her; tell the walls thereof; mark well her bulwarks, set up her 
houses that ye may tell them that come after; for this shall be our 
God, for ever and ever; he shall be our guide even unto death,’ ”’— 
pp. 301-304. 


We have spoken of the high value attached by our author to 
the fundamental doctrines of our faith, and of the pure morality 
inculcated by him, and we cannot better confirm these remarks 
than by an extract from his Ordination sermon, (p. 14.) He thus 
forcibly and eloquently addresses the candidate for orders :— 


“Thus, then, adorned with every moral excellence, supplied with 
every grace of learning human and divine, rich in that faith which is 
the concurrence of the understanding and the will, is he summoned to 
enter upon his high and holy office. His duties have been too seri- 
ously studied, his future conduct too long anticipated, to need either 
enumeration or enforcement from this place. To him as a,Christian, 
as a son of our church, as a minister of the gospel, with peculiar force 
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is addressed the precept of the apostle, ‘ Whatsoever thou doest in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ He is called upon, 
not only to act upon this principle himself, but to inculcate it upon the 
consciences and feelings of others. Let every Christian virtue be en- 
forced upon Christian motives; let him never forget the high and 
leading doctrines of the gospel dispensation, which can alone control, 
and counteract the influence of passion. Man cannot live without the 
name of the Lord Jesus, without the hopes of a Redeemer, without 
the assurance, comfort, and co-operation, from above; and if these 
living waters be denied him from the pure fountains of true religion, 
he will seek them amidst the turbid streams of enthusiasm and error. 
Most fatal, therefore, will be the neglect of the Christian minister, if he 
omits the urgent, the repeated, the full enforcement of this powerful 
and commanding motive. All exhortation, all precept, unless in 
union with this principle, is but a useless display of cold and artificial 
rhetoric. Ifthe name of Christ be forgotten, in what name can he pro- 
claim to the children of wrath, the glad tidings of pardon and peace ? 
Under what authority can he sound an alarm to a sinful and infatuated 
creation? In the name of Christ he received his awful commission, 
and in the same name must that commission be executed. Is he fear- 
ful that his ministry will be branded with fanaticism, and his doctrine 
derided as extravagant ? Let him beware, lest his very fears become 
the instruments of their own completion, lest his very dread of the in- 
crease of enthusiasm should add vigour to its growth, and strength to 
its cause. [tis not in the refinements of philosophizing morality, it is 
not in the effeminacy of popular theology, nor in a mean compromise 
of every religious doctrine, that the church of England grounds her 
opposition to the efforts of fanaticism. He that would successfully 
oppose its spirit, in any stage of its progress, must take his stand upon 
those high principles, which are perverted and misapplied by it. He 
that would successfully point out the absurdities of error, must fortify 
himself strongly within the fortress of truth. It is on the neglect of 
Christian motives, and Christian principles, that fanaticism takes its 
rise, It is from their admixture with truth, that its errors gain and 
support their influence. When profligacy or indolence, disgrace the 
lives of the minister or his flock ; when every article of the Christian 
faith is lost in oblivion, enervated by refinement, or lowered down to 
the standard of selfish and al practice, it is in vain, that they 
indulge themselves in idle invective against the extravagancies of 
enthusiasm. They themselves are the authors of its influence, and 
the ministers of its contagion. 

* Let not our very apprehensions be the cause of our fall. It is not 
from the constancy of our faith, from the fervency of our zeal, or from 
the innocence of our lives, that fanaticism will claim us as its disci- 
ples ; but from the application of these high and heavenly qualities, to 
the meanest and most earthly purposes; from the prostitution of the 
name of our Redeemer, to the promotion of the interests and the 
extension of a party. 

“ Let the Christian minister, undismayed, disclose the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, as they have been revealed to man in the dispensa- 
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tion of the gospel. It is for him to proclaim the glad tidings of salva- 
tion and grace, upon the terms which God has been pleased to affix to 
them ; it is his commission to teach his flock to hope without presump- 
tion, and to fear without despair: it is for him to bind up the wounds 
of the afflicted, and, in the name of his Saviour, to sanctify the sorrows 
of a broken heart. Let him display the promises of the gospel in all 
their vivid colours. ‘The cross of Christ will shine forth with a light 
too victorious for infidelity to withstand, or enthusiasm to pervert. 

** Such is the high and commanding ground upon which our church 
erects her standard, such the foundation on which her bulwarks rest, 
even on the name of Christ. Let not her towers |be undermined, nor 
her strength diminished by an abandonment of this one predominant 
motive and principle; much less, while assailed by a combination 
even of the most contrary powers, let her walls be sapped by the s 
nant waters of indolence and sensuality. Whether it shall please the 
almighty Disposer of all human events, long to preserve this his chosen 
Zion, as the repository of his faith, as the ark of his covenant, as a 
blessing on this favoured nation ; or whether it shall seem good to 
afflict her with those tribulations, which, as a visible chureh, she is 
doomed to undergo ; she will still remain in the hearts of those, who 
in the name of the Lord Jesus have thus dedicated themselves to her 
service : their veneration, their duty, their obedience to this representa- 
tive of their Saviour upon earth, will upon this one principle remain 
unchanged, and their affection unimpaired. Though her fabric should 
crumble to the dust, they will still look forward with the eye of faith to 
that blessed period, when from the congregation of the faithful here 
below, she, in the persons of her children, shall be translated to the 
communion of saints above, when from her militant and afflicted state 
here upon earth, she shall reign for ever triumphant in heaven !”— 
pp. 14-18, 


In the twenty-sixth, one of his Kensington sermons, the cha- 
racter of our Intercessor, that cheering and delightful subject of 
the Christian’s contemplation, is thus treated :— 


“Who then shall be our Mediator ? Who shall be found worthy to 
take the charge of a perpetual intercession between God and man? 
God cannot intercede with himself, and shall man intercede with God 
even for himself, much less for his fellow-creatures ? The glorious 
army of saints and martyrs were men even as we are, and equall 
need the blood of Christ to wash them from the pollution of their 
human nature, and to present them a pure and living sacrifice before 
the throne of God. Shall we flee to the host of angelic beings as our 
mediators and advocates? We know not by revelation, nor can we 
be informed by reason, whether they are capable of even hearing our 
prayers. ‘It is God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.’ By partaking 
equally of the divine and human nature, he is, according to reason, 
the most appropriate and unexceptionable Mediator that can be 
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deviséd between God and man. Being related equally to both, the 
balance of justice and mercy is poised with an equal hand. He there- 
fore is the true medium and centre of communication, to pour down 
from God to man all the mercies and blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
from his kingdom above; and again, to receive, convey, and recom- 
mend to God, all the prayers and thanksgivings, all the sorrows and 
sufferings, of his kingdom upon earth. Again, who is so fit to appre- 
ciate the strength of our temptations, who can be so sensibly touched 
with our sorrows, as that High Priest who was tempted as we are, and 
‘yet without sin?’ Through suffering he was consecrated ‘ the author 
and finisher of our faith;’ in our suffering therefore he will ever ex- 
perience the tenderest regard, for our afflictions he will feel the live- 
liest concern. What temptation has befallen us, the weight of which 
he did not sustain? What power of Satan has he not struggled with, 
in his glorious conquest over sin and death? Who then shall intercede 
for our sins and our infirmities, but He who hath encountered their 
strength ? Who shall be our succour and refuge in our struggles with 
the world, but He the great captain of our salvation, who hath sub- 
dued the world, and led on to the paths of victory. 

** When, then, the infirmities of our nature, the power and virulence 
of our ghostly enemies, the sinkings of our hearts, evince the necessity 
of an Intercessor and an Advocate ; when Christ, ‘ who sitteth at the 
right hand of God,’ is alone, because he alone can be, that Intercessor 
for us; an Intercessor, who by previous humiliation and subsequent 
exaltation, proclaims himself alone, the worthy Advocate of his re- 
deemed people ; what remains for us, but to approach in humble con- 
fidence to the throne of grace, and having a free access to God, 
cheerfully to present our oblation of devotion and duty, with the full 
persuasion that it shall be accepted; and amidst all the sins and 
sorrows of this frail state, to join in the triumphant exclamation of 
the apostle, * It is Christ that justifieth, who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ who died, yea rather that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.’ How 
shall we stand excused in the sight of God for the neglect of means 
so gracious, of an Advocate so powerful: our cause is in the hand, 
not of man but of God. How can we answer for the omission of a 
duty, so sanctified in its very performance? Whether in our private 
devotions we pour out the sorrows of a penitent heart before our 
Redeemer, whether we offer on the altar of our God the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving in the congregation of the faithful, by scrip- 
ture we know that our offerings are purified by faith; we are assured 
they are accepted: and to the hopes of accepted prayer, the soul 
of every suffering Christian, even though afflictions gather round, 
though the fear of death may come upon him, may, as on ‘ the wings 
of a dove, flee away and be at rest.’ —pp. 333-336. 


We would gladly make further extracts from the parochial 
sermons, if our space would permit; but we are tempted to offer 
one remark applicable to them all. 

Besides their general usefulness, in which respect they cannot 
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he too strongly recommended, they will bear an exclusive value 
in the minds of his parishioners, from the many interesting and 
instructive recollections they cannot fail to revive there; but, ex- 
cellent as they are, they sil. comes to the general reader, only 
an imperfect notion of the effect of his addresses from the pulpit, 
because in no case do they contain all that was delivered by him. 
Depending much, as we are told, upon the strength of his 
memory, and the ready flow of his expression, he was accus- 
tomed to reserve a portion of his discourse for those moments. of 
inspiration which the solemnity of the scene, or the sympathies 
of his audience, might induce ; and it is probable that some of 
the best and most eloquent of his addresses were those which 
came thus warm and unstudied from his lips, and have no other 
place of record, save the hearts and understandings of his 
audience. But they will not therefore perish :—great should be 
the consolation to the numerous class employed in that most 
important office of the parochial ministry ; so important, that all 
others have been considered as valuable, in proportion. only as 
they contribute to the due regulation and the reward of this— 
great, we say, should be their consolation and encouragement to 
reflect, that their lessons of Christian love, speeded by the grace 
of God, may be in reality as permanent and extensive as they 
appear to be fugitive and local. Received with meekness into the 
hearts of their flocks, they rest not there ; but mingling in the 
endless combinations of human thought, they reappear under a 
variety of modifications and forms, are communicated from man 
to man, and propagated in a thousand channels to the end of 
time. 

Here we must close our review. The length to which our 
extracts have been carried, will preclude the necessity of any 
further remarks from ourselves; and this is precisely what we 
wished: for, conscious of some partiality to the memory of the 
author, we think it fairer to refer the reader to the work itself, 
than to our opinion of it. One thing, however, it becomes us to 
add,—if the matter we have extracted should induce any one to 
believe that the good opinion we have expressed is not ill founded, 
we may assure him further, that he will not be disappointed by 
an acquaintance with the rest. That there should be some little 
inaccuracies and obscurities of style, some inadvertencies and 
defects in the matter, cannot be surprising, when we consider 
that the sermons, for the most part, never received the last touches 
of the author, not having been intended for publication; and that 
they have now been hastily committed to the press by the trem- 
bling and scrupulous hand of a parent, to whom has been allotted 
the trying but consolatory task, ‘for what can be more conso- 


latory, when such is the subject matter 2) of editing the: posthu- 
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mous works of his own son; but, notwithstanding these defects, 
which it would be invidious to specify, the usefulness of the work 
is well supported throughout, and the tone of it quite as equable 
as is either pleasing or desirable. In a word, we cannot sum 
up our “4 more forcibly than by saying, that should our 
labours happily contribute to give a greater circulation to the 
work, we shall take to ourselves the comfortable assurance, that 
we have thereby done an essential service to the cause of 
Christianity itself. 


Ant. XI1.—Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Brown, M.D. late ak ae of Moral Phi wep hy in the 
University of Edinburgh. By the Rev. David Welsh. Long- 
man and Co. 1825. 


Tue subject of this article naturally divides itself into two 
parts: first, a sketch of the more important particulars in the life 
of Dr. Brown; and secondly, an account of his philosophical 
works, comprising an outline of the history of metaphysical 
learning, as it has been cultivated in Scotland since the middle 
of the last century. 

Dr. Brown was the son of a clergyman in the county of Gal- 
way, and was born in the year 1778. At the early of seven, 
he was removed by a maternal uncle to London, where he was 
_— at school, first at Camberwell, next at Chiswick, and 

nally at Kensington. He showed a strong turn for poetry when 
a very young boy, and excelled so much in the composition of 
verses, that one of his school-exercises, the subject of which was 
the death of Charles the First, was thought worthy of insertion 
in a periodical work of considerable reputation. His English 
education was of the greatest service to him, for he proved a good 
classical scholar, and continued through life to speak and read 
with a pure and very agreeable accent. Among his class-fellows 
at Chiswick, he was wont to mention with much affection the 

‘nt attorney-general ; and at the top of the list of his early 
ends he placed Mrs. Graham, the mother of the senior baron of 
the Exchequer, of whose kindness to him he retained the warmest 
remembrance to the latest hour of his existence. The influence 
which that enlightened person had upon his character, and the 
happiness which he enjoyed in her society, are very beautifully de- 
scribed in the introductory verses to the volume entitled “ Emily,” 
which is also dedicated to the same intelligent patroness of his 
Juvenile muse 
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—_ “ Ere one feeble line 
My youthful heart had dared, that heart was thine, 
So warmly thine, that years of sager lore, 


More skilled to prize thee, scarce could love thee more,’’ 


At the age of sixteen he returned to his native country, in 
order to pursue his studies at the college of Edinburgh. It is 
stated by bis biographer, that when attending the class of Dugald 
Stewart, he found time to write ‘* Observations on Dr. Darwin’s 
Zoonomia ;” an undertaking which led to a protracted corres- 
pondence with that ingenious but fanciful author, not much to 
the credit either of his temper or his liberality. But the most 
remarkable incident belonging to the history of Dr. Brown’s col- 
lege-life, is the formation o . — called the Academy of | 
Physics, of which the emg eva rs besides himself were g 
Messrs. Brougham, Horner, Erskine, Jeffery, Birbeck, Leyden, a 
Lord Webb Seymour, and the Rev. 8. Smith. The reader will a 
not be displeased to be made acquainted with the objects of an | 
institution which embraced the names of so many individuals, 
who have since risen to a distinguished place in the eye of the 

iblic. The first sonmentll was held in January, 1797, when Mr. | 

rougham pro e Academy a plan of business, which . | 
was adopted with a owe modifications :— a 
« The objects of the Academy shall be, .@ 
“1. Pure mathematics, or the philosophy of quantity. ea 
2. Mixed mathematics, or the philosophy of motion and its i 
effects, comprehending subjects in which the data are inductive, 
and the reasoning mathematical. 8 
“3. The physics of matter, or of borly, in 
which the data and reasonings are both inductive a. 
“4. The physics of mind, or the philosophy of mind, exclud- 
ing religious controversies and pa ew ta politics. Mind is either 
general or individual; the physics of the former we term general 
lities. 
rd §. The history of events, opinions, systems,” &c. 

This “ plan of business,” it should seem, was not found suffi- 
ciently determinate and precise to confine the speculations of the tg 
members within due bounds. We perceive accordingly, that at a tg 
meeting holden in the course of the same year, the “ eee mtd 
having taken into consideration the inconveniencies resulting from 
the want of general principles, which might be taken for granted 
in all physical inquiries, and from the free and unrestrained in- 3 
troduction of metaphysical points, on which the members, either qf 
from the strength of speculative or habits, or the ab- ti 
stract nature of the subjects can never come to an 1. 
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agreement, judged it expedient to adopt the following princip| 
reserving to themselves the power of altering or modifying the 
as experience shall dictate :— 

“ 1. Mind exists—a something, of the essence of which we 
know nothing, but the existence of which we must suppose, on 
account of the effect which it produces ; that is, the mouification 
of which we are conscious. 

* 2. Matter exists—a something, of the essence of whith we 
are entirely ignorant, but the existence of which we necessarily 
believe, in consequence of the effects which it produces ; that is, 
the sensations and perceptions which we receive by means of te ; 
organs of sense. 

B.—Under these two heads are excluded the 
tions of mind being a bundle of ideas, and matter a collection of 
properties, for a bundle of effects can never constitute a cause. 

“3. Every change indicates a cause; but of the nature of 
necessary connection we are entirely ignorant. 

“The Academy also exclude the following questions, to the 
effect of prohibiting any conversation on them, but without pre- 
jem the members from hearing of them incidentally, in a 

essedly on that subject, or taking for granted any opini 
selbonet a with them, as the foundation of a hypothetical train ‘of 
reasonin 

“1. The question as to a First Cause, or an infinity of 
causes. 

“2. The questions concerning the action and passion of 
mind, liberty and necessity, merit and demerit, self-love and be- 
nevolence. 

* 3. All general questions as to the nature of evidence ; es- 
tablishing as sufficient grounds of belief, besides the evidence of 
sense and consciousness, that of memory; that of abstract truth, 
whether mathematical or metaphysical; that of experience, or 
conclusion from what has been to what will be; and that of 
human testimony. 

* 4. Questions concerning abstract ideas, establishing that 


_ we have general ideas ; that is, ideas of something on which a 


number of objects 
* 5. The question of existence of rights.” ‘ 
We find, baintedintdly after these resolutions were ad 

that Mr. Brougham was appointed to examine “ Holcroft’s Trans- 
lation of Count Stolberg’s Travels,” and to report; and that 
Messrs. Brown, Lang, Gillespie, and Brougham, were appointed 
a committee to examine the strata of granite imbedded in schis- 
tus, in the banks and in the bed of the water of Leith. 

The extract now given will show, in the first place, the kind of . 
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_eer on which young men at Edinburgh choose to exercise 
ir ingenuity, and dagisy their reading; and also the very 
and incorrect ideas with which they enter upon their meta- 
physical researches. The language in which their rules and limi- 
tations ample proof that the 
young philosophers of Modern Athens were grievously i ts 
as well of the boundaries of the science to hich shane menabin 
direct their thoughts, as of the powers of intellect which it was 
their business to employ in their mysterious investigations. They 
excluded from the number of legitimate inquiries, the action and 
passion of mind; that is, all the faculties which belong to the 
understanding, and all the sentiments which spring from ethical 
contemplation on the characters and pursuits of mankind, They 
rejected in like manner the very important discussions which 
respect the moral qualities of human action, merit and demerit, 
—— and necessity, self-love and benevolence. What was there 
left, then, in the physics of mind, on which the talents and learn- 
ing of the academicians could be exerted ? — 
. But this fraternity of wits succeeded at length in associating 
their names with the history of literature, in a manner much more 
imposing than could ever have resulted from examining into 
moral theories, or even from ascertaining the affinities of granitic 
strata to a schistose formation in the water of Leith. From the 
Academy of Physics. sprung the ‘* Edinburgh Review.” Messrs. 
Brougham, Horner, Jeffery, Brown, and Sidney Smith, were the 
original contributors to that popular journal. Dr. Brown wrote 
the article which appears at the beginning of the second number, 
on the “ Philosophy of Kant;” but as some liberties were taken 
with one of his papers by the editor of the third number, he im- 
mediately withdrew his services from the review, and could never 
afterwards be induced to resume his connection with it, Mr. 
Jeffery was not established as editor till after the publication of 
the fourth number; and it appears that the offence which alien- 
ated Brown was given by a witty rector of our establishment, who 
still continues occasionally to enliven with his jokes the heavy 
of the northern periodical. 
‘he events of Dr. Brown’s life, from the time that he entered 
college as a student, till he became professor of moral philosophy, 
t very little variety. At first he a to have directed 
is attention to law, but imagining that labours of the bar 
would prove quite incompatible with the pursuits of elegant lite- 
rature, to which he was sincerely attached, he relinquished the 
hopes of eminence which opened to his ambition in the line of 
that profession, and with apparent inconsistency devoted his days 
_ of study to the less intellectual science of medicine. But it can 
VOL. I, R 
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hardly be said, that he ever practised either as a physician or 
He became assistant to Dr. Gregory, so far as to give 
advice to patients who consulted him by letter ; still continuing to 
nute analysis of thought ing, in the less 

metaphysical investigation. At length, in 1810, his most ardent 
wishes were gratified, by his appointment to the ethical chair in 

the university of Edinburgh, as the successor of Mr. D 
Stewart ; whom ill health, and the desire to discharge some lite-~ 
rary ments, had withdrawn from the active duties of the 
Dr. Brown obtained universal approbation, as 
eloquent and very ingenious lecturer ; but his constitution natu- 
rally not very vigorous, was unequal to the toil of incessant study, 
and was observed by his friends to sink gradually under the pres- 
sure of that mental exertion which had become at once his busi- 
ness and his amusement. About Christmas, 1819, he found him- 
self compelled to discontinue his lectures; and in the spring of 
the following year, he proceeded as far as London, in search of a 
milder atmosphere than that of Scotland, and died at Brompton, 
in April, at the age of forty-two. gilt 
_ Before we proceed to give an account of his philosophical — 
works, it will be to take a retrospective view of the pro- 
gress of metaphysical a north of the Tweed, during sixty 
or seventy years before his volumes appeared. . 
None of our readers require to be informed, that the ‘‘ Essay 
on the Human Understanding,” by Locke, gave rise in England 
to a new era in mental philosophy. It is equally well known, that 
the scholastic errors which adhered to his system were, by Berke- 
ley and Hume, made the foundation of a species of theoretical 
scepticism, which threatened to undermine the pillars of truth, 
not only in metaphysics, but in morals and religion ; and, in short, 
in all the departments of human research, where belief is ultimately 
made to rest on intuition, or the authority of the senses. By 
the ancient metaphysicians it was assumed as an incontrovertible 
axiom, that nothing could be perceived but what was in the mind 
which perceived it; and hence it was inferred, that we do not 
in reality perceive external objects themselves, but only the 
images or impressions of them by which they are represented in 
the sensorium, where alone they me objects of knowledge to 
the percipient or intellectual faculties. Entertaining no doubt of 
their own existence, or of the existence of the material world, the 


disciples of Plato, Anaxagoras, and Antisthenes, their 
theory of perception in conformity with this belief: and 


reasoning, imagined, from analogy, satisfied them- 
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tempted ‘to explain, there were conveyed to the mind ideas! or 
images resembling the objects of external nature ; and that these 
images, as we have said, were not only the immediate and direct, 
but the sole, objects of perce Arey 
the mind could'arrive at the ledge of matter. | 
Descartes, aware of the objections which anight din 
these conclusions, 
rial world, adopted the bold but very whimsical determination of 
founding a new system of metaphysics on the basis of absolute 
ence or of things which was not established upon 
strictest most formal deductions of reason.) Admitting 
of perception which was held by the ancient philosop a 
that the mind contemplated all external things 
dium of ideas, he proceeded to establish, 
theory, the main facts which the Greek metaphysicians took for 
granted, namely his own existence, his personal identity, and the 
existence of a material world. He began with sensations, of 
which consciousness lies the evidence, and endeavoured to 
rove the existence of the wap to which sensation bears a re- 
nce, that is, the things which are felt and perceived by the | 
mind. I rank, therefore, I am, said he; and I perceive ideas of 
things, therefore the things which I perceive have an actual ex- 
ternal existence. In this way he proved, or meant to prove, what 
the ancients had wisely assumed as ote basis of all reasoning— 
the existence of the percipient being, and of the objects which he 
perceives: and thus, Eh he boasted that he had put it out.of 
the power of every ofthe scepticism tha has eve grace | 
sowing the seeds of the sce ee ee 
the annals of metaphysi | 
Mr. Locke, who fol des herin this: 
ment of research, ado his leading principles, both as to the 
theory of perception wed from the Orientals, and as to the 
evidence or ground of belief which accompanies our sensations. 
But, in pursuing the same path, he arrived at conclusions which 
that the sensations of heat, colour, taste, smell, and all the 
ot secondary qualities of body, have no resemblance to any 
thing ma terial, ho pronounced that in fact there are no such quali- 
ties in external objects; that they are merely sensations, and have 
no existence whatever, except in relation to a sentient creature. 
Being sensations, they exist only in the mind or sensorium of the 
animal which perceives them ; and when they are not perceived, 
they do not exist. There is no heat in fire, more than there is 


pain in a knife; 
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a being which can experience the sensations which arise from 
the proximity of an ignited body, or from the separation of the 
muscles by a sharp weapon. . 

_ At this stage of speculation, it only remained for Bishop Berke- 
ley to show, that the primary qualities of body have no greater 
resemblance to the sensations produced by them, than the second- 
ary qualities bear to their corresponding impressions: and from 
‘thence he inferred very logically, that we cannot ibly have 
any conception of matter; that the material cannot be 
proved to have an existence; but that the only things which exist 
are sensations and ideas, together with the minds by which these 
are perceived. Like Descartes, the venerable prelate was satisfied 
that he had, by this process of reasoning, established on the 
strongest grounds the interests of philosophical and religious 
truth ; that scepticism would for ever cease to agitate the faith of 
the pious, and to gratify the pride of the sophist; and that, as 
every one carried within himself the evidence of his belief, in the 
‘ideas with which his mind was stored, and in the relations which 
subsisted among these ideas, the reign of doubt and of errer would 
soon hasten to a close. 

it was reserved for the perverted ingenuity of Hume to expose 

the absurdity of these principles, by carrying them to their utmost 
extent. Tracing the footsteps of Descartes, Locke, and Berkeley, 
he arrived at the extravagant conclusion, that, as far as the light 
of reason is to be taken as our guide, we must admit that there is 
neither mind nor matter in the universe. His great powers of 
‘understanding, and the peculiar dexterity with which, by insensi- 
bly shifting the meaning of the terms which he employed, he ap- 

to remove the intricacy of the most complicated argument, 
gave to his system an apparent firmness and support, which filled 
good men with amazement as well as sorrow; they saw the dear- 
est interests of the human race exposed to the attacks of a 
sophistry which truth itself seemed unable to withstand ; and 
although they were convinced that the reasoning which supported 
so monstrous a conclusion could not be sound, they found them- 
selves destitute of the means whereby to detect and expose its 
fallacy. 

The philosophy of mind had reached this stage of error and 
confusion, when Dr. Reid directed to it the powers of his saga- 
cious and penetrating intellect. The alarming deductions of 
Hume led him to call in question the principles of the ideal sys- 
tem altogether; for he was obliged to acknowledge, that if their 
premises were granted, all the conclusions drawn from the reason- 
ing of Locke, eley, and Hume, must be admitted, however 
repugnant to the ordinary notions of mankind, and however sub- 
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versive of moral and religious truth. He states candidly, that till 
the “Treatise of Human Nature” made its appearance, he had 
never thought of impeaching the principles commonly received in 

to the understanding. ‘“ The ingenious author of that 
treatise,” says he, “ upon the principles of Locke, who was no 
sceptic, hath built a system of scepticism which leaves no ground 
to believe any one thing rather than its contrary. His 
appeared to me to be just; there was therefore a necessity to call 
in question the principles upon which it was founded, or to admit 
the conclusion.—For my own satisfaction, I entered into a serious 
examination of the principles upon which this sceptical system is 
built: and was not a little surprised to find, that it leans with its 
whole weight upon an hypothesis which is ancient indeed, and 
hath been very generally received by philosophers, but of which 
I could find no solid proof. The hypothesis I mean is,—that 
nothing is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it: 
that we do not really perceive things that are external, but onl 
certain images and pictures of them imprinted upon the a | 
which are called impressions and ideas.’’* 

Rejecting, therefore, the ancient hypothesis in regard to per- 
ception, he endeavoured to prove, that instead of perceiving ex- 
ternal objects by means of ideas and impressions made on the 
sensorium, the mind directly perceives these external objects 
themselves ; and that by an original law of our nature, sensation 
is constantly attended by the belief, that there is somethin 
distinct from it in the material world, by the presence of which 
it is excited. This obvious principle once admitted, the founda- 
tion of the ideal system, with all the sceptical doctrines which 
had been built upon it, could no longer be supported. The 
science of mind .was immediately pons on the same fouting with 
the principles of natural philosophy ; and it immediately became 
evident, t the knowledge of our intellectual faculties could 
not be successfully prosecuted in any other way than by the a 

lication of that cautious logic, to which mankind already 
— indebted for an improved acquaintance with the laws and 
phenomena of the material creation. 

That Reid did not misapprehend the doctrines of Berkeley and 
Hume, might be preved at great length from the works of these 
ingenious writers. ‘‘ We-are percipient of nothing,” said the 
former, ‘‘ but of our own perceptions and ideas.” “It is evident,” 
he adds, ‘‘to any one who takes a survey of the objects of human 
knowledge, that they are either ideas actually imprinted on the 

® See Introduction to his Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
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wenses, or else such as are ived by attending to the 

and operations of the ; or, lastly, ideas formed by help of 

| nti in 

Light Sislods:bentes heat and Netaranaae extension arid figure, in a word, 

the things we see and feel, what are they but so many sensations, 

notions, ideas, or it possi — 

separate, even in thought, any of these ption or 

my own part, bedght easily divide a thing: frou Mr. 

asserts, that all our ideas ng but copies of 

t ‘thin k of any thing that we have not antecedently 

by our or our internal senses. He assuresus, onal 
can be present to the mind but an i or impression : andithat 
the senses are only the inlets through which these images are con- 
veyed, without being able to produce any immediate intercourse 
between the mind and the object. 

It admits of no doubt, that Mr. Locke himself conceived these 
images, or copies of impressions, to be the immediate objects 
thought ; all Sus knowledge of the material world being obtained 
Le thei intervention. He enters larly into the inquiry, How 

produce ideas in us? and “* at,” says he, “‘ is mani 
athe only way we can conceive bodies to operate in. 
he ‘**external objects be not united to our 
minds when they produce ideas in it, and yet we ive these 
original qualities in such of them as singly fall under our senses, 
it is evident that some motion must be continued by our 
nerves or ‘animal spirits, or by some parts of our bodies, to the 
brain, or the seat of sensation, there to uce in our minds the 
rticular ideas we have of them. And since the extension, 
gure, number, and motion of bodies, of an observable bigness, 
may be perceived at a distance by the sight, it is evident some 
singly imperceptible bodies must come from them to the eyes, and 
thereby convey to the brain some motion which produces these 
ideas, which we have of them in us.” 

Having stated the distinction between the primary and the 
secondary qualities of matter, he proceeds thus :—“ From whence 
I think it easy to draw this observation, that the ideas of primary 
ae of bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns 

o really exist in the bodies themselves ; but the ideas produced 
in us by “~~ secondary qualities have no resemblance of them 
at all.’ import which he here attaches to the word re- 
as applied to our ideas of may be 
gathered from the foll sentence, ng Sm account 
of the difference between secondary quali- 
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ties. ‘ Flame is denominated hot and light; snow, white and 
cold; and manna, white and sweet; from the:ideas they produce 
in us; which qualities are commonly thought to be the same in 
those bodies that those ideas are in us, the one the perfect re- 
semblance of the other, as they are in a mirror; and it would by 
most men be judged very extravagant, if one should say other- 
wise.” ‘ Methinks,” he says, in another place, “ the understand- 
ing is not much unlike a closet, wholly shut from light, with only 
‘some little openings left, to let in external visible resemblances or 
ideas of things without; would the pictures coming into a dark 
room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to be found upon occa~ 
sion, it would very much resemble understanding of a man, 
in reference to all objects of sight and the ideas of them.” 
_ We have given these extracts in order to show, that Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume held, to its full extent, the ancient doctrine 
in regard to perception, and believed that the only intercourse 
which the mind is capable of maintaining, with external nature, 
is that which takes place in the sensorium through the medium of 
ideas ; consequently, that the human soul does not contemplate 
external objects themselves, but merely their images, conveyed 
to it by the nerves, or some other part of the rep eran are 
and hence that these authors lent the support of their powerful 
talents to the conclusion already so often mentioned, namely, 
that we can possess no evidence for the existence of the material 
of ideas and sensations in our 
minds. | 
It was the object of Dr. Reid’s first and ablest work to under- 
mine the foundations of that theory, which, after pa reigned 
in the schools two thousand years, bewildered the speculations of 
Locke, Clarke, and Newton ; and afterwards supplied to Berkeley 
and Hume the materials of a system which shook all the princi- 
ples of human knowledge, and took away from the deductions of 
mtellect, and even from. the instinctive impressions of natural 
belief, the confidence and certainty which they have always. been 
found to confer upon every sound understanding. The northern 
philosopher undertook to that the human mind perceives, 
not merely the ideas of things, but the very things themselves ; 
that it is not simply the idea of hardness which follows the 
touching of a table or piece of metal, but the actual sensation of 
a hard and extended substance, external to the mind: such sen- 
sation being always accompanied with the belief, that the object 
to which it refers has a distinct and separate existence, indepen- — 
dently of our impression of its qualities. According to him, when 
we look at a house, it is the house itself which we prenens 
not merely the idea._of the house, situated in what would 
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have called the dark closet of the mind. In a word, our percep- 
tions bear a direct reference to the properties of matter, and not 
to the images of these properties in the sensorium ; and as all our 
perceptions are accompanied with an instinctive belief, that the 
objects whence they arise, have an existence independent of their 
we enjoy the most satisfactory evidence 
that the case admits of, that there is around us a system of 

The labours of Reid put an end to the idealism of Berkeley 
and Hume. He showed, that the principles of their system were 
not only unsupported by any proof, but contrary to incontestible 
facts; nay, that they were utterly inconceivable from the manifest 
inconsistencies and absurdities which they involved. 

Dr. Priestley, it is well known, took the field against the Scot- 
tish philosopher ; not with the intention of proving that his views 
were dangerous or fallacious, but to deprive him of the merit of 
originality where his opinions appeared of any value, and to con- 
vict him of ignorance in regard to many of the tenets which he 
had impugned. Not content with tracing a close resemblance 
between the “First Truths” of Le Pere Buffer, and the fundamental 

ms, of belief maintained by Dr. Reid, he asserted, that the 

tter had been all along waging war with a phantom of his own 
creation, for that the doctrines which he combatted were never 
seriously maintained by any philosopher, either ancient or mo- 
dern, ‘* Before our author had rested so much a this argu- 
ment,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘“ it behoved him, I think, to have 
examined the strength of it a little more ewer than he seems 
to have done ; for he appears to me to have suffered himself to 
be misled in the very foundation of it, merely by philosophers 
happening to call ideas the images of external things; as if this 
was not known to be a figurative expression, denoting, not that 
the actual shapes of things were delineated in the brain or upon 
the mind, but only that impressions of some kind or other were 
conveyed to the mind by means of the organs of sense, and their 
corresponding nerves, and that between these impressions and the 
sensations existing in the mind, there is a and necessary, 
though at present an unknown, connection.” 

This statement betrays much ignorance or unfairness. It is 
impossible to open the volumes of Berkeley or of Hume with- 
out perceiving, at the first glance, that the account now given of 
the word édea is at complete variance with their ordinary use of 
the same term. Do not all the reasonings which were deduced 
by these writers from Locke's philosophy, against the independent 
existence of the material world, hinge on that very principle 
which Dr. Priestley affects to consider as merely an accidental 
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evel inn tebe Had 
the metaphysicians who wrote prior to the time of Reid, used the 
terms ideas and images as mere figurative expressions, ‘his work 
would indeed have proved-an absurd and most unseasonable in- 
terruption to the progress of sound philosophy ; ‘but so: far'was: 
that from being the case, it is universally admitted among com- 
petent judges, that the tdeas of Descartes and his successors 
were little else (at least so far as perception is concerned) than a. 
new name for the species of the schoolmen ;—the various am~- 
higuisien connected with the word idea, says Mr. Stewart, having 
probably contributed not a little to’ shelter the doctrine, in its 
more modern dress, against those objections to which it must, at 
a much earlier period, have appeared to be liable, if the old 
ean er hraseology had been retained.—The following pas- 
sage from Hobbes wll will show what was the doctrine of his 
and throw light, at the same time, on the opinions which prevai ied 
all over Europe, at no-great distance: from ore 
observations apply :— 

“ The philosophy schools through all: the universities of Chris- 
tendom, grounded upon certain texts of Aristotle, teach that for 
the cause of vision, the thing seen sendeth forth on every side, a 
visible species, a visible show, apparition, or aspect, ov a being 
seen; the receiving whereof into the eye, is seeing. And forthe 
cause of hearing, that the thing heard sendeth forth an audible 
species, that is, an audible aspect, or audible being seen ; which 
entering at the ear, maketh hearing. Nay, for the cause: of 
understanding, also, they say the thing understood sendeth forth 
an intelligible species, that is, an intelligible being seen ; which 
coming into the understanding, maketh us understand.—I say 
not this,” he continues, ‘* as disapproving of the use of universi-. 
ties; but because I am to speak hereafter of their office ina 
commonwealth, 1 must let-you see, on all occasions, by the way, 
y—~ things should be amended in them, amongst which t 


of insignificant speech is one.’ 
Ine "The phidceophe ot mie of mind cultivated in Scotland, since the time 
of Dr. Reid, may be characterized by describing it as directly 
opposed to the idealism of Berkeley and Hume. In this part-of 
the kingdom, the opinions of Locke in regard to perception have 


likewise ne a thorough reformation, though no work, 
avowedly on the subject, has been allowed to ee of his 
celebrated “ Gosia on the Human Understanding.” The only sys- 


tem of metaphysics, or, more properly, perhaps, of intellectual 
physiology, which has, to, attracted any 
attention in England, is that which was brought forward by Hart- 
ley, Priestley, and Darwin; and which undertakes to explain all- 
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picion: and the extrav i i i ing specula- 
tions were afterwards defended, and pressed upon the acceptance 
learned world, left no room for doubt as to the unphilo- 

nature of the views whence sprang, and the per- 
nicious effects which they could hardly fail to produce. 

The system of Dr. Reid has been very ably illustrated by Mr, 
Stewart, in a variety of publications. Without implicitly adopting 
all the opinions of his master, he maintains, with much talent, 
the soundness of his general principles, and particularly those 


to the consideration qudiendires have at length arrived, 
followed in the same track ; — perhaps, greater freedom in 
his strictures on the Glasgow philosopher, and modifying more 
extensively the conclusions to which his reasoning has been found 
to lead. Unfortunately, for the credit of metaphysics, the one 
half of every new book is employed in correcti errors con- 
tained in the publication which came out immediately before it; 
and, what is still much worse, in order to be original it is — 
necessary to give a slight change to the meaning of a-word. A 
whole system may be erected on the most trifling addition to the 
import of the most common term. On this ground, we find some 
discrepancies raised, in relation to the philosophical opinions of 
the three authors now named ; and in regard to one or two points 
of considerable importance, Dr. Brown has chosen to espouse the 
cause of Hume, in preference to the less accurate deductions of 


his celebrated antagonist. 
Of these points, the most interesting, as well as the most diffi-. 
cult, is the ine which turns on relation of Cause and 


Effect. Hume’s essay on that intricate question is well known 
to every reader of metaphysics ; and no one requires to be told, 
that the sceptical notions which he contrived to introduce into 
the examination of our ideas respecting that relation, created a 
very general prejudice against such inquiries altogether, as — 
either beyond the reach of human intellect, or 

with any legitimate system of mental philosophy. It occurs to 
us, however, that the peculiar difficulty which that writer en- 
countered, and the scepticism which he founded upon it, have not 
been accurately to their source. Hume does not yi 
that we have the idea of power as applied to causation. He 
admits that it finds a place in every mind, from the rank of @ 


| 
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ait and the association of ideas. But the doctrines of these writers 

Teh) have not acquired any degree of popularity. The tendency 

+ fh which they manifested towards the conclusions of materialism, 
j 

ah 
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down to that of the most ignorant peasant; but as it 
is not possible, on his principles, to account for the generation of 
that idea, he is willing to regard it as nothing more than an illu- 
sion. Proceeding on the theory of ption transmitted from 
the ancient schools to Descartes and , he remarks, that “it 
seems @ proposition which will not admit of much dispute, that 
ali our ideas are nothing but copies of our impressions, or in other 
words, that it is impossible for us to think of any thing which we 
have not antecedently felt, either by our external or internal 
; pe acquainted, therefore, with the idea of power 
connection, let us examine its impression; and in 
onder to find the impression with greater certainty, let us search 
for it in all the sources from which it may possibly be derived.—~ 
When we look about us towards external objects, and consider 
the operation of causes, we are never able, in a single instance, to 
discover any or necessary connection, 
the effect to the cause, and renders the one an inf: 
of the other. We only find that the one does actually in fact follow 
the other. The im alse of one billiard ball is attended with motion 
in the second. is the whole that appears to the outward 
this succession of objects: consequently, there is not, in any single 
particular instance of cause and effect, ao can sug~ 
gest the idea of or necessary connection.’ eeataieeen 
by stating— We have sought in vain for an idea of power 
necessary connection, in all the sources from which aateiibin 
pose it to be derived. It appears that in single instances of =p 
operation of bodies, we never can, by our utmost scrutiny, discover 
any thing but one event following another ; without being able a 
any force or power by which cause cause operates, o 
connection between it ft and its sup 
er observe the motion of the latter to follow upon the 
volition of the former; but are not able to observe or conceive 
the tie which binds together the motion and volition, or the 
energy, by which the mind produces this éffect. The authority of 
the will over its own faculties and ideas, is not a whit more com- 
prehensible: so that upon the whole, there appears not throughout 
all nature, any one instance of connection which is conceivable 
by us. All events seem entirely loose and separate. Oneevent ~° 
follows another, but we never can observe any tie between them. 
They seem conjoined but never connected. But as we have no 
idea of any thing, which never appeared to our outward sense 
or inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be, that 
we have no idea of connection or power at all, and that these. 
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words are absolutely without any meaning, when employed either 
in phi ical reasonings or common life.” 

is reasoning viewed in relation to Mr. Hume's doctrines on 
the generation of ideas, is perfectly logical and conclusive. The 
idea of power not being derivable from any of the qualities of 
matter, primary or secondary, nor from the exercise of reason on 
any of our external or internal impressions, it followed naturally, 
according to the principles of the school in which he had learned 
his philosophy, that we have no such idea at all, and that the 
aro expressive of it has, in fact, no meaning, either in scientific 
or popular language. The best and the shortest answer, there- 
fore, that can be given to every conclusion founded on such prin- 
ciples, is to assert, that we find ourselves in possession of simple 
ideas, and fundamental laws of belief, which cannot be traced to 
either of the two sources from which Mr. Hume, after the 
example of Locke and Descartes, undertook to derive all the 
elements of human knowledge. We are so constituted that every 
effect we contemplate, not only suggests the existence of a cause, 
but also that quality in the cause which is usually described by 
the words efficiency and power: that is, we instantly attribute to 
the antecedent a property analogous to the character of the con- 
sequent, and measure the nature and extent of the former, by the 

na which present themselves in the latter. 

Dr. Brown in his “ Inquiry into the relation of Cause and 
Effect” differs ostensibly from Mr. Hume, while, in fact, he 
conducts his examination on the same principles, and arrives 
nearly at the same conclusion. 


“ A cause,” says he, “ in the fullest definition which it philosophically 
admits, may be said to be, that which immediately precedes any change, 
and which existing at any time in similar circumstances, has been 
always, and will be always, immediately followed by a similar change. 
Priority in the sequence observed, and invariableness of antecedence in 
the part of future sequences supposed, are the elements, and the only 
elements, combined in the notion of a cause. By a conversion of terms, 
we obtain a definition of the correlative effect; and power is only 
another word for expressing abstractly and briefly the antecedence 
itself, and the invariableness of the relation.—Ie is this mere relation of 
uniform antecedence, so important and so universally believed, which 
appears to me to constitute all that can be philosophically meant in 
the words power or causation, to whatever objects material or spiritual, 
the words may be applied.” 


It is obvious that this is a mere description of certain circum- 
stances attending causation, and that the author tacitly admits 
the conclusion of Hume in regard to the impossibility of forming 
any idea of power. The relation of cause and effect is resolved 
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into the constant and invariable sequence of two events. We 
are thereby presented only with the occasion on which our per- 
ception or belief of the relation is produced; but as to the nature 
of the relation itself, it follows that we know nothing, and cannot 
even form the most remote conception. That there is in the 
cause or antecedent the quality or power of producing the effect, 
is an inference which forces itself upon our understanding; but 
this inference when strictly analyzed amounts, perhaps, to nothing 
more than to the constant and invariable sequence which has 
_ been already mentioned. | 

Power, according to Dr. Brown, may receive exactly the same 
definition as property or quality ; all the three expressing only a 
certain relation of invariable antecedence and consequence, in 
changes that take place on the presence of the substance to which 
they are ascribed. Power, property, quality, are, when employed 
in relation to physics, strictly synonymous. Water has the 
of melting salt: it is the property of water to melt salt: it is a 
quality of water to melt salt—all these varieties of expression, 
says he, signify precisely the same thing,—that when water is 
poured upon salt, the solid will take the form of a liquid, and its 

rticles be diffused in continued combination through the mass, 
Iwo parts of a sequence of physical events are before our mind ; 
the addition of water to salt, and the consequent liquefaction of 
what was before a crystalline solid.—The rs, | ies, or 
qualities of a substance, are not to be regarded then, he continues, 
as any thing superadded to the substance or distinct from it. 
They are only the substance itself considered in relation to 
various changes that take place when it exists in peculiar cireum- 
stances.—The qualities of substances, he repeats in another place, 
however we may seem verbally to regard them, are separate or 
separable, are truly the substances themselves, considered by us 
together with other substances, in which a change of some sort is 
consequent on the introduction of them. These are not sub- 
stances, therefore, and also powers and qualities, but substances 
alone.—The sensible qualities, therefore, whatever they may be, 
and with whatever names we may distinguish them, denote nothi 
more than the uniform relation of antecedence of certain 
objects to certain feelings which are their consequents. | 

e must acknowledge that, when the term power is used as 

synonymous with geality and property, the relation of cause and 
effect appears considerably simplified ; for as we cannot in any 
instance separate the quality from the substance, even by an effort 
of abstraction, we see more clearly the reason why we cannot 
form the idea of power, except in so far as it may be resolved into 
the invariable sequence of one event upon the appearance. of. 
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Late somehow to have got quit of the mysticism which has been thrown 
Pate around the vord power, and to have found a resting-place for 
it our imaginati in the less complicated .idea of an ordinary pro- 
to an ordinary substance : and no circumstance, 
tie we have just made, namel » that a different word may be substi- 
tated for our supposed idea has usually been 
on which that other had been employed to express. 

Fite _ Avis true, then, that though by the very constitution of our 
4 is existence of an adequate cause, we ave not in reality any idea 
By of power in a strictly physical sense; that is, in the two natural 
th besides constant and invariable ; nothing in the former 
eh causation is not derived from the argument @ priori; nor even 
% covered by any process of reasoning; but it is, in all cases, the 


This distinction, however, has not been admitted the author 
of Dr. Brown's life, who thinks it necessary to defend Professor 


bave any idea ofefficiency. Not perceiving the difference between 
biogra proceeds to ve an expla- 


nation of Dr. Brown's opinions, which, in fact 
the nd on which the charge was originally made to rest :-— 
* t am convinced,” says he, “that nothing more is necessary 
than to refer the reader to the extracts I have already made from 
Dr. Brown's work, to show that the is entirely without 
foundation. He does certainly maintain wer is nothing 
more than invariableness of antecedence ; but in the course 
of his work, he states, again and again, in many yaried forms of ex- 


= 

bile another, with which it has always been commected. We «cen 
OF Bellet; an inference which forces itself upon 
a us, 80 soon as we have exercised our intellectual faculties on the 
ci phenomena of the material universe. _ It is, therefore, perfectly 
ral Correct to say that we have the belief of power or efficiency, but 
ait that we have no idea of either; a distinction which applies to 
| au constitute the furniture of our minds. 

; y some antagonists, “ that 
ait denied there is such a thing as power, or that we have any idea 
ane of efficiency.” Dr. Brown does not, indeed, deny that there is 


that in ail similar circumstances, the same antecedent will 
uent ; that we believe this:by in- 
tuition ; that it is impossible for us not to believe it. Nay, he 
says in express words, that the mind is originally ied to believe 
causation in every sequence. It is vain to say, if this be Dr 
Brown's doctrine, wherein does it differ from what every other 
writer maintains upon the subject? that has nothing to do. with 
the present question. That question is whether he did or did not 
admit of the existence of power, and of the idea of power?) If he 
did not, then, with all the love I bear his memory, 1 should: re+ 
joice to aid in the prompt exclusion of so. monstrous a heresy.’ 
Mr Wels even goes so far aso maintain that, altogether 
unjust to accuse Mr. Hume himself of denying the idea of power. 
inthe ‘Essay on Necessary Connection,’ Mr. Hume certainly does 
state as clearly as language can express that we have an idea of 
necessary connection. Dr. Reid was the first who represented 
him as maintaining the opposite doctrine ; and his views, I pre- 
sume, have been copied by the writers who followed him, without 
_ Weare at the ignorance whi of 
this statement, in regard to fact as well as to Mr. 
connection, r. not by any means misrepresent 
the of that anthony whan te: 
now mentioned. After giving two definitions of a cause, Mr. 
Hume, in the second section of his essay, proceeds to remark that 
‘though both these definitions be _from circumstances 


fe ect. W8 HAVE NO IDRA OF THI§ CONNECTION; nor even any 
tinct notion what it is we desire to know, when we endeavour 
at a conception of it. of thin particular sound. But what do 


in to the cause, we ‘cannot remedy this inconvenience, or 
attain any more perfect definition which may point out that 1] 
| 

is followed by this sound, and that all similar vibrations have it 
been followed by similar sounds: or, that this vibration is I 
followed by this sound, and that upon the appearance of one, | 
idea of the other. We consider the relation of cause and 
i 
i 


power ; but unquestionably if words have any meaning, they both 

deny the possibility of our ever arriving at villewiat of power, or 

of pointing out in any cause, the particular circumstance which 

ate constitutes. efficiency. The former author reminds us again and 

isn again, that every idea is copied from some preceding impression 

i a or sentiment ; and that where we cannot find any impression, we 


may be certain that there is no idea. . In all single instances, he 
adds, of the operations of bodies or minds, there is nothing that 
4 produces any impression, nor consequently can suggest any idea 
a of power or necessary connection. But when many uniform in- 
g stances appear, and the safne object is always followed by the 
| same event, we then begin to entertain the notion of cause and 
f connection. We then feel, says he, a new sentiment or impres- 
F sion ; to wit, a customary connection in the thought or imagina- 
wit tion between one object and its usual attendant; and this senti- 
Lett ment is the original of that idea which we seek for. 

It is manifest that the sentiment or impression here mentioned, 
is not that of power, or of necessary connection between cause 
and effect, but simply the feeling of a ‘customary connection in 
the thought or imagination ;” and as every idea, according to 
Hume, is the copy of an impression, it follows‘that the idea in this 
instance, must be that, not of power, but of customary connection 
in the thought ; which, as the same author observes, is the origi- 
nal of the vague idea, for which we endeavour to find a pattern or 
impression in the actual relations of physical events. For, as he 
justly remarks, as this idea arises from a number of similar in- 
stances, and not from any single instance, it must arise from that 
circumstance in which the number of instances differs from every 
individual instance. That this customary connection or transi- 
tion of the imagination is the only circumstance in which the ~ dif- 
fer. In every other particular they are alike, It is clear, 
fore, we maintain, that there is a very great difference between 
this ** transition of the imagination,” and the philosophical idea 
of necessary connection in cause and effect. 

We are surprised to find Dr. Brown himself taking the field in 
defence of Hume, and insisting that the author of the “ Essay on 
Necessary Connection” did not deny that we possess the idea of 
power in reference to physical causes.. This surprise is creased 
when we call to mind that Dr. Brown has repeatedly stated that 
the idea in question could never be found where Mr. Hume went 
in search of it; and that the process which he adopted, and the — 
history of, the idea as given by the philosopher now named, were 

‘\altogether inaccurate and inadmissible.” .‘‘ The belief of 
power,” continues the Doctor, “is an original feeling, . intuitive 
and immediate on the perception of change; not borrowed from 
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any resemblance in the transitions of thought.’ Mr. Hume; in- 
deed, speaks of the idea of power and of necessary connection, 
as he was accustomed to speak of other errors or prejudices 
which prevail in the world ; but every one who has read his Essay 
must be satisfied that the result of his investigation, according as 
he chose to conduct it, was that neither of the bad ideas could 
be derived from the exercise of the intellectual faculties, and that 
they were only to be found growing out of a sort of mental habit, 
superinduced by custom ; a source on which no reliance could be 
placed, and from which Dr. Brown himself assures it, the idea of 
poe could not possibly proceed. 'We therefore continue to 
old the opinion that Dr. Reid was in the right, and that the late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and his biographer have extended 
towards Hume a species of candour, which is morw closely re- 
lated to charity than to truth. But to prevent mistake we take 
leave to repeat, that the sceptical essayist did not deny that the 
idea of necessary connection was entertained by mankind at 
large, or that he frequently alluded to it in his writings, as a 
universal, or at least a very general, conviction in uninstructed 
minds. We simply maintain that he regarded it as a kind of 
illusion or prejudice; that when he endeavoured to trace it in 
the principles of human knowledge, he confessed it was not to. be 
discovered ; and that he at length imagined he saw it originating 
in a quarter where, it is admitted on all hands, it could not pos- 
sibly be generated. In truth, Hume himself was perfectly aware 
that, in referring the idea of necessary connection to the “ cus- 
tomary transition of thought and imagination,” he was making 
an indirect acknowledgment that such an idea had never yet 
been formed by. the human mind, and that the word which ex- 
pressed it was entirely destitute of meaning. : : 
We do not urge these considerations with a view of exciting a 
groundless odium against Hume, or even of calling in. question 
the accuracy of his general reasoning on this particular subject. 
On the con we are convinced that, notwithstanding some 
important mistakes, he conferred on philosophy a great obligation 
by the light which he diffused on the relation of cause and effect, 
aud more especially by removing from the argument much of the 
mysticism in which it had been involved by former inquirers. 
We agree with Dr. Brown, that 
©The’ suspicidn “attached to his doctrine with respect to it, must 
have arisen from the general character of his writings, not from atten- 
tion to this particular part of them ; for since all are able to understand 
the words of praise or censure in which a general character may be 
conveyed, and few are able to weigh and appreciate the works from 
which that character has arisen, there are many who hate and. dread a 
VOL. I. 8 
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name, without knowing why it is that the name should be dreaded, 
and tremble at the consequence of opinions which, if they knew what 
those opinions were, might seem to them as void of danger as their 
tie own, from which they have perhaps no other difference than of the mere 
phrases employed to express them.” 

1 f The amount of the service rendered by Mr. Hume to physical 
4 | science, will be best appreciated by those who are acquainted 


with the notions entertained relative to causation by some of the 
older philosophers, and even a who lived at no great 


_ distance from our own times. The distinction of causes by the 
ta peripatetics into efficient, formal, material, and final; and into 
a oceasional, physical, and efficient, by certain modern authors, 
ig could have no other effect than to confuse language, and impede 


i the progress 6f knowledge. 


“In the system of occasional causes which formed a pat of the 
Cartesian philosophy, and which was founded on the difficulty of 
imagining any mutual agency of substances so little congruous as 
mind and matter, the direct agency of these upon each other was de- 
nied in every particular case ; and the changes which seem to be reci- 
procally produced by their mutual action, were ascribed to the direct 
operation of God. According to this doctrine itis He, and He alone, 
who, when light is present affects our minds with vision: it is He, and 
He alone who when we will to raise our arm, produces the necessary con- 
traction of the muscles. The presence of light in the one case, and our 
desire in the other case, are the occasions, indeed, on which the Omnipo- 
tent Power becomes thus active ; but they are instrumental only as occa- 
sions ; and but for the direct interposition of the Almighty himself, in 
both cases, there would be no vision though light were for ever present 
in the healthy eye, and no contraction of the soundest muscles, though 


our mind were wholly occupied from morning till night in willing a 
single motion of the arm.” 


Dr. Brown has introduced many valuable reflections into this 
department of his subject, and exposed most successfully the 
futility of those distinctions upon which some authors, compara- 
tively recent, have supported the doctrine of physical and efficient 
causes ; which, as he remarks, are just the occasional causes of 
Descartes under a new form and denomination. ‘There is like- 
wise a great deal of very ingenious reasoning displayed, in the 
fourth section of the third part, on the certainty of physical 
inference, independent of experience, in regard to the inertia of 

matter, and the phenomena connected with equilibrium and the 
composition of forces. This, in our opinion, is the ablest and 
most original part of Dr. Brown’s work, and assuredly displays a 
very rare talent for analysis, as well as a minute acquaintance with 
a very intricate branch of mechanical philosophy. 
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Upon the whole, the doctrines on cause and effect maintained 
by Dr. Brown, are those which were first expounded by Mr. Hume. 
There are three propositions at least forthe clear enunciation of 
_ which we are exclusively indebted to the latter, and which consti- 
tute the groundwork of the system constructed by the former. 
First, That the relation of cause and effect cannot be discovered 
a priori ; secondly, that even after experience the relation cannot 
be discovered by a process of reasoning; and thirdly, that the 
relation is an object of belief alone, om not of perception or of 
‘deduction. ‘These propositions,” says Mr, Welsh, so far as 
they go, contain what may be considered as the established creed 
of philosophers. But to these he added two other propositions, 
which, though in accordance with his theory of impressions and 
ideas, are by no means in accordance with the phenomena that he 
introduces them to explain. The first of these a ew is, 
that the relation between cause and effect is believed to exist 
between objects only after their customary conjunction is known 
to us; and the second is, that when two objects have been. fre- 
quently observed in succession, the mind passes readily from the 
idea of the one to the idea of the other ; from this transition, and 
from the greater vividness of the idea, thus more readily suggested, 
there arises a belief of the relation of cause and effect between 
them. In a very full examination of these two propositions, Dr. 
Brown has shown that the customary conjunction of events is by 
no means necessary to our belief of causation; and that from a 
single sequence, the belief of power often rises with irresistible 
conviction. And in regard to Mr. Hume’s theory of the manner 
in which our belief arises, Dr. Brown has most satisfactorily shown 
that it is at variance with every fact connected with this part of 
our nature.” 

Besides the “ Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect,” 
there is in the hands of the public another philosophical work 
written by Dr. Brown, consisting of four volumes. [t contains 
the lectures delivered to the young men attending the moral phi- 
losophy class at Edinburgh, during the ten years that he held the 
appointment of Professor. These lectures are printed verbatim 
from the manuscript found in the possession of his family after 
his death ; and as they have deservedly attracted considerable 
attention, the following circumstances respecting their composi- 
tion, will not fail’to be regarded as an interesting morsel of literary 
history. “ He seldom began to prepare any of his lectures till the 
evening of the day before it was delivered. His labours generall 
commenced immediately after tea, and he continued at his desk 
till two, and often till three in the morning. After the repose of a 
few hours he eee: Yanan writing often till he 
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heard the hour of twelve, when he hurried off to deliver what he 
had written. When his lecture was over, if the day was favour- 
able, he generally took a walk, or —_ his time in light 
reading, till his favourite beverage restored him again to a capacity 
for exertion. His exertions during the whole of the winter were 
uncommonly great ; and with his delicate frame, it is surprising 
that he did not sink altogether under them. For several nights 
he was prevented from ever being in bed ; and upon one occasion 
he did not begin his lecture till one o'clock on the morning of the 
day on which it was to be delivered. The subject of many of 
his lectures he had never reflected upon till he took up his pen, 
and many of his theones occurred to him during the period of 
composition, He never indeed at any time wrote upon any sub- 
ject without new thoughts, and those often the best, starting up in 
ismind. It gives an additional value to the printed lectures to 
know (and there is the most satisfactory evidence upon the sub- 
ject), that nearly the whole of the lectures that are contained in 
the first three volumes, were written during the first year of his 
se ip and the whole of the remaining lectures in the fol- 
owing season. In going over his lectures the following year, his 
own surprise was great to find that he could make but little im- 
provement upon them. As he continued to read the same lec- 
tures till the time of his death, they were printed from his manu- 
script exactly as he wrote them, without addition or retrench- 
ment.” 
It could hardly be expected that lectures composed in such 
circumstances, should contain a complete system of ethics, and 
of intellectual philosophy. Our confidence in the soundness of 
Dr. Brown's views is greatly diminished when we call to mind the 
information supplied to us by his biographer, that “ the subject of 
many of his lectures he had never reflected upon till he took up 
his pen, and that many of his theories occurred to him during 
the period of composition.” But it should seem that in the meta- 
physical school of Edinburgh, novelty and boldness of specula- 
tion constitute the principal charm of the lectures. A theory, 
like a coach or a suit of clothes, must only be used for a certain 
time, and then give place to a newer fashion, or more splendid 
materials. The doctrines of Reid are superseded by those of 
Stewart, and at length comes Dr. Brown, who tells his pupils 
that those old gentlemen were mere blundering dreamers, and 
that they must receive the gospel of metaphysics from the inspi- 
rations which were regularly vouchsafed to him every evening 
after a cup of strong tea. The present Professor again declares, 
we presume, that he cannot understand Brown’s infinitesmal 


analytics ; that the speculations of his predecessor ascend far 
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above the transcendentalism of Kant; and that if the intellectial 
nature and moral attributes of man are ever again to be rendered 
intelligible, we must approach nearer to the earth, and take a 
more practical view of what the human being does, and feels, as 
an actual member of society. What becomes of the pase stu- 
dents during this random play of mental aérostation ? Why, they 
ze at the philosopher who is up for the time; and the farther 
e goes into the nner they like him the better, and pass the 
the louder praises on his personal courage and the buoyancy of 
his machine: and when he comes down to let a younger aéronaut 
have his turn, they immediately forget his exploits, in admiration 
of the gas and silk which are about to darken the atmosphere, 
ina new voyage of discovery. It cannot be surprising, there- 
fore, that we should agree with Hobbes, in the quotation given 
above, that among the things to be amended in universities, the 
frequency of insignificant speech is one ! , 

We should not, however, do justice to Dr. Brown, did we omit _ 
to mention that there are in his lectures more ingenious reasoning, 
and a greater number of original views, than are to be found in 
any modern work with which we are acquainted. His various 
theories, even if they did oceur to him for the first time’ during 
the period of composition, give proof of a very acute and pene- 
trating mind: exciting, as we peruse them, a eg es deep re- 
gret that he did not live to review his labours with the more cool 
and impartial eye of riper years, and prepare them for the press, 
not merely as discourses read to very young men, but with a more 
direct reference to the actual state of knowledge that obtains in 
the scientific world. A sketch of his system may be given in the 
following words. Confining the inquiries of philosophy to an 
examination of mental phenomena, as mere states of the mind, 
without attempting to unfold the nature of the thinking and feel- 
ing principle itself, he divides our intellectual and sensitive im- 
pressions into these classes and orders :-— 

“Of these states or affections of mind, when we consider them in 
all their variety, there is one physical distinction that cannot fail to 
strike us. Some of them arise in consequence of the operation ox 
external things—the others, in consequence of mere previous feelings o1 
the mind itself. 

“In this difference, then, of their antecedents, we have a ground ot 
primary division. - The phenomena may be arranged as of two classes, 
the external affections of the mind, the internal affections of the mind. 

“ The former of these classes admits of very easy subdivision, accord- 
ing to the bodily organs affected. ‘The latter may be divided into two 
orders, intellectual states of the mind and emotions. These orders’ 
which are sufficiently distinct in themselves, exhaust, as it appears to 
me, the whole phenomena of the class.” 
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‘This classification is, no doubt, both ingenious and satisfactory; 
being much more simple than the cumbrous enumeration of Reid, 
and sufficiently comprehensive to include all the powers and sus- 
ceptibilities of the human mind. But many of the minor details 
are objectionable both in principle and language. The mind, for 
example, is identified throughout with its own operations : thought 
is represented as being merely the mind in a state of thinking; 
anger, love, and desire, are the mind in so many different states ; 
and, in fact, the mind is described as consisting of its own ideas 
and feelings, and therefore incapable of existing but when it 
thinks and feels. It is a mere bundle or succession of ideas and 
emotions. We admit, indeed, that an attempt is made to obviate 
this objection; but it must be obvious to every one, that the lan- 
guage of the defence is inconsistent with the expression, as well 
as with the general tenour of the doctrines to which it refers. 
There is perceptible, too, throughout the whole work, a tendency 
to find fault with Dr. Reid and his opinions, and to lower that 
distinguished writer as a philosopher and author. By means of a 
ltry kind of special pleading, an attempt is made to prove that 
is controversy with the idealists, Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, originated in a mistaken view of their doctrines in 
regard to perception. No one who has made himself master of 
the metaphysical tenets which were held by those ingenious phi- 
losophers_ will with Dr. Brown; for it must be granted, 
either that the disciples of the Cartesian school did not understand 
their own language, and that the world ascribed to them a set of 
opinions which they never maintained, or that Reid’s strictures 
on their system were just and well founded. But we find, more- 
over, that Dr. Reid was frequently attacked when Mr. Stewart's 
reasoning was the object of the lecturer’s vituperation. In a 
letter to Mr. Erskine he confesses this ruse de guerre in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ I was very much constrained, as you may believe, 
by the unpleasantness of differing so essentially from Mr. Stewart, 
on many of the principal points. But I conceived that it would 
be more honourable to state at once my own opinions, than toseem 
to introduce them afterwards in other years; and Dr. Leid’s 
name fortunately served every purpose when I had opinions to 
oppose, in which Mr. Stewart perhaps coincided. | got off there- 
fore pretty well in that way; though I must confess that it was 
one of the most unpleasant circumstances attending my situation.” 
We must not forget to mention, that Dr, Brown composed six 
or eight volumes of poetry, written generally after the manner of 
Collins and Aeaneiles but which, with the exception of one 
piece, named the “ Paradise of Coquettes,” have not gained for 
their author the meed of praise. Mr. Erskine, in one of his letters 
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to him, very successfully points out the source of his failure, by 
stating that he “cut blocks with a razor.” He was so nice about 
his words, that he allowed his thoughts to evaporate while search- 
ing for an expression. At all events, Dr. Brown's fame will not 
be supported by his poetical eminence. . 

Mr. Welsh concludes the “ Life” with a highly wrought cha- 
racter of its subject, as a man, a poet, and a philosopher; but 
like many other unskilful eulogists he defeats his own end by say- 
ing too much, as also by inadvertently drawing aside the veil, and 
showing the original instead of the picture. For instance, after 
extolling Dr. Brown as the most amiable, and candid, and self- 
denied, of human beings, he adds, as one of the shades to the 
brightness of his excellencies, a tendency to give too little credit 
to the motives of those who differed from him in sentiment” — 
one of the worst tendencies, it must be confessed, that can darken 
any character, whether literary or political. Again, after praising 
his philosophical style and talents mn termsof the most unbounded | 
admiration, he acknowledges “that Dr. Brown often shows a 
preference of what is subtle to what is useful, and is sometimes 
more ingenious than solid.” He even applies to him the remark 
which Buonaparte made on La Place: cherchoit des subtilités 
partout; et portait enfin Vesprit des infiniment petits dans 
Vadministration.” “ His style,” he continues, “is too abstract, 
and his illustrations are not always introduced in the manner 
that might give them most effect. Many quaintnesses, both of 
thought and expression, are to be found in his writings. His 
sentences are often long, sometimes involved,”’ &c. &c. Of these 
observations we have only to say, that if the author believed 
them well founded, he ought to have drawn his pen through the 
twenty pages of hyperbolical panegyric which immediately pre- 
cede them. Let those, however, who wish to have a favourable 
specimen of Dr. Brown’s talents and manner as a metaphysician, 
read with attention the “ Inquiry into the Relation of ie and 
Effect.” 


Arr. XII1.—1. Prof. Schumacker’s Astronomische Abhand- 
lungen, Altona, 1823. 4 Memoir on Refractive and Dis- 
persive Powers, by M. Frauenhofer. 

2. Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. IX. 
On a Monochromatic Lamp, &c., by Dr. Brewster.—On. the 
Absorption of Light by coloured Media, by J. F. W. Hers- 
chel, Esq. 
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3. Some Account of the late M. Guinand and his Improvements 
in the Manufacture of Glass, 8vo. London, 1825. 


M. Fravennorer has been long known on the continent as a 
very distinguished practical optician. He has succeeded beyond 
any artist in this country in producing flint glass for optical pur- 

s, of the most complete mh rag and freedom from flaws 
and defects, This superiority in his glass has enabled him to pro- 
secute some very important researches, an account of which is 
contained in the memoir named at the head of this article, as in- 
serted in French, in the well known journal of Prof. Schumacker. 

His primary object was to determine with great exactness, for 
the formation of achromatic object glasses, the dispersive powers 
of different species of glass. He first tried the effect of correcting 
the colour by opposing prisms, viewed through a telescope, which 
isin fact the same method as that originally proposed by Dr. 
Brewster. Butit became an object of attention to examine the 
dispersion of each coloured ray separately. To do this is a pro- 
blem which has always been attended with the essential difficulty, 
of not being able to fix upon rays in the spectrum which are strietly 
homogeneous, and which can at all times be identified with cer- 
tainty. In order to get over this difficulty M. Frauenhofer tried, 
without success, different coloured media and flames: to trials of 
this kind we shall have occasion to allude in the sequel, as leading 
to some important discoveries. Our artist, however, next adopted 
a plan which he considered successful ; this was to place six lamps 
in a row behind a small aperture, close before which was a prism. 
The separate spectra of each lamp were thus thrown, so that the 

rism under trial, which was placed at nearly seven hundred feet 
distance,’received only the red rays (for example) from one lamp, 
and the blue from another, &c., by which means the colours ap- 
peared in the form of distinct spaces, separated entirely from each 
other. We cannot help feeling some difficulty as to the applica- 
tion of this method, but perhaps the description itself is not the 
clearest that might be given. We do not feel sure that the rays 
were strictly homogeneous; however, they were capable of 
exact identification from this further contrivance : a narrow aper- 
ture was made in the screen above the six lamps, through which 
the light of another lamp passed and was received on the second 
prism ; in viewing this, a bright line was seen at the limits of the 
red and yellow spaces ; this was exactly defined, and by means of 
its invariable position, im comparison with the coloured spaces 
below, the observer could always be assured that the same identical 
ray fell on his prism. A number of measurements were thus made 
with great exactness, from which the great differences in the 
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ratios of refraction for the same ray in different media, are 
clearly ascertained. | 
But the most important point was the appearance of the bright 
line above mentioned; this M. Frauenhofer next proceeded: to 
study ; he found it exhibited alike by the light from all flames, 
&c. when received through a narrow aperture. He next tried the 
light of the sun; this was received into a dark room through a 
narrow crevice, at the distance of twenty-four feet, by a prism of 
excellent flint glass: in looking at the spectrum thus formed 
through a small telescope, he onesiot not only the bright line 
before spoken of, but an infinity of lines, some dark and some 
bright, crossing every part of the spectrum at right angles to the 
direction of its elongation, and not forming the boundaries of 
the different coloured spaces, but existing in the middle of them, 
and in fact distributed in some places more plentifully than 
in others along the whole length, in some parts more con- 
spicuous, and in others more faint. Of all these lines the ob- 
server has given an accurate delineation ; he counted upon the. 
whole 574 of them; if the aperture be so wide as to subtend an 
angle of more than 15” at the eye, the lines disappear. Some of 
the fainter ones also are not seen, unless the eye be shaded from 
the glare of the brighter parts. With English flint glass, M. Frauen- 
hofer could only see the brightest lines; but with every sort of glass 
of his own manufacture, and with prisms formed of liquids, they 
were all distinctly seen. He then proceeded by anextended series 
of measurements, with a repeating circle, to determine the angles of 
deviation which these lines formed when viewed through different 
media. These lines in fact supply the great desideratum in re- 
searches of this natire, and enabled him to determine the devia- 
tions belonging to points in the spectrum strictly definite, with any 
degree of accuracy. 
soo observing the great number of lines crossing the sporty m, 
we might be led to suppose that the inflexion of light at the edges 
of the aperture had some connection with the phenomenon ; in 
order to exainine this point, M. Frauenhofer varied the experiment 
in the following manner : He received the rays through a small 
circular hole nearly 15” in diameter; the spectrum thus formed had 
almost no breadth, but in order to widen it, M. Frauenhofer made — 
the rays. pass through a semi-cylinder of glass, by this means the 
length and erder of colours remained unaltered, but the breadth 
being magnified, he saw as before all the lines. By means of the 
same contrivance he detected similar lines in the light of the planet 
Venus, without employing any aperture ;_ the brightest lines only 
were visible, but they coincided in position with the correspond- 


ing ones in the solar spectrum. The light of some of the principal 
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fixed stars was subjecied to the same examination; im some of 
these, lines were observed in positions different from those before 


by this light, (without passing any aperture,) limes different from 
any of the former were observed. The light of several flames 
was similarly examined, and several curious results obtained. 

Such is a brief outline of the most important parts of M. Frau- 
enhofer’s experiments ; they indicate a very remarkable property 
of light, and present appearances which we believe have not yet 
been accounted for on any known principles. We must here 
take occasion to remind our readers, that the discovery of the fact 
itself, (though evidently unknown to M. Frauenhofer,) was made 
some years ago by Dr. Wollaston. His experiment was however 
somewhat ditierent; and owing to the great superiority of his 
glass, M. Frauenhofer has the merit of having ascertained the 
almost infinite number of those lines, which in Dr. Wollaston’s 
experiments appeared only a few. M. Frauenhofer musi also 
have the credit of being the first to apply these lines to the pur- 

of accurate determination of the dispersive power, al 

r. Wollaston made a few observations of this kind. It may be 
satisfactory to many of our readers if we here mention, that with 
an ordinary prism of English glass, the principal lines may be very 
well seen, by looking through the prism at a narrow aperture in 
a shutter, or screen placed against a window so as to receive the 
light of the clouds; this was Dr. Wollaston’s method: his ex- 

iments are given in the “ Phil. Trans.” 1802; he examined 
also the light from flame. [If any of our readers are inclined to 
try the experiment, we recommend particularly to them to look 
at the blue part of a candle flame through a narrow slit; the 
separation of the colours is very wide and complete. 
he mere inspection of the prismatic colours is sufficient to 

show that the different parts of the spectrum, independently of 
their colour, possess very different degrees of brightness or illu- 
minating intensity. The late Sir W. Herschel was, we believe, 
the first who attempted any accurate determination of these rela- 
tive intensities ; he found the greatest illumination in the yellow- 
ish-green space, and a gradual decrease from thence towards 
each extremity. MM. Frauenhofer tried similar experiments by a 
different method, and his determinations were made with greater 
attention to exactness than perhaps any former; but there appear 
to us two essential difficulties in his method. 

In the first place, the intensity of each coloured ray was to be 


observed. ‘he electric light was tre in same way; the 
i points of two conductors were connected by a fine fibre of glass, 
He along which the succession of sparks was so rapid as to produce 
i = the appearance of a fine line of light. In the spectrum formed 
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with the white or yellowish hight reflected by a 

mirror from a lamp; M. Frauenhofer considers it easy, with a 
little practice, for the eye to judge of this equalization with the 
requisite accuracy. This we must confess appears to us very 
doubtful ; though the sensation of colour and of intensity may 
possibly depend pend on modifications of the same cause, yet the two 
sensations follow such very different laws, and that difference is 
dependent upon rinciples so wholly unknown to us, that we can 
hardly conceive the possibility of abstracting so entirely from the 
idea of colour that of intensity, as to enable the mind to decide 
insany thing like a certain and satisfactory manner, upon the 
equality of illuminating effect in lights of two different colours 
simultaneously presented to the eye. 

Another and more serious difficulty appears to us to arise from 
the following considerations : Supposing the illuminating inten- 
sities to be really equal; it is well established that if two rays of 
light, one of a colour approaching more to whiteness than the 
other, be presented in juxta-position to the eye, the deeper colour 
of the one will be diluted by the proximity of the lighter colour 
of the other; that is to say, though not actually combined or 
blended together, the sensation which the one uces in the eye 
tends to diminish that which arises from the other. If this, as is 
highly probable, is owing to the different convergency required 
for the two, it will obviously take place in a greater degree in 

ion as the coloured ray differs in refrangibility from the 
white. (See Edin. Phil. Journ. No. 19, p. 33.) 

Whatever weight may be attributed to the objections against 
this particular method, it is certain that the ee er 
. Sustains a regular decrease from the central yellowi to 

the violet on one side, and the red on the other. The series of 
numbers given by M. Frauenhofer decrease in a more rapid ratio 
than those found by any other observers, and the tendency of the 
causes just considered as influencing his results, would be pre- 
cisely that of producing this rapid diminution. But the decrease 
of illuminating power towards the red boundary, will become a 

int of considerable interest in the sequel. 

M. Frauenhofer’s observations on the illuminating powers of the 
prismatic rays, led him to several suggestions of practical import- 
ance in the construction of telescopes. He attends particularly 
to the distinction between diminishing the aberration of colour, 
and producing greater distinctness in the image ; as also to the 
aberration from the want of achromatism in the human eye. 
When different specimens of glass were examined by the accurate 
test of the spectral lines, the difference in their dispersive M. Frauen: 
was shown, when not otherwise capable of detection. 
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hofer found differences of this kind in specimens taken not only 
from the same crucible, but from the opposite parts of the same 
iece of glass. By unwearied diligence and laborious trials he has, 
eooaees, at le th succeeded in the manufacture of flint glass, to 
such a in a crucible containing four hundred pounds, 
two pieces, one taken from the bottom, and the other from the 
top of the same mass, exhibited absolutely the same power. 

This becomes the place for noticing the results obtained by a 
fellow labourer in the same work, M. Guinand. The small publi- 
cation we have named relative to this individual, is one which we 
have perused with considerable interest, as exhibiting a remarkable 
instance of the power of intuitive mechanical ‘skill, in surmount- 
ing all the obstacles which circumstances and situation conspired 
to place in the way of its developement. M. Guinand was the 
son of a joiner at Neufchatel : as a youth he worked at that trade; 
subsequently made watch cases; and thus acquiring some idea 
of casting metals, undertook, on examining a reflecting telescope, 
to make one ; in which he soon succeeded, without any knowledge 
of optics, and left entirely to his own resources for every part of 
the work. His next attempt was to make a pair of spectacles. 
He learnt the art of grinding and polishing the lenses by having 
once witnessed the process. He hence proceeded to make 
lenses for telescopes, and constructed several small refracting 
ones. He now accidentally became acquainted with the principle 
of the achromatic object glass: and all his energies and labours 
seemed concentrated upon the means of endeavouring to procure 
glass free from imperfections for this purpose. This is in fact one 
of the most difficult problems with which the practical optician is 
concerned ; and the patience, the sagacity, the perseverance,which 
M. Grinand displayed, in a long series of attempts under the 
most discouraging circumstances, to obtain his object, were truly 
surprising. At every failure he seemed to be occupied solely in 
studying the cause which had occasioned it. And thus, step by 
step, he contrived to approach at length towards the wished for ob- 
ject, and produced glass more free from striz and imperfections 
than any before made. Every disappointment taught him some 
further improvement, and it was thus that he acquired, what is 
perhaps the distinguishing characteristic of his method, the mode 
of joining together into one large disk separate pieces of glass, 
selected as the most perfectly homogeneous. These he contrived 
to soften and unite together again, after which they were formed 
into the required lens, without any perceptible joiming or umper- 
fection; in this way he has formed lenses of twelve or eighteen 
inches diameter, fn L805, his fame had reached M. Frauenho- 
fer, who invited him to Bavaria, to give his important services to the 
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establishment of Benedictbauern, where glass for optical p 
is largely manufactured under M. Frauenhofer’s direction. The 
glass made by M. Guinand has since become known over Europe ; 
specimens have been tried by the opticians and astronomers of 
France and our own country. The report of that eminent artist, 
M.Tulley, as to its great superiority to any made in this country, is 
couched in the strongest terms; and there can be little doubt that 
owing to the very perfect transparency which it possesses, we may 
expect a great increase in the power of refracting telescopes, 
hitherto so much limited in their degree of improvement. M. 
Guinand returned to his native place, and-continued the construc- 
tion of telescopes with uncommon ingenuity and success, himself 
not only having melted, formed, and polished the glasses, and 
calculated the adjustments, but also constructed every part of the 
apparatus, and put it together. This remarkable example of un- 
taught genius died in 1823, aged seventy-six. His secret is con- 
fided to his son, who undertakes to continue the manufacture so 
important to the scientific world, upon the same principles as his 
father. 

We before mentioned that M. Frauenhofer’s first attempts were 
directed to obtaining homogeneous light by means of flames and 
coloured media; in thishe was unsuccessful. Dr. Brewster, however, 
and M. Herschel have been more fortunate. In the memoirs 
above named by these two distinguished individuals, a great num- 
ber of experiments are detailed, having in many instances a 
similar object in view. 

Dr. Brewster was in want of homogeneous light, to illuminate 
objects under microscopic examination ; Mr. Herschel wished to 
obtain it for the prosecution of certain optical researches, Dr. 
Brewster after numerous trials ascertained the remarkable fact, 
that almost all bodies in which the combustion is imperfect, such 
as paper, linen, &ce. gave a light in which strictly homogeneous 
wow rays predominated ; that the yellow light increased with 
the humidity of these bodies ; and that a great proportion of the 
same light was generated when various flames were urged mecha- 
nically with a blow-pipe, or a pair of bellows. He thence con- 
cludes, that the yellow rays are the produce of an imperfect com- 
bustion. However, the most important circumstance was, that 
the presence of aqueous vapour increased the quantity of yellow 
light ; this was a new fact, and supplied Dr. Brewster with a lamp 
whose light was truly homogeneous. Diluted alcohol is the 

bulum he employs, and he has suggested a convenient form for 
a lamp for the purpose wanted. at 

Various media, such as coloured ess were also tried. Dr. 
Brewster investigated the effect of in changing the tints of 
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these glasses ; in some the power of absorbi rticular colours is 
altered transiently, in others permanently. He tried the effect of 
different media in absorbing the different rays of the spectrum, 
and has given delineations of the spectrum as seen through 
different coloured glasses. 

In Mr. Herschel’s experiments the object was nearly the same 

in the first instance, but he has pursued it in a somewhat differ- 
ent manner from Dr. Brewster, and has arrived at some other 
results of considerable consequence. 
He first examined, as also Dr. Brewster did, the effect of certain 
coloured glasses in almost obliterating certain coloured spaces in 
the spectrum, whilst others were transmitted im all their brilliancy. 
This fact was first noticed by Dr. Young: Mr. Herschel, in apply- 
ing to the examination of it the uncommon powers of his analy- 
tical skill, has resolved the phenomena into their most general 
expression, and thus traced the cause of many interesting conse- 
quences which otherwise would not have been deduced. 

For example; one of the glasses he tried was of a ruby red co- 
lour ; this permitted to pass almost the whole red, and a consi- 
derable portion of the orange ; and even in strong lights a portion 
of yellow or a trace of green, but the rest were obliterated. He 
represents the effect by conceiving a straight line divided accord- 
ing to the proportions of the coloured spaces, to be taken as the 
abscissa, and at each point ordinates erected representing the pro- 
portion of rays transmitted by any medium; the extremities of 
these ordinates give a curve, which he calls the type of this me- 
dium. The nature of this curve is determined by observation for 
each medium ; but Mr.Herschel has given an analytical expression, 
showing the law by which the nature of the curve is altered, ac- 
cording to an increase of thickness in the medium: this is in fact 
one of the most curious parts of the subject. 


“ Tt would appear at first sight,”’ Mr. Herschel observes, “‘ that the ef- 
fect of doubling or tripling the thickness of any coloured medium,would 
simply be to increase the depth and intensity of the tint, but not to alter 
its character. Ifa white object appear blue through a blue glass, we 
should expect it to appear still bluer through two, and yet more so_ 
through three such glasses. The above formula shows, however, that 
this is so far from being the case, that the tint of the emergent pencil 
is essentially dependent on the thickness of the medium; and that it 
is only from a knowledge of the relative values of the ratios of the 
intensity, after traversing a thickness equal to unity, for the various 
parts of the spectrum, that we can say @ priori, whether the tint of a 
thick glass will retain any similarity to that of a thin one of the same 
kind.” (p. 447.) 


The fact is, the quantity of any coloured ray, transmitted by an 
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homogeneous medium, decreases in geometrical progression, as 
the thickness increases in arithmetical. Thus, however trifling 
the difference may be at first in the eflect of two media, it is 
always possible to render it sensible by taking a sufliciently great 
thickness ; thus the water of the lake of Geneva is indigo-blue, 
that of the lake of Como, emerald-green, when viewed through a 
considerable thickness, though colourless in small quantities. Of 
this, numerous other instances will occur; such as the difference 
in the colour of the sea according to its depth, so well known to 


pilots, as often enabling them to perceive their approach to 
shoals, &c. 


“Tn some instances, the curve has two unequal maxima in different 
parts of the spectrum ; and if at the same time the greater of these 
should happen to correspond to a ray of feebler illuminating power 
than the less, the tint, in small thicknesses of the medium, will 
(generally speaking) be that of the lesser maximum ; the greater vivid- 
ness of these rays giving them a predominance over the others, though 
more numerous; but as this inequality of number increases with the 
increase of thickness, the feebler rays will at length begin to influence 
the tint, and finally obtain the predominance: thus producing, in 
several cases, a complete change of colour, not a little surprising to 
those who are ignorant of its cause. Dr. Thomson’s muriated liquor, 
(chloride of sulphur,) which is yellowish green in very small thicknesses, 
and bright red in considerable ones, is a case in point; a solution of 
sap green presents the same phenomenon yet more strikingly. If 
enclosed between glass plates, slightly inclined, so as to form a thin 
wedge, its colour towards the edge will appear emerald green, and 


towards the back blood red, passing in the intermediate thicknesses 
through a kind of livid neutral tint.” 


The existence of any real homogeneous yellow in the solar 
spectrum, has been denied by Dr. Wollaston, The researches 
both of Mr. Herschel and of Dr. Brewster tend to show, that 
though the insulation of these rays in perfect purity may not be 
practicable, yet they may be so far separated, as to place their 
existence beyond all doubt. Dr. Brewster considers these rays as 
encroaching on the limits both of the red and green. Mr. Herschel 
attributes to them a breadth not less than one-fourth of the interval 
between red and blue. Dr. Brewster draws the conclusion, that 
both the orange and green are really composite colours. 

Of the numerous subsequent experiments of Mr, Herschel, we 
shall not give any details; they are all of a very interesting nature, 
and exhibit several very singular changes in the aspect of the 
spectrum, by a mere addition of thickness in the coloured glasses : 
the curves which represent them, are all delineated. 

From the solarlight, Mr. Herschel afterwards turned his attention 
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to that from flames, &c. : these lights differ extremely in their types 
when examined by the prism, and that in an apparently most 
capricious manner. Among other results, he found that sulphur, at 
a stage of inflammation which is extremely violent, as when thrown 
into a white hot crucible, emits a perfectly homogeneous and bril- 
liant yellow light. In examining the light of a spirit lamp, it was 
found to become perfectly homogeneous when viewed through a 
glass consisting of a pale orange and a pale green one cemented 
together. A lantern formed of such glass, would afford a mono- 
chromatic lamp for microscopical purposes. 

Some beautiful appearances are detailed, as produced from the 
tinge given to flames by various substances held in solution with 
alcohol, &c. 

One of the first glasses which Mr. Herschel tried, and one 
which gave the most important results, was of that blue kind with 
a purplish tint which is employed for finger glasses, &c. When 
the spectrum is viewed through a thickness of .04 inch of this glass, 
the red space was divided into two by a dark line; other changes 
took place in the rest of-the spectrum, which we need not here 
detail. With a double thickness of this glass farther alterations 
were observed ; among which was that the outer red alone re- 
mained visible, the inner being totally obliterated. When a great 
many thicknesses were laid together, the extreme red and violet 
only were transmitted. Mr. Herschel directed his attention par- 
ticularly to these outer red rays, and we extract the following 
important observations upon them:— 


“The species of light alluded to is remarkable ; first, for its perfect 
homogeneity, and, secondly, for its position in the spectrum. When 
the solar spectrum received on a white paper in a darkened room is 
viewed through a moderate thickness (.08 inch) of that glass, cemented 
to any red glass of a tolerably pure colour, it will be seen reduced to a 
perfectly circular and well-defined image of a deep red colour. Ifa 
pin be now stuck in the centre of the red circle, it will be found, on re- 
moving the glass from the eye, to have been fixed in what an ordinary 
observer would call the very furthest termination of the red rays ; and a 
mark similarly made at its circumference, will appear to lie wholly 
without the spectrum, among the dispersed light which usually hangs 
about its edges: in other words, the red, thus insulated, is of too feeble 
an illuminating power to effect the sight in the immediate vicinity of the 
other more brilliant rays, and only becomes visible when they are ex- 
tinguished, or greatly enfeebled. ‘To an eye defended by such a glass, 
vision, through a prism with the largest refracting angle, is as sharp, 
and the outlines of minute objects as free from nebulosity and indis- 
tinctness, as if the rays had suffered no refraction. ‘These characters,— 
the absolute homogeneity of the rays,—their situation precisely at the 
least refracted limit of the spectrum, and the facility with which they 
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may be insulated, render them of peculiar importance as, standards of 
comparison in optical experiments.” 

In this simple and unpretending manner does Mr. Herschel 
announce, what we must consider one of the greatest accessions 
to the catalogues of optical facts, which has been made since 
‘Newton first pointed out the unequal refrangibility of the primary 
rays. To their number Mr. Herschel has added another, whose 
existence had not previously been suspected: in the analysis of 
light he has detected a new ingredient, and has thus found a new 
and exact means of measuring the dispersive powers of different 
media. To this perp? he has, at the conclusion of his paper, 
applied the insulation of these extreme red rays, and of the 
extreme violet; the deviation thus obtained, being of course 
greater for every sort of glass than any obtained by former methods, 
and the measurement extremely exact, from the circumstance of 
the ‘rays being precisely defined and truly homogeneous. The 
method of operating is, we believe, new, and very simple. 

‘The utility of the extreme red rays for this purpose is unques- 
tionably very great ; but the fact will be interesting to philosophers 
in a variety of other points of view. We have already made some 
remarks on the decrease of illuminating intensity in the different 
spaces of the spectrum, from the centre to the extremities: this is 

closely connected with the existence of invisible rays. It has been 
ascertained that the eye is somewhat deficient in its power of con- 
verging red light: from this cause alone, if the red rays were pre- 
sented to itin an insulated state, the outer part of the red would 
be indistinct, and it would be:very probable that certain extreme 
rays might exist which would be altogether invisible; but when 
the rays are presented in juxta-position, the influence of the 
central rays which converge at a shorter distance, will tend to 
increase the deficiency in the perception of the extreme red; and 
this would be the case, on the supposition that all the i pos- 
sessed an intrinsic equal illuminating power and were all of equal 
density: but if in this respect they differ, (as we have seen they 
do,) the diminution will be still more considerable. It would thus _ 
be evident, that at whatever distance from the central point the 
real termination of the spectrum were situated, the apparent illu- 
minating powers must decrease by a much more rapid law, than 
the absolute and intrinsic intensities would do: so that the ap- 
nt limit of the spectrum, would be at a much shorter distance 

rom the point of maximum illumination.* OK. | 


© For some able illustrations bearing on this fom: we refer our readers to a 

paper by Dr. Brewster, * On the adjustment of 5” Edin Journal of © 

Science, No. 1, p, 77. 
VOL, I. T 
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» The discovery of the new red rays has, as might be e : 
excited great interest; they have been recently examined by Mr. 
Powell, who has measured their deviation, and observed them also, 
in the moon’slight. In forming the spectrum, as in Dr. Wollaston’s 
their appparnnce is distinct; 
in spectrum of the blue part of a flame they do not exis 
although there is much of the more refrangible red. PRS 

On the peculiar importance of these rays, in respect to another 
branch of physical inquiry, we will not here enlarge, as we believe 
we shall shortly have a more appropriate occasion of noticing 


em. 
Meanwhile we haye to trust to the indulgence of our readers 
for the length to which our present subject has led us; but we can 
assure them we have used our utmost endeayours to compress into 
the shortest compass, all that appeared to us most likely to he ge- 
nerally interesting, in the recent history of optical researches. 


Art. XIV.—Histoire de la Congutte de V Angleterre par les 
Normands, de ses Causes, et de ses Suites, jusqu’d nos Jours, 
en dngleterre, en Ecosse, en Irelande, et sur le Continent. 
Par Augustin Thierry, 3 tome. Paris, 1825,--History of 
the Conquest of England by the Normans, with its Causes 
from the Earliest Period, and its Consequences to the 


Present Time. ‘Translated from the French of A, Thierry, 


Ovr readers cannot be ignorant, that of late years much has been 
done to elucidate our national history. A new era seems to haye 
opened among us; and our writers, disdaining to walk tamely in 

e pum f their predecessors, have determined to consult 
the original, documents, and to think for themselves, unfettered 
by precedent or authority, The consequence is, that the supre- 

macy which Hume had so long enjoyed, has been shaken ; his 
negli and errors, and partialities, have been repeatedly ex- 
posed; and his admirers, even in their attempts to prop up his 
eclining reputation, have silently admitted that he has no claim © 
to those qualities, which form the chief praise of the historian, 

patience of investigation, and fidelity of statement. 

__ Nor has this spirit of research been confined to our own country. 
‘The work which lies before us, both in the original French and 
in its English translation, constantly appeals to original texts and 
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documents ;' and’ its author, Mr: de Thierry, flatters. 
himself that he has taken so amply from these sources, as “to 
have left little worthy of ¢itation.’’ His subject, the conquest of 
England by the Normans, is certainly of sufficientinterest to form 
a work by itself, but the reader will be deceived if he suppose it 
to include no other period of our history. The author has so - 
the causes of that conquest in the very first colonization of 
island, and has deduced its consequences, in some instances, dotwal 
to the present day. He has evén contrived to connect with it the 
history of the Welsh, the Scotch, and the Irish, the Normans of 
the continent, the Bretons, the Anjouans, and the several nations 
of southern Gaul; an immense outline, which he has filled up in 
its several parts with very different success. 

That Mr. Thierry is a writer of considerable talent, and ex. 
tensive reading, is sufficiently attested by his work: but to these 
qualities he adds two others, not very favourable to historical 
ete a lively imagination, and considerable warmth of feel- 

That late which he calls “ the of the 
Greek nation,” if it did not origmally suggest the plan of his 
work, has at least guided his pen in its execution. He thinks, 
that he has discovered a striking resemblance between the con~ 
dition of the English under the Norman, and of the Greeks under 
the Turkish despotism, not only in the leading features of servi- 
tude, but also in the particular form assumed by the national spirit 
amidst the sufferings resulting from op , both in the moral 
instinets and superstitious notions to w ich it gives birth, and the 
demonstration of national hatred, wherever exists the will 
without the of effectual resistance, Hence, adopting the 
of the oppressed, their wrongs and sufferings, a eir struggles 
to emancipate themselves from the yoke, the favourite object of 
his attention. Al] other writers, he persuades himself, have been 
seduced from their duty by the dazzling splendour which always 
accompanies the conqueror; and have neglected the most: in- 
teresting and instructive part of their office, the history of ‘the 
conquered, who necessarily form the greeter, and eventually rise 
to be the most important portion'of the nation. He has therefore 
sought to supply their deficiencies, and to lay before his readers 
every instance which he could orman 
Saxon retaliation. , 

We need not be told that hamah where the 
same, and that man, in whatever clime he may suffer, whether in. 
the isles of the Archi or thosé of -the' northern ocean, will 
seek to relieve himse to wreak his vengeance on the oppres- 
sor. These are truths which history of 
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country .attests. But we! are 
judgment to be imagination, 
attributed the conduct of the people and their. ea 
arena motives which: never had‘ existence, except in 
To. seek to establish any particular: h 


It has a tendency to warp the judgment ; it: feapalths Sdmeteis’. 
cious colouri «thio it ‘after! 
widely distant the truth: 
Mr. Thierry begins his history of the conquest: of England:in 
the eleventh century with an e account ‘of its :condition 
at the most remote period. Who were its aboriginal inhabitants, 
he, indeed, knows not: but he can assure us that at. some time 
or other they were driven to the mountains of the north and the 
west, and many of them across the sea to the neighbouring island 
of Erin, by an invasion of the Cambrians from Gaul; that the 
Cambrians in their turn, but after the revolution of some cen- 
turies, yielded in like manner to the pressure of a-colony of 
from the same country; and that these were followed 
by a host of Britons, who came from the provinces lying between 
the Seine and the Loire, and gladly exchanged their native seat 
for the more tempting tract of land which stretches: from the 
Frith of Solway to that of Forth. All this is gravely narrated.as 
legitimate history, and in its support is alleged the. infallible 


authority of the ‘ryoeds and the other 
the Welsh bards. 


Thence Mr. Thierry proceeds to the occupation and subsequent 
abandonment of the island by the Romans ; the arrival of Hen- 
gist and Horsa as “ traders in war ;”’ the conquests and settlements 
of the several tribes of Saxons ; the establishment of the British 
exiles in America; the devastation of Gaul by the Franks; the 
solicitude of the popes to convert these barbarous ‘nations for the 
extension of their temporal influence ; the gests.of king Arthur, 
and the non-appearance of that prince after his death, notwith- 
standing the contrary predictions of the British bards. These 
subjects fill up the first book. The narrative is rapid, confused, 
and unsatisfactory ; and though the writer does not fully disclose 
his opinions on religion, we think that we see some reasonto 
doubt whether he believes in any one of the forms of Christianity. 

The second book reaches from the first descent of the Danes 
in 787, to the accession of Edward the Confessor about the middle 
of the eleventh century. Of this part it will be only. hare tt 
to observe, that Mr. Thierry allots to Alfred the Great but 
-Share of that, him by. our national 
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historians: He'represents that prince as despotic’ 
and unjust in his decrees, joined. with a contempt for the, great, 
and neglect of the people, which completely alienated from him 
the affections of his subjects. | To ‘this cause he“attributes! the 
sudden subjugation of Wessex by the Danish king Gothrany and 
the flight of Alfred from ‘his uers to the isle of Ethelingay. 
It was, if we may believe Mr. Thierry, that the Saxons: refisbodla6 
the orders of the tyrant; they had rather submit to the 
a of the invaders, than unite for their own protection under the 
anners of a prince whom. they hated. It is, however, to be 
lamented that the French historian has not pointed | out’ the 
authority-on which his narrative is founded. : In the. pages. of 
Dr. Lingard we find the same event attributed, and. apparently 
on authority, to avery different cause, the unex 
approach ‘of the Danish army to Chippenham, in the: depth of 
winter, and before Alfred could have it in his power to collect a 
force,'and oppose it to the invaders; 
There is reason to believe that, if Harold had not gone to Nor- 
mandy, the conquest of England would never have’ been achieved, 
perhaps never attempted. . It was the oath of fealty which he 
swore, and the promise of aid which he was compelled to make 
to William, that gave a semblance of justice to the. ambitious 
design of that prince, and induced numbers. to join his standard 
against the perjured Harold. But what could induce the English 
earl to put himself into’ the, power of the Norman, the, 
whom of all others he had the most reason to dread ?. To this in. 
teresting question Mr, Thierry replies, on the authority. of the 
“Chronique de Normandie,” and: the “‘ Roman de Rou,’ that 
Harold, in defiance of the misgivings and entreaties of Edward, 
resolved to visit the Norman court, in order to obtain! from Wil- 
liam of his: who were’ 
as hos for his fidelity to his own sovereign; that during: his 
voy; ¢ span shipwrecked on the French nse} imprisoned by 
the Count de Ponthieu, and ransomed by the Duke of Normandy, 
who took the opportunity to extort from him both his oath and 
his promise. To us this. account. savours of :fiction; ,noris its 
ibility:much increased by. the nature of the authorities.on 
which it depends.. We are more inclined to believe those writers 
- who say, not that Harold sailed to liberate his brothers; but that 


while he was on: shipboard on a. 
storm on the’coast e met with 
sonment, and compulsion, which have been already mentionéd: 
Of Mr. Thierry’s talents for historical composition, we, shall 
subjoin as a specimen his narrative of the battle:of Hastings. It 
should however be remembered that we quote from the transla~ 
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tion, as being, though perhaps less favourable to the author, more’ 
convénient to the generality of our readers :— eis 


“At the moment when the troops where about to advance, William, 
taising his voice, thus addressed them:— sas tiie 

‘* Remember to fight well, and put all to death; for if we con- 
quer, we shall all be rich ; what I gain, you will gain; if 1 conquer, 
you will conquer ; if I take the land, you will have it, , Know, how- 
ever, that I am not come here only to obtain my right; but also to 
avenge our whole race for the felonies, perjuries, and treacheries of 
these English. They put to death the Danes, men and women, on 
St. Bride’s night. They decimated the companions of my kindsmen 
Auvré,* and took his life. Come on, then; and let us, with God’é 
help, chastise them for all these misdeeds.’ 

“The army was soon within sight of the Saxon camp, to the north- 
west of Hastings. The priests and monks then detached themselves 
from it, and ascended a neighbouring height, to pray, and witness 
the conflict.t A Norman named Taillefer spurred his horse forward 
in front, and began the song of the exploits of Charlemagne and Rol- 
land, famous throughout Gaul, As he sung, he played with his 
sword, throwing it ep mi force in the air, and receiving it again in 
his right hand. The Normans joined in chorus, or cried, ‘God be our 
help! God be our help !’} 

“As soon as they came within bowshot, the archers and crossbow- 
men began to discharge their arrows; but most of the shots were 
deadened by the high pet of the Saxon redoubts. The infantry, 
armed with spears, and the cavalry then advanced to the entrances of 
the redoubts and endeavoured to force them. ‘The Anglo-Saxons, all 
on foot around their standard planted in the ground, and forming be- 
hind their redoubts one compact and solid mass, received the assail- 
ants with heavy blows of their battle-axes, which, with a back-stroke, 
broke their spears, and clove their coats of mail.g The Normans, 
unable either to penetrate the redoubts or to tear up the palisades, 
and fatigued with their unsuccessful attack, fell back upon the division 
commanded by William, The duke then commanded all his archers 
again to advance, and ordered them not to shoot point-blank, but to 
discharge their arrows upwards, so that they might descend over the 
rampart of the enemy’s camp. Many of the English were wounded, 
chiefly in the face, in consequence of this maneuvre; Harold himself 
lost an eye by an arrow, but he nevertheless continued to command 


the name of Alfred. 


esgarder. 
Dieu aie! Roman de Row, Chron. de Normandie, p. 234. Henrici Hani- 
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4 ‘a * It was thus that the Normans wrote and pronounced EE 
—— Chronique de Normandie, Reeneil des Hist, de le France, tom. Xil, p. 232. Wace, 
Roman de Rou. 
Sevissimas secures, Cuil. Pictav. p. 201. 
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‘and to fight. The close attack of the foot and horse recommenced, to 
the ery of ‘ Qur Lady! God be our help! God be our help !’* But the 
Normans were repulsed at one entrance of the Saxon camp, as far as 
a great ravine covered with grass and brambles, in which, their horses 
stumbling, they fell pell-mell, and numbers of them perished. There 
was now a momentary panic in the army of the foreigners; it was ru- 
moured that William was killed, and at this news they began to fly. 
William threw himself before the fugitives, and barred their passage 
threatening them, and striking them with his lance; t then ‘uncov 
ing his head, * Here Tam,’ cried he; ‘look’at me; I am still alive, 
and with God's help Iwill 
“The horsemen returned to the redoubts; but as before, they 
could neither force the entrance nor make a breach. The duke then 
hethought himself of a stratagem to draw the English out of their posi- 
tion and their ranks. He ordered a thousand horse to adyance and 
immediately fly.§ At the sight of the feigned rout, the Saxons were 
thrown off their guard; and all set off in pursuit, with their axes sus- 
pended frem their necks. At a certain distanee, a body of troops 
posted there for the purpose joined the fugitives, who then turned 
round; and the English, surprised in the midst of their disorder, were 
assailed on all sides with spears and swords, which they could not 
ward off, both hands being occupied in wielding their heavy axes.|| 
When they had lost their ranks, the openings of the redoubts were 
foreed, and horse and foot entered together; but the combat was still 
warmly maintained, pell-mell and hand to hand. William had his 
horse killed under him. Harold and-his two brothers fell dead at the 
foot of their standard, which was plucked from the ground, and the 
flag sent from Rome planted in its stead. The remains of the English 
army, without a chief and without a standard, prolonged the struggle 
until it was so dark that the combatants on each side could recognise 
one another only by their language.” 


Mr, Thierry proceeds ‘to narrate with considerable ‘prolixity 
the subsequent events of the conqueror’s reign, the ated in- 
surrections of the natives, and the severe revenge taken by the 
Normans: but he refuses to William that praise which man 
writers haye bestowed upon him for the composition of the roll, — 
which has. been denominated. the book.” Ac- 
cording to the French historian, it was forced upon him by 


* Chronique de Normandie, Math. Parisiensis, p. 2,3. Monastic. Anglic. tom, I. 
p- S11. Guilt, Pictav.p.20). 
+ Verberaus aut minans hastA. Guild. Pictav.p. 202... 
t Vivo et vincam, opitulante Deo. bid. Chronigue de Normandie, p. 234, 236. 


Ibid, -Quil, Pictav. Monastic. Anglic. tom. p. 812+ «Math. 
Westmonast. 224. p- 6. * 
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the peculiar situation in which he was placed as the chief of 
a gee army, and by the necessity under which he 
found hi , of establishing some kind of order in the chaos 
which his victories had ver Fe Similar expedients have sug- 
gested themselves to other conquerors in similar circumstances ; 
and what is common to many, ought not to be considered as a 
proof of superior merit in one.* In this portion of Mr. Thierry’s 
work we find little that is new, unless it be the extraordinary ex- 
ient by which he seeks “ to strengthen the patriotism of those 
nglishmeu, whom past ages called villains, and to whom the 
present age vouchsafes the epithet of the middling and lower 
classes."". These he advises to take an exact survey of the insult- 
ing privileges, which are denied to them, but ree to men of 
superior rank ; “ and to have it in their power (should the question 
of antiquity of lineage—a question so dear to the privileged 
classes—come to be debeted) proudly to maintain that priority 


. re of abode on the English soil belongs to plebeians, and that the 
aa nobles are new men, as their very names and the dates of their 
titles testify.” We have no doubt that the plebeians will feel 
i grateful to Mr. Thierry for this hint, and still more so, if he will 
an come among us, and point out who are of Saxon and who of Nor- 


man descent ; for we are sure that without his aid no person in 
4 England can do it, and that it will still remain a problem, what 
ope _ individuals can justly claim priority of abode on the English soil ! 
"Tu He concludes his history of the reign of the conqueror with 
the following picture of the state of England at that period :— 


na “ If, collecting in his own mind, all the facts detailed in the foregoing 
6 narration, the reader would form a just idea of England conquered by 
William of Normandy, he must figure to himself—not a mere change of 
political rule—not the triumph of one candidate over another candi- 
tae date—of the man of one party over the man of another party, but the 
 @ intrusion of one people into the bosom of another people—the violent 
placing of one society over another society, which it came to destroy, 
and the scattered fragments of which it retained only as personal pro- 
perty, or (to use the words of an old act) as ‘ the clothing of the soil.’t 
e must not picture to himself—on the one hand, William, a king and 

a despot—on the other, subjects of William’s, high and low, rich and 
ig poor, all inhabiting England, and consequently all English: he must 
4q 1 imagine two nations, of one of which William is a member and the 


this description has been lately discovered in Paris. 
It is written in verse in Modern Greek, and contains a description of the differ- 
ent fees into which Greece was divided by the Latin crusaders. Mr. Bouchon has 
undertaken to publish it. 

+ Terre vestitus, terra vestita—i. ¢. agri cum domibus, hominibus, et pecoribus. 
Vide Glossar. Cangii et Speimanai. 
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chief—two nations which (if the term must be used) were both subject 
to William ; but as applied to which the word has quite different senses, 
meaning in the one case—subordinate, in the other—subjugated. He 
must consider that there are two countries—two soils—included in the 
same geographical circumference ; that of the Normans rich and free, 
—that of the Saxons poor and serving, vexed by rent and taillage ;— 
the former full of spacious mansions, and walled and moated castles,— 
the latter scattered over with huts of straw and ruined hovels :—that 
peopled with the happy and the idle—with men of the army and of the 
court—with knights and nobles,—this, with men of pain and labour— 
with farmers and artizans ;—on the one, luxury and insolence,—on the 
other, misery and envy—not the envy of the poor at the sight of opu- 
lence they cannot reach, but the envy of the despoiled when in presence 
of the despoiler. 

“* And lastly—to complete the picture—these two lands are in some 
sort interwoven with each other ;—they meet at every point ;—and yet, 
they are more distinct, more completely separated, than if the ocean 
rolled between them. Each speaks a language foreign to the other,— 
the land of the rich using the Roman tongue of the Gaulish provinces 
beyond the Loire, while the old language of the country is heard at the 
fire-sides of the poor and enslaved.” 


Having concluded: his narrative of the conquest, Mr. Thierry 
hastens to detail its consequences through the reigns of 
the children of William, and of their immediate successors. 
During the whole period he keeps his eye steadily fixed 
on the real or imaginary contests, which he discovers con- 
tinually existing between the two races. To the hatred which 
marshalled them against each other, he attributes ir 
act of violence committed by Norman or Saxon, though wi 
this difference, that in the first case it is an act of ion, in 
the second an act of retaliation. But that which will most sur- 
prise the reader, is the im nt discovery which he has made 
respecting the conduct of Becket, the celebrated archbishop of 
Canterbury. Becket was of Saxon origin, the first Saxon who 
had been elevated to the archiepisco rone. This sufficed to 
give wings to the imagination of Mr. Thierry. Hitherto it had 
been supposed by Becket himself, by his contemporaries, and by 
posterity, that he fought and bled in the cause of the church: 
but this, it seems, was a mistake: the French historian has made 
him the champion of the vanquished; he pronounces it a contest 
between the Norman tyrant and the o Saxon ; and re- 
veres the archbishop as a martyr in defence of his country- 
men, the original proprietors of the English soil. 

To the history of Mr. Thierry has added another of 
Girald Barry, who was twice elected Bishop of St. David's, in op- 
position to the will of the Norman monarch, and who long con- 
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tended against him in support of the independence of the Welsh 
church. But Barry aspired not to the crown of martyrdom. After 
a long process, judgment was given against him in the court of 
Rome ; and, though he maintained that the judgment was founded 
on perjured testimony, he had the wisdom to desist from his pre- 
tensions, and to labour to establish his reputation as a scholar and 
writer, when he found that he would never be permitted to wield 
the crosier as metropolitan of Wales. 

The history, properly so called, terminates with the execution 
of William, surnamed the Longbeard, who suffered for sedition 
and treason, at Tyburn, in the year 1196. That this man was of 
Norman origin is plain from his name of William Fitz-Osbert ; 
but it suited the historian’s purpose to make him a Saxon, and he 
has described his conduct, and that of his associates, as the last 
attempt of the Saxons to free themselves from the tyranny of the 
Normans. If the reader have the leisure to follow Mr. Thierry 
step by step in his quotations on this subject, he will be amused 
to observe with what felicity, by the accasional introduction of the 
words Norman and Saxon, and by the creation of motives, of which 
his authorities knew nothing, he has been able to transform a po- 
pularquarrel respecting the unequal division of the taxes among the 
citizens of London, into a national contest between the two races. 

In his last chapter Mr. Thierry has comprised several short 
notices of different nations. To an account of the invasion of 
Ireland under Henry II., he has added a rapid narrative of 
the principal events which have since occurred in that country ; 
but we believe that most of our readers will be disposed to ques- 
tion his accuracy, when they learn that the chief authority on 
which he relies is that of Sir Richard Musgrave in his history of 
the Irish Rebellion. A section is also devoted to the history of 
Wales, from the accession of the Tudors to that of his present 
majesty: and the French historian informs us, with undis- 
guised satisfaction, that the Welsh are not humbled by their 
subjection to England ; that they consider themselves as better 
than the proudest of the English nobility; and that since the 
revolutions in America and France, the national spirit of Wales 
is become “allied with the great ideas of natural and social liberty, 
which those revolutions have every where awakened.”—To the 
Scots also he pays many compliments. They have indeed lost their 
religious and political enthusiasm, but then they have turned to the 
cultivation of literature those imaginative faculties which he consi- 
ders a proof of their Celtic origin, whether as Gauls or Britons. 
Scotland, if we may believe him, is the only country in Europe where 
knowledge is truly popular, and * where (mirabile dictell ‘nen of 
all classes like to least for learning’s sake, without any interested 
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motive, or desire of bettering their condition, They are indeed 
compelled to write in a language different from that. of their 
habitual conversation, yet they have, if we compare their number, 
produced more distinguished authors than their English brethren ; 
and in historical narrative, in the manner of relating facets, whether 
real or imaginary, they have attained a decided superiority, 
strongly characteristic of their original descent |”’ 

The work concludes with a hasty dissertation on the extinction 
of the Norman tongue, and the dissolution of the Norman society 
in England. From it we select the following passage for the 
information of our readers, who most certainly, had it not been 
for the pages of Mr. Thierry, would never have been acquainted 
with the lofty pretension of the London shopkeepers and the 
Yorkshire farmers. | 


“‘ As there no longer exists any popular tradition relative to the 
division of the inhabitants of England into two hostile populations, 
and to the distinction of the two elements from which the present lan- 
guage is formed, no political passion is now connected with these 
forgotten circumstances. There are now neither Normans nor Saxons, 
but in history; and as the latter do not make the more brilliant figure 
in its pages, the mass of English readers, not being conversant in 
national antiquities, love to deceive themselves respecting their origin, 
and to consider the sixty thousand men who accompanied William as 
the common ancestors of all who now bear the name of English. Thus, 
a London shopkeeper, or a Yorkshire farmer, will talk of his Norman 
ancestors, just as a Percy, a D'Arcy, a Bagot, or a Byron would do. 
Norman, Poitevin, or Gascon names, are no longer, as in the four- 
teenth century, exclusive marks of rank, power, and large property ; 
and it would be unreasonable to apply to the time present the old verses 
given as the motto to this work. One fact, however, is certain and 
easy to prove; that, in an equal number of family names, taken on 
the one hand from the class of the nobles and those called English 
country squires and gentlemen-born, and on the other from that of the 
tradespeople, artizans, and peasantry, the names of French mould are 
to be found among the former in much the greater proportion. This is 
all that is now observable of the ancient separation of the two 
races ; and with this modification we may repeat the words of the old 
chronicler of Gloucester :— 

‘** The high personages of this land are descended from the Nor- 
mans, and the men of low condition from the Saxons.’ ” 


** the folk of Normandie 
Among us woneth yet, and shalleth ever more: 
Of Normans beth these hygh men that beth in this land, 
And the low men of Saxons.” 


With these extracts we shall conclude the present article. We 
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understand that the work of Mr. Thierry is highly popular with a 
certain description of readers in France: nor are we surprised. 
What to an Englishman may prove trite or insignificant, ridicu- 
lous or unfounded, may often appear to a foreigner the result of 
deep research and extensive information. To the author, we are 
willing to allot the praise of industry and ingenuity: but at the 
same time we may be allowed to say, that his labours have been 
estimated above their real value, by the vanity or partiality of his 
countrymen ; that his industry has added little or nothing to our 
former stock of historical knowledge ; and that his ingenuity has 
been chiefly displayed in placing in a doubtful and delusive light 
some of the most important events recorded in our annals, 
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